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A MO NG the yarious branches of polite : 


and uſeful: literature, which expand the 
> ing amuſe the feelings, and improve the 


morals, of mankind, hiſtory claims a pre-emi- . 


nent rank. It is a ſubject in which we are all 


intereſted, whether conſidered as citizens of 
the world, as members of a particular commu- 
nity, or as beings who oceupy the foremoſt 
ſtation in the ſcale of animated nature. By ex, 
hibiting a collective diſplay of the memorable 
tranſactions of preceding ages, it furniſnes 
examples for our own conduct, in different 
Capacities,” without the hazard of actual ex- 
perience; and, by bringing to our view the 
good effects which have reſulted from wiſdom 
and virtue, as well as the pernicious conſe- 

| quences of folly and vice, it teaches us. what 
d to purſue, and what to avoid. Inde tibi auaque 
8 2 (ſays an elegant hiſtorian), quod ini. 
„ capias; inde fedum inceptu, ſer dum exits, 
2 vites. In the proſecution of this attractive 


ſtudy, we are enabled to ſurvey nations, with, 


2 philoſophical eye, under the oppoſite charac- ” 


ters of rudeneſs and reſinement, and trace the 
. ſucceſſive 
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 faccrtfive ſteps by which they. have advanced 
from barbariſm to civiliſation. We may re- 
mark the changes that have been introduced, 
ſometimes by abrupt tranſition, ſometimes by 
almoſt imperceptible gradations, into life and 
manners. Our paſſions take part in the nar- 
ration: we are alternately ſoothed into com- 


placency, diſſolved into pity, and rouſed into 


_ refentment. * We burn with ardor to emulate 
the different individuals who have ſhone in the © 


reſpective departments of the ſtateſman, the 5 
warrior, the ſenator, the patriot, and the philo- 
ſopher. In a diſplay of ſuch exuberant variety, 
the uſeful and the agreeable are happily. inter- 
mixed]; and when truth and impartiality guide 
the pen of the N the W cannot a 
Phe tp „„ 3 . 
But, of all hiſtories, that is re iy in- 


1 mlentag to every reader, which profeſſes to 
record the occurrences that have diſtinguiſhed 


his own country. From a native of this king- 
dom, therefore, the hiſtory of England demands 


a particular regard. And indeed, independently 
..” of this conſideration, it high ty merits attention 
in other reſpects, from the diverſified picture 


which it pr eſents to our view, from the impor- 


tant revolutions and viciſſitudes of fortune 


which it exhibits, from the iHuſtrious rank 
Which we maintain among tlie nations of the 
Larth, the acknowledged excellence” of [our 
. conſtitution both in church and ſtate, the cou- 
rage, e 8 abilities, of our country- 
: Nt „ * 


* 5 


| 


» R E F 4 ec * 
men, N che political liberty enjoyed be: vs, 


which gives à greater ſcope for the diſplay of 
eminent and ſingular characters in every de- 
partment, than the ſyſtematic eee of an 


— government will allo r. 


An acquaintance with the hiſtory of the As 
which gave us birth, is particularly. expedient 
; and beneficial in a free country, where the 


people have ſo great a/ſhare in the legiſlature, 


* where the practice of parliamentary repre- 
ſentation furniſhes an opportunity of political 


ſelection even to the lower ranks of the com- 


munity. A due portion of hiſtorical knowledge 
is undoubtedly an important requiſite, not only 


for thoſe who act as miniſters or as legiſlators, 


but likewiſe for that numerous body of perſons, . 
who poſſeſs the valuable privilege of electing 


the een N os an W council of the 
nation. 8 


. . e 0 the you of 8 Fe: views s of = 
_ pecuniary;emolument, or by motives. of a more 
diſintereſted nature, many writers have, at dif- 
ferent times, uſhered: themſelves into public 
notice, as narrators of the remarkable events of 
England. From ſome of--theſe hiſtorians, it 
would be invidious and unjuſt to with-hold the 

| tribute of admiration and applauſe: but a ſhort 
critique. gn the productions of the moſt modern 
of theſe writers will conſtitute; perhaps, the 
moſt ſatisfactory apology for the eee 0 | 
a new work on the ſame ſybject. 1 Io news 


10 


Hume, as an hiſtorian, „ has long qnjayeds aner- is 


4 


r 


5 np ſhare of popularity; oak his performs 
aklance ſeems to be conſidered; by the majority of 
raeeaders, as the beſt account of the affairs of this 
nation. His abilities were perhaps competent 
to the production of. an hiſtory which might 
have far furpaſſed all the efforts of his Britiſn 
pPredeceſſors; and, if his talents had been ex- 
etrted with a juſt regard to candor and impar- 
tiality, and with the ſole view of exhibiting a 
fair wk accurate delineation of the tranfactions 
of former days, his hiſtoric fame would have 
reſted on a more ſolid baſis than that which 
nom ſupports it. The ſpirit of philoſophy 
which animates his work gives it à manifeſt 
ſioperiority over moſt of the Engliſh hiſtories 
by which it was preceded. His ſtyle is ele- 
gant, without affectation; and nervous, with- 
out an appearance of labor. His arguments 
in defence of a favorite hypotheſis poſſeſs all 
tte acuteneſs of ſophiſtry, though their force 
zs diſarmed by the application of found logie, 
ala and the adduction of undiſtorted facts. Under 
” _ _  . the' pretext of expoſing the deluſions of fana- 
. ticiſm, the weakneſs of bigotry, and the arts 
pf ſelfiſn and deſigning ecclefiaſties, he indi- ; 
krectly endeavours to ſap the fabric of religien 
tittſelf, and undermine the deareſt inteteſts of 
ſociety, - His political ptinciples are ad verſe to 
the claims of freedom; and, under the cloak 
5 of impartial diſcuſfion; he vilifies the excr- 
tions of the = he ee 1 nw 
5 mel "1. Cs 
| EE. 5 CS ig The 


. 


* - 


The reputation, of Rapin is now in the 
wane.” The . multiplicity of his errors, his 
want of animation, and. his injuidicious. uſe f 
his materials, have oceaſioned the decline of 
chat eminence which. he onet enjoyed, and 


which produeed an unprecedented ſale of his 


voluminous work. His general impartiality 
was the original cauſe of the ſucceſs of his 
hiſtory; but that quality is not ſo conſpicuous = 
in this author as his advocates pretend; nor, 
on the other hand, is his performance ſo de- 
fective in this ER _ mm 5 
have inſinuated. 23223 | 
Though Carte EIA to r 
more time and labor on his hiſtory than anỹx 
preceding or ſubſequett writer, his ſacceſs did | | 
not correſpond with his hopes. The well» 
1 prejudices: entertained by him preclud- 
= requiſite which ſuch à work 
s; and the public could not be ex- 
pected to cheriſh» a very high opinion of the 
ſagacity or penetration of that author, who, in 
an enlightened age, could decifively attribute 
the imaginary cure of the ſerofula by the royal 
touch; to a ſanative virtue conferred by Hea- 
ven on anointed ſovereignty. Carte, however, 
where his prepoſſeſſions do not intervene, is 4 
faichful and accurate writer; but he rarely 


diſplays any portion 1 the oo or the —_ 

ef compoſition. | 

Guthrie was a poet ents ſcholar, and u 
ingenious nor. His wy of England is noi 


contempt» 


1 # TEN 
? : 


ä E F A = | 
| e pte work; but it appears to TR tas 
_ * written with t60 great rapidity and too little 
attention of the mind. His remarks too fre- 
. quently diſguſt by the vanity with which they 
re offered, or merit cenſure by the want of a 
Adleliberate examination of that point on which 
be confidently pronounces his ſentiments. 
Tube charge of haſte and inaccuracy, which 
| the preſent critic has ventured to fix on Guthrie, 
is more juſtly imputable to his countryman 
* - Smollett, as the hiſtory compiled by the latter | 
is ſolely borrowed from modern writers, whoſe 
miſrepreſentations he has copied, and whoſe 
errors he has multiplied. A compariſon of his 
. with the hiſtorical labors of Rapin, Carte, 
3 . and Guthrie, will perhaps convince the exami- 
1 nant, that he did not conſult one of the original 
. >> authors whom he has quoted in his margin. 5 
= „ his defects as an hiſtorian are in ſo 
==: z - meaſure palliated by that nervous elegance 
= = which oſten appears in his diction, and that 
| judgment which prevents him from nee | 
on occurrences of inferior moment. : 
5 Goldſmith - wrote with ſpirit and bity's: : 
but his hiſtory of this kingdom is a mere epi- 
15 tome, and is calculated rather for the amuſe- £ 
N an idle hour, than for the improve- 
min of thoſe who' aſpire to a nnn 
3 knowledge of Engliſh affairs. _ 
HUNenty is an accurate and Judigion 8 — 
hut his plan is too detached and uisjointed to 6 
SE oaks ** ene e 3 and * * of 
33 | | his 
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PREFACE. 


his work. which comprehends the civil and 
military hiſtory, of Great Britain, is too con- 
ciſe to be ſatisfacterx. 

Whether theſe ſtrictures are ſo well 8 


as to furniſh an undiſputed reaſon for the pro- | 
duction of a new hiſtory of the Engliſh na- 


tion, the public muſt ultimately determine, 
But the author, who now comes forward, begs 
leave to: expreſs. his hopes, that a new work 
on this popular ſubject, compriſed within 


moderate limits, and untinctured with the ran- 


cor of party or the bias of prejudice, will be. 
honored. with the Patronage of his e 
men. 1 RpP. „ Y | : TY 


In that Sn PONG to which the public : at- 5 


tention is now requeſted, the narrative will 
commence from the earlieſt period of authen- 
ticity, and be continued to the year 1783 ; a 

emorable epoch in our annals, diſtinguiſhed 
> a peace which ſeparated a wide extent of 
colonial POETS in N abe merien from he 


importance, but "mall intermeave. = — 


actions of a more private nature as may tend to 


the elucidation of the ſubject. He will avaih 


himſelf of thoſe new lights which have been 
lately thrown on different periods of our hiſ- 
tory, from original papers and records. He 
will exhibit a faithful portrait of the virtues 

and vices of the reſpective monarchs who have 

ſwayed the ſceptre of this kingdom, free from 
8 | - mim 


* warm 1 of 3 and the in- 
vidious ſtrokes of prejudice and miſconception. 
He will endeavour to explore the motives that 
have led to intereſting meaſures, however 

diſguiſed by oftenſible pretexts. He/will trace 
the origin of our conſtitution, both civil and 
eccleſiaſtical ; the progreſs of ſcience, | and . 
of the liberal and mechanical arts z the occa- 

_ fional variations in the cuſtoms, manners, pur- 

ſuits, &c. of the ſueceſſive inhabitants of this 
country. By way of Appendix to each vo- 
lume, he will ſubjoin ſuch important docu- 


ments as may illuſtrate the context, of tend to 


the gratification of hiſtorical curioſity; for in- 
ſtance, curious ſtate- papers, the moſt remark- 
able of the royal wills, ſpecimens of language, 
Kc. With reſpect to his ſtyle, he will avoid 


that affectation of profuſe ornament, thoſe mere- 


tricious embelliſhments of ſpeech, which are : 


better adapted to the florid page of the rhetori- 


tian, than to the graceful and manly dignity of 
the hiſtorian ;/ and will aim at preſerving that 


chaſte fimplicity and nervous perſpicuity of 
diction, which the moſt eſteemed critics in all 
ages have recommended as the moſt TROP for Ws 


* hiſtoric compoſition{4, NO — 
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PRELI M LIN A RY DISCOURSE, 
CoMPREHENDING: 3 


The 3 = able Account of the Origin of the primitive 
Tuhabitants of BRITAINz @ View of the Perſons, 
Dreſs, Character, and Manners of the People, as they 
appeared at the Time of Casar's hoſtile Deſcent ; a 
Sketch of their Government, Religion, Commerce, Arts, 

| THarnings civil and in Inflitutionsy Se. 


I rig the FOR of the als 3 of nations, 
we are preſented with an uniform picture of ignorance, 
barbariſm, and ſuperſtition. We perceive the harſh fea- 
tures of native ferocity, free from reſerve, diſguiſe, or 
affectation. We obſerve the licentious mannets, the 
rude amuſements, the barbarous rites, of illiterate tribes. 
The general prevalence of this ſavage ſtate accounts 
for the darkneſs in which the origins of nations are enve- 
loped. This obſcurity, which, among the readers, as 
well as the writers, of hiſtory, is a conſtant theme of regret, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to ſuffer any diminution from the prac- 
tice of the more ancient hiſtoriographers, who, inſtigated 
by vanity, credulity, or caprice, have ever been deſirous * 
referring the original of their reſpective nations to periods of 
the remoteſt antiquity. In the gratification of this deſire, 
they have too frequently diſregarded the ſuggeſtions of 
truth, reaſon, and probability, The native hiſtorians of 
China and Hindoſtan have, in this reſpect, carried the ex- 
travagance of ficlion to an enormous exceſs; for they 
have even pretended to trace the firſt riſe of thoſe em- 
"= 89 millions of years beyond che era to which 

: . the 


re WC TNAKT 

the moſt rational ſyſtems of chronology aſſign the creation 
of the world; an ee too W to merit a I | 
confutation. 5 

Some of the Britiſh bite have wank infected 25 5 
a ſimilar paſſion for propagating exalted ideas of the anti- 
| quity of their nation. It has been pretended, that Sa- 
mothes, or Dis, an.imaginary ſon of Japhet, coloniſed both + 
Gaul and Britain, ſo early as two hundred years after the - 
Deluge ; and that, during the reign of the fourth king in 
deſcent from him, Albion, the gigantic ſon of ä 
ſubdued this iſland, and gave it his own name. 
Without attempting to ſhow the abſurdity of fables 
. utterly deſtitute of foundation, we ſhall proceed to ob- 
ſerve, that Nennius* and Geoffrey of Monmouth gravely 
inform us, that Brutus, great-grandſon of Aneas, landed 
in our iſland with a party of Trojans, about eleven hun- 
dred years before the birth of Chriſt ; and, having taken 
poſſeſſion of it, called it Britain from his own name. It 
was at that time inhabited, according to the latter of theſe 
authors, by a race of giants, whom Brutus and his com- 
paniĩons ſoon exterminated ; but Nennius ſeems to inti- 
mate, that they found the iſland deſtitute of inhabitants 3. 

In the fame ſpirit of fiction, a long race of kings are 


faid to have ſucceeded Brutus, in the interval of above 


a thouſand years, which elapſed between the ſuppoſed deſ- - 
cent of that Trojan adventurer, and the invaſion of Ju- 
ius Cæſar. The names and exploits of theſe kings, 


1. Cams ſceptical critics 8 doubted whether chere ever exiſted a 
writer of this name; but all doubts on that head ſeem to have ſubſided - 


| Kince the hiflory aſcribed to him was, publiſhed, from authentic manu- 


_ ſcripts, by Dr. Gale. He is ſaid to have lived in the ſeventh century. 
2. This author has been generally conſidered as the inventor of the 
fable that repreſents Brutus as having landed in, and given name to, 
this iſland. But, if Nennius's work is genuine, the legend had been 
adopted long before Geoffrey s time, though his fertility of invention 
may have arrayed it in more romantic colors, It may alſo be obſerved. 


| That the ſame ſtory is mentioned by Sigebert of G emblours, who wrote 
His chronicle before Geoffrey. * 


. Nennii Hiſt, Britonum, p. 99. 


though | 


W400 286 

| though they may ſerve to grace the drama of our coun- 
try, are unworthy of hiſtorical mention, till we have 
better authority for aſcertaining the exiſtence of the per- 
. ſons to whom they are aſcribed. . _ 

There is little reaſon to doubt, that the pri n A in- 
habitants of Britain were a colony of the Celtæ, by whom 
Gaul had been peopled long before the Chriſtian æra, 
and who are ſuppoſed to have been the deſcendants of 
Gomer, the eldeſt ſon of Japhet. A fullneſs of popu- 
lation on oth Gallic continent, or the adventurous ſpirit | 
of individuals, would naturally produce occaſional migra- 
tions; and the propinquity of Britain, which the Gauls 
could diſcern from ſeyeral parts of their own coaſt, afforded 
them a favorable opportunity, even in the infancy of naviga- 
tion, of tranſporting themſelves into that iſland with little 
difficulty. The exact time when Britain was firſt peopled 
by them cannot be aſcertained ; but it was doubtleſs 
prior, by ſeveral centuries, to the incarnation of our 
Saviour; for the Phcenicians are generally allowed to 
have carried on a. trade with the 3 ſome ages be- 
foxe that epoch. IP 

The inhabitants of the maritime EN of this iſland to 
the ſouthward, for ſome time before Czfar's invaſion, 
were colonies of the Belgz, who had thought proper to 
quit the coaſts of Belgic Gaul for thoſe of Britain. 
Theſe emigrants were encouraged, by the fertility of the 
Britiſh ſoil, to introduce thoſe agricultural arts which 

they had ſucceſsfully. practiſed in their own country. 

Their numbers were occaſionally augmented by ſucceſ« 
ſive migrations, particularly about twenty-five. years be- 
fore the arrival of Cæſar, when Divitiacus, king of the 
Sueſſones, having aſſembled a conſiderable army, con- 


4. Vide the tragedies of Locrine, Gorboduc, Lear, ge. 
5. The name of Cumro, or Cymri, which is the vernacular appellation 


of the modern Welſh, and perhaps of their anceſtors the ancient Britons, 
apparently originates from Gomer. 


3 75 = ſting. 


; 4 PRELIMINARY . 
1 ing not only, of TY own ſubjects, but alſo of auxiliary | 
5 bodies of the Atrebates, Bibroci, and other Belgic 

5 tribes“, invaded our iſland, and, after gaining ſeveral 
victories over the inhabitants, reduced to his obẽdience 
thoſe parts which now form the counties 2 Somerſet, 
. Hants, Wilts, Suſſex, and Berks. | 

The affairs of Britain”, previous to the time af Cefar, 
are involved in ſuch obſcurity, from a the abſence of au- 
thentic records, that it is extremely difficult, and, per- 
haps, morally impoſſible, to ſeparate the genuine metal of 
truth from the droſs of fable and falſehood with which it 
Is ſurcharged. We therefore hope the preceding re- 
marks will be conſidered as ſufficient for this part of our 
ſubject; for we deem it inconſiſtent with the dignity of 
hiſtory to ſubſtitute fabulous relations and crude Conjec- 
tures in the place of well-founded narrative. 
The ancient Britons, according to the deſcription given 
of them by Greek and Roman writers who flouriſhed in 


6. The Atrebates inhabited that part of Belgic Gaul which is now 
denominated Artois ; the Bibroci poſſeſſed a part of modern Cham- 
pagne ; and the Sue ſſiones reſided in the territory within which the pre- 
3 ſent city of Soiſſons is included. | 
\ ES: 7. Various conjectures have been formed reſpecting the origin of this 

name. In a matter of ſo muck uncertainty, it caunot be expected that 
antiquaries ſhould agree. Without diſcufling the reſpective merits of the 
5 numerous etymologies that have been aſſigned, I ſhall euntent myſelf with 
N bhbſerving, that Bochart's conjecture appears to be the moſt reaſonable. 
0 He is of opinion, that the Phœnicians called the iſland by the name of 
Barat-Anac, i. e. the Land of Tin z an appellation which the Greeks ſoft- 
4 ened into Bgeraria, whence aroſe the Roman Britannia. Tin being the 
| principal commodity for which that enterpriſing people traded ta this 
country, it is not an improbable ſuppoſition, that they ſhould give it a 
name derived from its copious production of that metal; for, whenever 
they thought of the iſland, they would naturally be reminded of an ar- 


ticle of commerce which claimed the foremoſt rank among its exports, 
and which proved to them ſo lucrative and beneficial. 


Albion, another name of this. iſland, has been variouſly accounted for. 
It has been deduced from the Greek dxp3;, the Latin albus, the Phœnician 
alben (all implying white), and from the Celtic alp or alb (importing. 
either 2obite or bigh), in alluſion to the chalky cliffs in —_— aka of 
our coalt, 

we 


che time of Cæſar, or within two centuries after his 


death, were a tall, robuſt people, neither deficient nor 


pre-eminent in perſonal beauty. They ſuffered their hair 7 
to grow to a great length, but ſhaved the whole face ex- 


cept the upper lip, on which they encouraged the growth 


of enormous whiſkers. The color of their hair was, for : 


the moſt part, fair or yellow; and that of their eyes, blue. 
They tinged their bodies with woad or kelp, which com- 
municated a durable azure hue; and, excluſive of the 


general ſmearing, . they made inciſions in various parts of 
their frame, repreſenting the figures of animals, plants, 


the heavenly orbs*, &c. They probably adopted this cuſ- 


tom from motives of ornament, or with a view of ſtriking 


terror into their enemies, or of defending their naked bo- 


dies from the occaſional ſeverity of the weather. It is 


wotthy of remark, that a fimilar practice prevails among 
the natives of the newly-diſcovered er in the Pa- 
_ Ocean. 

he inland inhabitants of Britain, en Ceſar up- 
poſed to be the Aborigines of the country, made uſe of no 
other clothing, for eitller ſex, than the ſkin of ſome ani- 


mal thrown over their ſhoulders, and faſtened about the 
neck, ſo as not to conceal their painted decorations. But 


the Belgic Britons, who, from their maritime ſituation 
and commercial connexions, were more civiliſed than the 
former, clothed themſelves in a more decent manner; for 

they frequently wore a thick woollen mantle, of ſufficient 
ſize to cover the whole trunk of the body? . This gar- 
ment, however, was worn only in the winter, and was at 
firſt confined to perſons of a ſuperior claſs; but it ſoon 
advanced into ſuch general uſe, as to ſuperſede the ſkins 


which the Belgæ had before uſed as well as the interior 


iſlanders. Some of their nobles occaſionally wore a kind 
of party-coloured trouſers, i in addition to their mantle, 


8. Herodiani Hiſt, lib, iii. 9. Strabo, lib. iv. 
Dx: „ 
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Like other Celtic nations, the Britons were fond of 
ornaments. They delighted in wearing bracelets, chains 
about the neck or waiſt, and rings. Theſe trinkets, 
among perſons of diſtinction, conſiſted of gold; but the 
common people, unable to ues that valuable metal, 
were content with iron. 

With regard to the general a « the Britons, 
2 we are informed by Diodorus Siculus, that ſimplicity and 
5 ſincerity marked their behaviour, and that they were ab- 
ſolute ſtrangers to the craft and diſſimulation of the 
Greeks and Romans of his time. Their capacity was 
naturally good; and, in acuteneſs and penetration, they 
are ſaid to have ſurpaſſed the Gauls, whoſe natural abi- 
lities have been the ſubje& of commendation among an- 
cient authors. They reſembled their Gallic neighbours 
in levity and inconſtaney, as well as in credulity and pre- 
| cipitance, They are repreſented as proud, oſtentatious, ü 
and inſolent; choleric, ferocious, and vindictive: but it 
muſt be conſidered, that this portrait is drawn by writers 
| whoſe prejudices inclined them to think too unfavorably 
of the manners and practices of barbarians. It is certain, 
however, that the courage of the Britons was tinctured 


Voith ferocity, and that they ſometimes exhibited ſtriking 


inſtances of that revengeful ſpirit which is fo prevalent 
among ſavage tribes, and is too muth indulged even by 
many of the civiliſed nations of the modern world. 
They were remarkable for their hoſpitality to ſtran- 
gers ; a virtue which they inherited from their Celtic , 
- anceſtors, They were alſo diſtinguiſhed by a reſpectful 
ſubmiſſion to their parents, a warmth of attachment to 
their friends as well as their chieftains, and a ſteady prac- 
tice of the duties of ſocial life, They were ſtrongly te- 
nabious of liberty and independence ; 5 but this * was 


10, naa. lb, Ul, eg. 47. 5 11. Djod, Sic. lid, v. p. 215. 
g ſome- 
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Saane carried by them to fuch a height, as to ſavour 
of licentiouſneſs and averſion to order. Their fondneſs 
for war was a prominent feature in their diſpoſition, and 
induced them to Lali and neglect the arts of A 
| ſociety... 

* They are. accuſed by Czfar of a 3 utterly in- 
compatible with decency and morality. It was cuſtomary, 
according to. that gyriter, for ten or twelve perſons, fathers 
and ſons, brothers and friends, to entertain a community 

of wives; and the children produced from ſuch an in- 
diſcriminate and inceſtuous commerce were adjudged to 

belong to thoſe who had originally married the reſpective 
mothers **, This is certainly a barbarous cuſtom, which 
we ſhall not attempt to palliate; but it does not greatly 
exceed in licentiouſneſs ſome uſages that have prevailed 
among more poliſhed nations; as, the borrowing and 
lending of wives among the Romans and 8 partans, or the 
marriage of liſters —_ the Egyptians and Athe- 
nians . 

5 The 

12. Culeris Comm de Bello Gallico, lib. v. cap. o. —Dio Niczus re- 

| lates, that the ſame cuſtom exiſted among the Caledonians, at the time 

of the emperor Severus's expedition againſt them. He alſo informs us 
of a converſation that took place on this ſubject between Julia, the wife 
of that emperor, and a Britiſh lady of rank, The empreſs, he ſays, was 
rallying the latter on the prevalence of this diſgraceful practice among 
her countrywomen. The Britiſh lady, in her reply, did not deny the 
charge, but obſerved, „ that the Roman ladies had little reaſon to re- 
| proach them on that account; for they ouly performed openly with the 
© beſt of their men what the former practiſed in ſecret with the worlt of 
their's, namely, freedmen and flaves.” Xiphil. ex Dione. 

13. What will the canſcientious divine or rigid moraliſt ſay of Sir 

William Temple, who ſeems inclined to juſtify a community of wives, 
and has enumerated the negative advantages attending the above · men- 
tioned practice of the Britons ! It may be alleged for ſome excuſe of 
theſe our anceſtors (ſays the ingenious baronet), that by ſuch a cuſtoſm 
they avoided the common miſchiefs of jealouſy, the injuries of adultery, 

the coufnement of ſingle marriages, the ag, and expence of many 

* wires 


PS Solinus, Ke. | 


PRELIMINARY 
The diet of the inland Britons principally conſiſted of 
milk, the fleſh of their cattle, and veniſon. Their com- 


mon drink was the pure element; but, on particular oc- 
caſions, they gratified their palate with metheglin or 
mead, which long continued to be a favorite liquor | 


among them. They were, in general, very temperate z 
a quality which was the chief cauſe of their longevity. 


The Belgie Britons, however, were ngt ſo enamotired of 
this virtue ; for they indulged themſelves in frequent po- 


tations of ale or beer, which the original natives, who 
paid no attention to +. or commerce, bad few 
opportunities of procuring. 

The chaſe was an amuſement in which the We, 
particularly thoſe who reſided in the inland parts, greatly 
delighted. By this diverſion they not only promoted their 
health, and varied the entertainments of their table, but 
alſo acquired that hardineſs, courage, and dexterity in the 
management of their weapons, which proved, in the field 
of war, ſo conducive to the attainment of victory. Their 


other amuſements were leaping, running, Fwimming, 
riding, throwing the ſtone, wreſtling, &c; 8 


Having thus delineated the perſonal character and man- 


ners of the Britons, we now proceed to their government 
and polity. Their nation was compoſed of many ſmall 
ſtates, which were ſubdivided into tribes or clans. Each 


tribe was governed by its own chieftain, ſubordinate, 


| however, to the prince or ruler of that ſtate of which the 
tribe formed a part. The form of government appears | 
to have been monarchical 1; but the power of the ſove- 


reign was far rs being abſolute, | In time of wars he 


wives or e and the rartialiey of pappnts in the * of all 


their own children; all which are conſiderations that have fallen under 
the care of many famous lawgivers.” Introduction to the Hiſt, of Engl. 
14. Dio Caſſius, LIN 125 Diodorus Siculus, Oy: oa | 


was 
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was under the neceſſity of paying great deference to the 
ſentiments and- counſels of the heads of clans that ſerved 
in his army, as well as of the Druids who accompanied 
the troops into the field. In the days of peace, his au- 
thority was ſill more fettered by the independent ſpirit of 
the 3 and the eee influence of the 
Druids. | 
It is uncertain ther the ſucceſſion was eledtivee or - 
hereditary in theſe petty monarchies. But, in all proba- 
bility, it participated of both thoſe modes, and was neither 
completely hereditary nor abſolutely elective. There is 
reaſon to believe, that, if a prince left a ſon of immature 
age, or very weak intellect, a brother or near relation of 
the deceaſed monarch was elected in his room; and, on 
the other hand, a prince of a proper age and capacity was 
generally ſuffered to ſucceed, of ea to the reg au- 
 thority which his father had enjoyed. , | 
- Theſe ſtates were independent of wh other; and : 
ſuch were their mutual jealouſies and diſſenſions, that even 
two or three of them would rarely unite when the 
greateſt danger threatened their general ſecurity 25. This 
impolitic ſeparation of intereſt gave their invaders ſuch 
advantages, as greatly accelerated their ſubjugation. On 
| ſome occaſions, however, a generaliflimo of the com- 
| bined forces of ſeveral ſtates was choſen by common 
' conſent, and inveſted with ſovereign power; and even 
females were not excluded from this dignified ſtation. 
Each ftate conſiſted of three claſſes or orders, viz. the 
Druids, the chiefs or nobles, and the common people. 
The latter had no concern in the government; but the 


two other claſſes aſſembled occaſionally in council, and, 


in conjunction with the ſovereign of the ſtate, W 
the adminiſtration of public affairs. 


15 Taciti Vit. a. 5 y 
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Of the celebrated order of Druids, much has been ſaid 
both by ancient and modern hiſtorians; but our know 
ledge of this fraternity is very imperfect, and, in many 
particulars relative to them, conjecture has ſupplied the 
place of authentic and incontrovertible evidence. 

The ſect of the Druids beſides the claſs properly 
diſtinguiſhed by that denomination, comprehended the 
Bards and Eubates. Of theſe three claſſes, the Eubates 7 
are ſuppoſed to have been the loweſt; of whom Marcel- 
linus obſerves, that they inveſtigated, and endeavoured to 
explain, the ſublimeſt properties of nature. The Bards 8 
were the genealogiſts, the chronologiſts, the hiſtorians, 
the muſicians, and the poets, of the iſland. The other 
kc or the Druids properly ſo called, united in their own __ | 


© + perſons the various functions of the prieſt, the magiſtrate, 


the philoſopher, and the phyſician, At the head of the 


16. The appellation of Druid is probably derived from the Celtic dr, 


an oak, as theſe prieſts are well known to have teſtified a profound vene- 


ration for that tree. But Mr. Smith, in his Galic Antiquities, affirms, 
that they © had their name from the word druidb, which, in their own lan- 
guage, Bi wiſe men, 1 is ſtill the Galic term for natural philoſophers | 
or magicians.” - 
17. Theſe are alſo called * or Eubager, and are NOR to have 
been the ſame with the oli, or vater, who were called Faidb (i. e. pro- 
phets) by the Gauls and Britons, Mr. Smith, however, is of opinion, hos | 
the Eubates did not act as prophets, the Druids being (he ſays) © much too 
jealous to devolve a privilege ſo very honourable as the preſcience of future 
events, upon an inferior claſs of men, as theſe undoubtedly were. He has 
advanced a new etymology for this word, which, he thinks, may be derived 
from * dea' or dev' phaifte, which, in the oblique caſes, ſounds c- vii, and 
üignifies good or promiſing youths * ſuch as, in conſequence of their riſing 
merit, were deemed worthy of admiſſion into the Druidical ſociety, With 
the few lights we have on this ſubject, it js impoſſible to aſcertain either 


. the etymology of the name, or the nature of the employment to which the 


Poel. 


| Eubates were deſtined ; but it is generally believed that they allied i in the 
performance of the ſacrifices, and the rites of divination, : 


x8. Thy term bard is derived from the Celtic 5 which beate "xp 


whole | 
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whole ſociety, was a ſupreme pontiff, or Arch-Drud, 
whoſe authority was deciſive and abſolute. 

The Druidical doctrines reſembled, in ſeveral particu- 
lars, the tenets of the Perſian Magi, the Indian Bramins, 
the Chaldeans, and other ancient Oriental ſets. Cæſar 


attributes the origin of Druidiſm to the Britons, from 


whom, he thinks, the Gauls received it; but it is much 
more probable that the Britons brought it over with them 
from Gaul, and that the Celtic anceſtors of theſe two 
nations derived it from the Eaſt, 

The Druids originally maintained the belief of one fa 
preme God, to whom they gave the ſublime attributes 
of infinity and immenſity ; but they afterwards corrupted 
the purity of this doctrine by admitting into their creed 
a number of ſubordinate deities, namely, Taranis, Belenus, 
Teutates, Heſus, Andraſte, Ogmius , &c. They in- 


culcated the notion of the immortality of the ſoul, and 


of its tranſmigration into other bodies, which they 


thought would operate as an antidote 60 the fear of 


death, and conſequently as an encouragement to the ut- 

moſt exertions of deſperate valor. They worſhiped their 
gods by ſupplications, thankſgiving, and ſacrifice. Their 
oblations at firſt may perhaps have conſiſted of the fruits 


of the earth; but this ſimplicity of ſacrifice was ſoon - 
abandoned, and gave way to the horrible. practice of 


offering human OI. 25 When they had ſtabbed theſe 
devoted - 


19. Taranis was che lame wth; hs 3 Sin anſwered to*Apolloz 
Teutates, to Mercury, or (as ſome imagine) to Pluto; Heſus, to Mars 2 
Andraſte, to Diana or Venus; ; Ogmius, to Hercules. ' 

20. It is doubtful whether they conceived that the ſoul would migrate 
into other bodies in the preſent world, or that, after the death of the firſt 
body which it informed, it would paſs into another and a happier world. 


Perhaps, as Dr. Henry conjectures, the former was their public doctrine on 
this ſubject, as being moſt level to the groſs conceptions of the . 5 


while the latter opinion might include their real ſentiments. 


21. It is obſervable, that the majority of ſayage nations have, at one 
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devoted wretches at the altar, they pretended to prog- 


noſticate good or ill fortune from the mode in which 
the body fell, or moved after its fall; from the manner 

in vrhich the wound opened, or the blood flowed; as 
well as from the appearance of the reeking entrails . 


They ſometimes proceeded to ſuch a flagrant height of 
barbarity, as to form hollow wicker dans of an enor- : 
mous magnitude, in which they encloſed a multitude of 
perſons, whom, thus impriſoned, they burned alive as the 
moſt acceptable offerings to their divinities, Priſoners 
of war, and malefactors, were the uſual objects of their 
religious cruelty; but, when there was a deficiency of © 
theſe, even the innocent became the bg of an execra- 


ble ſuperſtition. *?, 
Some of their principles or maxims are rikingly 4 ab- 


furd. They maintained, for inſtance, that the moon is 
= ſovereign remedy for all diſorders; that the oak is the - 
particular favorite of Heaven; and-that the miſletoe of 


that tree is endued with ſuch exquiſite virtue as to remove 
ſterility from the women, and operate the moſt ſurpriſing 


Cures. The miſletoe was annually ſought by them with 


the greateſt eagerneſs, and, when diſcovered, was hailed 


with extraordinary tranſports of joy. On this ſolemn 


7 Ub, W 15. 


oecaſion, the Arch-Druid, arrayed in a white robe, aſcend- 
ed the tree with reverence and awe, amidſt a numerous 


time or other; bon guilty of this inhuman 2 They ſeem to Kive 


| been actuated by this perſuaſion, that, as men were ſo far ſuperior to other 
animals in dignity and reſpectability, the oblationof them would prove much 
more acceptable to the deity than that of inferior creatures, and would diſ- 


play, i in the moſt convincing manner, the piety and de votion of the perſons by 


_ whomthey were offered in. ſacrifice. In the numerous iſlands of the ſouth- 


ern ocean, this practice is ſtill in full force; a cireumſtance which tends to 
ſhow how congenial it is to the ferocious diſpoſitions, and ſuperſtitious 


+ Fpirit, of uncultivated nations, in parts of the world, and at Hg of _ 


the moſt diſtant from each other. 7 
22. Diodor. Sic. lib. v. cap. 35. 2 7 Ceſaris cm de Bello Gall. 
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conſecrated for the purpoſe, cut off the ſacred plant. 


ſolemnity was concluded with feaſting and diyerſions **, 


| fine their adoration within walls and under roofs ; and 

when they erected religious ſtructures, they did not alto- 
gether deviate from this principle ; for their temples were 
open at the top, and had no other encloſure on the ſides 
than large broad pillars of unhewn ſtone, arranged either 
in a circular or oval form, with a conſiderable ſpace be- 
tween each. In the middle of the area thus formed, 
ſtood the cromlech, or altar, which conſiſted of three or 


four broad ſtones, one of them being placed in a ſloping. 


direction over the others, which were diſpoſed edgewiſe. 


Theſe temples were uſually erected in the deep receſſes 


of thick groves, planted chiefly with oak, for which tree 
the Druids had ſuch a ſuperſtitious regard, that they did 


not perform any religious ceremony without being adorn- | 


_ ed with garlands of its leaves; nor would they offer a 


ſacriſice without having previouſly ſtrewed the altar with 


the leaves, and encircled it with the boughs, of this fa- 
vorite tree. Near their temples there was frequently a 
kind of obeliſk, perforated for the convenience of faſten- 
ing the wicker coloſſus, i in which e were burned®. 


24. Plinii Hiſt. Natur. lib. xvi. cap. 44. 8 
25. The principal Druidical temples of which we have any remains in 


this iſland, are thoſe of Stonchenge and Abury in Wiltſhire, and that of 
Tre'r Dryw in the iſle of Angleſey, There have been many different opi- 


nions reſpecting the founders of Stonehenge. It has been aſcribed to the 
Pheenicians, the Romans, the Saxons, and the Danes; but the elaborate diſs 
ſertation upon it by Dr. Stukeley ſeems to have completely © reſtored this 
temple (to uſe the wards of his own OP ta the Britiſh Druids. 0 


They 


After this ceremony, two white bulls were facrificed, and 
the all- healing deity was invoked, with repeated ſupplica- i 
tions, to render the plant univerſally efficacious. The 


The Druids were of opinion, that it was derogatory 47 
the ſublimity and immenſity of the divine eſſence to con- 


| oF 


concourſe of people, and, with a golden pruning- knife, : 
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They communicated the arcana of their worſhip and 
learning to none but thoſe who had been initiated into 
their ſociety. Their mode of teaching conſiſted in di- 


recting their diſciples to commit to memory a great num 


ber of verſes 26, comprehending the various precepts of 
their religion wal morality, and explaining the ſeveral, 
branches of their learning; for, as their doctrines were 
unwritten” (a circumſtance. to which, in all probability, 


they at firſt ſubmitted from neceſſity, and afterwards from 


choice), poetry was better calculated than proſe to remedy- 
that inconvenience, from its being more {ſpeedily learn 4 


and more eaſily remembered. 
_ Cxfar aſſigns two reaſons for their not cuffering th their 1 5 


tenets to be committed to writing, though they had the 
uſe of letters, he ſays, in their civil tranſactions: one is, 


that they were unwilling to give the vulgar an opportu- 


nity of diſcovering their myſteries; the other, that they 


imagined the underſtandings. of their pupils would profit 


by the exerciſe of the memory, which, if the ſyſtem had 


been written, might perhaps have been too much neg- 


lected. So copious was their body of divinity, and fo ex- 


tenſive their ſyſtem of ethics; juriſptudence, and philoſo- 


phy, that ſome of their diſciples, as we are expreſly i bn 
| formed. by Cæſar, actually employed the long ſpace of 


twenty years in making themſelves maſters of the various 
branches of Druidical learning. | | 


With regard to the extent of their 1 * at- 
tainments, we have hardly ſufficient grounds for forming 


a determinate opinion, as they were ſo particularly cau- 


tious in the communication of their tenets and principles. 
There is no doubt that all the learning of the nation was 
principally, if not excluſively, confined to them. They _ 
are ſaid to have been ſo far acquainted with aſtronomy, 


as to have been enabled to predict, with e accu- 


a6, Caf. Comm, de Bel. Gall. lib. ri. cap. TY | 
racy, 
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racy, the times, quantities, and durations, of eclipſes; an 


inſtance of ſagacity which has ever attracted reverence 
and admiration from ignorant barbarians, who imagine 
that nothing leſs than a ſupernatural power is competent 


to ſuch predictions. Their knowledge is alſo ſaid to have 


extended to geometry, mechanics, and natural as well as 
moral philoſophy. They ſtudied the virtues of plants 


and herbs, and the anatomy of the human body, that they 


might render themſelves uſeful to their countrymen in the 


capacity of phyſicians ; for they were the only profeflors - 


of medicine-in the iſland. They mingled ſuperſtition with 
their medical practice, and performed many fanciful cere- 


monies not only in the gathering of medicinal plants, but 


alſo in the preparation of them *7. They pretended to 


an extraordinary ſkill in magic and aſtrology, and endea- 


youred to ſeduce the vulgar into a belief that the gods 
condeſcended to honor them with a familiar intercourſe. 
By ſuch pretences, which derived ſome credit and ſupport 
from their ſtriking ſuperiority to the bulk of the nation 
in learning and ſcience, they eſtabliſhed an almoſt deſpotic 
empire over the minds of the people. 


Of their civil, legiſlative, and juridical authority, we 
have undoubted evidence for affirming, that it was very . 
extenſive ; but, perhaps, not ſo unlimited in every reſpect 
as that which was exerciſed by the Gallic Druids. They 


were entruſted with the deciſion of all cauſes and contro- 
verſies, public or private, criminal or civil: they were 


the diſtributors of rewards and puniſhments ; and ſeem 


to have poſſeſſed the triple power of making, expounding, 7 


and executing the laws. A dreadful ſentence awaited the 


refractory mortal who refuſed to ſubmit to their judicial 
determinations. A vote of excommunication was imme- 


diately pronounced againſt him; the conſequence of 


Which was, that he was not only debarred from all reli= 


— 


27. Plinii Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxiv. 15 
3 . | 8 1 | \ gious 
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5 3 rites, but was rendered ineligible t to. any office civil 


or military, deprived of the protection of the laws, ex- 


cluded from all ſocial intercourſe, and ſtigmatiſed with 
univerſal odium, as an impious and flagitious wretch, 
whoſe diſobedience to the divine will, as interpreted by 


the miniſters of Heaven, had juſtly ſubjected him to the 
ſevereſt marks of eccleſiaſtical cenſure and —_ N 


nation 8. 
In the execution of their e Sad did not n 


0 ſafe to call in the aid of the ſecular arm; but gave direc- 


tions to perſons of their own order to inflict the puniſh- 
ments which they had decreed. This practice appears to 
have ariſen from an idea, that all violations of the laws 


5 were offences againſt Heaven, and conſequently ought to 
= be puniſhed by the hands of the miniſters of religion. 


The Arch-Druid was not only the high prieſt, but the 
ſupreme judge of the nation. He had the privilege of 
inſpecting the conduct of the kings and chieftains of the 
iſland, and of reſeinding all their illegal acts; and it is even 


aid, that he had ſufficient authority to depoſe ſuch princes 
as intruded into the ſovereignty, or made an improper uſe 


of their power; but we do not learn that any Britiſh 
Arch- Druid ever proceeded to ſuch an extremity of 
prieſtly arrogance as to deprive a prince of his royalty. 
He had the eaſting voice in all aſſemblies: to him, as to 


an oracle of infallibility, all difficult caſes were referred; 
and from his deciſion there was no appeal. He annually 


1. general court, in which he heard and determined 


cauſes i in the dernier reſſort. This ſeſlion i is ; ſuppoſed to. 
| have taken place in the iſle of Angleſey, which i is gene- 


$7 rally acknowledged to have been the metropolitan ſeat of 


the Brien Druids 3 e as from their Principal ſe- 
| | minary, 


#3 AS 


28. Cet de Bel. Gal. lib. vi. | 
29. e in this ie, x impgined o have bon the plc ofthe : 
| arch- 


ns OA k. 3 
minary; the ſeeds of Druidiſm were propagated with fach 


ſucceſs through all parts of Britain, that this ſyſtem flou- | 


riſhed here in greater perfection than in Gaul; for which 


reaſon ſuch of the Gallic youth as were deſirous of being 


accompliſhed in its e came hither for inſtrue- 


tion Ml 
If we refle@ e on he extent of the Crab: Dricd's carer 


and juriſdiftion, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed at the warm 


ſtruggles which the Druids made for attaining ſo pre- 


eminent a ſtation. Whoever manifeſtly ſurpaſſed the reſt . 


of the fraternity i in learning, virtue, and dignity 3*, ſuc- 
_ ceeded to: the pontificate z but when, from ſuppoſed equa-- 


lity, a competition aroſe, the office, which was enjoyed 8 
for life, was conferred by a majority of voices. It ſome- 


times happened, that the conteſt was attended with ſuch 


a warmth of animoſity, as not to be decided without the 


intervention. of arms ; but whether theſe ambitious ſtrug⸗ 


gles ever produced much bloodſhed, we are not in- 


formed. 
The Druids, in debe to ds come . and 
influence, enjoyed ſeveral valuable privileges and immu- 


Arch-Druid's reſidence ; and this opinion is corroborated by the ſigniſication 


of the name, the words Tre r Dryw implying © the city of the Druid,” as 
well as by the ruins of a building conjectured by Mr Rowlands to have 
been the manſion of that primate. This learned antiquarian, who has cet- 


tainly thrown ſome light on the dark ſubject of Druidical remains, though 


ſome of his theories are perhaps carried beyond the limits of ſober ſpecula- 


tion, diſcovered, in the environs of Tre'r Dryw, a large circu or theatre, 
raiſed up of earth and ſtones to a great height, and called Bryn-Gwyn, i. e. 


the ſupreme or royal tribunal. This, he thinks, may have been the tri- 
bunal of the Druidical pontiff. Mona Antiqua Re pt: p 89. 
8 Cf. de Bel. Gall. lib, vi. 
. The words uſed by Cæſar on this occaſion are, « fi quis ex reliquis 
* dignitate, ſuccedit.” As diguitas is ſubject to different acceptations, 
ſome have interpreted the word dignitate as referring to a ſuperiority of 


rank or influence; but the primary meaning of the word, viz. worthineſs or, 
merit, ſeems here to be preferable; though, indeed, there is little doubt of 


the occaſional prevalence of intereſt over merit in Druidical as well as 
other elections. 
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nities. Their perſons were deemed ſacred and idivielables: 


they were indulged with an exemption from taxes, and 


impoſitions of every kind 32; and, in conſideration. of 


their religious character, they were excuſed from military 
ſervice; for, whenever they attended in the field of battle, 
they were preſent from choice, not from any obligation 
to take. their turn rin war with the other claſſes wi the 


| 5 Nate, 5 


TT ſie, they Excited in the minds of their auditors a love of 1 


virtue, a thirſt of fame, and an ardor of enterpriſe. They 
accompanied their warlike countrymen to the ſcenes of 


The power, eben; . pretogatives | poſſeſſed by 
theſe ambitious prieſts, operated as ſtrong attractions to 


invite great numbers into their order; and even ſove- 
reigns did not conſider it as unworthy of their dignity to 
| Incorporate themſelves into the Druidical ſociety. 
While the Druids, properly ſo called, adminiſtered the 
| 8 of religion, exerciſed the office of magiſtrate, _ 
practiſed the healing art, and inftilled the dogmas of their 
_ philoſophy into the minds of their numerous diſciples, 
the Bards 33 were employed in compoſing hymns to the 
honor of their deities, in celebrating the praiſes of their 
| kings, heroes, and other eminent perſons, and in ſinging 
their compoſitions to the harp, Their hymns were fung 
at religious aſſemblies and feſtivals, and their other poems 5 
at private entertainments. By the frequent repetition of 


their heroic poems, accompanied with inſtrumental mu- 


military action, and endeavoured to animate them, during 


the engagement, with ſuch. ſongs as were beſt calculated 
to inflame their courage, and inſpire them with an ardent 
: zeal to emulate their moſt illuſtrious heroes Such was 


32. Caf. de Bel. Gal. lib. vi. cap. 13. 


33. Mr. Smith mentions the Cadet) as a a 4iſting claſs of the Droidicat 
prieſthood. from the Bards, and repreſents them as chronologiſts, gene- 
| alogiſts, and hiſtorians, Taos they. were NY 80 ſubdivifion, of the 


© 
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the. influence of the Muſes over the ſuſceptible. ankle of. - 
the ancient Britons; that the Bards; we are informed, 
have even been known to ſtop armies on the point of 
| conflict, and calm their mutual rage by the inſinuating 
perſuaſion of their pacific ſongs . Of the productions 
of the Bards of this period; we have i no remains; but it 
is probable that they were not much inferior to the poems 
which are aſcribed to Talieflin, Llywarch-hen, and other 
later Britiſh Bards, who, though they flouriſhed at a time 
when their countrymen were more eiviliſed than their 
anceſtors of the age of Cæſar, may ſtill be > ranked 
the uncultiyated poets of nature. 

The Druids, in their dreſs and 1 appearance; 
aſſumed ſeveral marks of diſtinftion: They wote long 
| garments that reached their heels, while the ſkins or man- 
tles of the generality of the people did not deſcend lower 
than the waiſt or knee. They permitted their beards to 
grow to a conſiderable length, contrary to that practice 
which we have already mentioned as followed by the 
haity of the iſland ; from whom they alſo differed in 
wearing the hair of the head ſhort. They uſually carried 
a wand in their hands, and had an amulet of an oyal form 
about cheir necks, called indiffereatly the ſerpents' of 
Druids? egg, enchaſed in gold 35, 

It would be improper to cloſe this account of the 
Druids without obſerving, that the fair ſex enjoyed the 
honor of beltig admitted into theit order ; and that ſome ' 
of theſe female devotees acquired a high reputation for 
their proficiency in Druidical learning. Many of theſe 
Druideſſes are faid to have lived together i in * 


34. Diodor. Sic. lib. v. bed. 37. 7 
"48; Pin. Hiſt. Natur, lib. XXix. cap. £ This ed 8 us, chat | 
the Druids egg was about the ſize of a moderate apple, and that its ſhell 
was a cartilaginous incruſtation, full of ſniall cavities. The Druids pre- 
tended that it was formed from the inteorweaving of ſeveral ferpents, What 
ever it was, they are ſaid to have attributed . virtues to it, both as an 


amulet and a medicine. ; | . 
i. n 5 . 6 2 ( | under 
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: under vows 'of perpectl SINGH like the nuns s of Fpopith 5 
times. 
The character of the Druids, gh! debafed by the 


union of cruelty and ſuperſtition, was it other reſpects 


exemplary. They teſtified, in their judicial decifions, | 
a great regard for juftice and impartiality. They 
were remarkable for the i innocence and integrity of their 
manners, and the ſimplicity and temperance of their lives. 
Their ſuperiority to the other claſſes of the community in 
knowledge and virtue, was calculated to excite the admi- 
tation, and conciliate the eſteem, of their countrymen z ; 
and what contributed to augment their influence over the 
people, was the conſideration of the high rank, and dig- 
nity of birth, * which the e 125 FF: them were diſ- 
tinguiſhed. 
From this ſketch of the TEA RE lata and re- 
| ligion, of the Britons, we proceed to offer ſome obſerva- 
tions on their commerce and arts. Es 
The Phœnicians were the firſt pedple who el 
a commercial intercourſe with Britain 3”, unleſs we ſup- 
| poſe that the Gauls, ſoon after the iſland was firſt peopled 
by their countrymen, carried on ſome trade with the 
_ _ emigrants. The jealouſy for which the Phcenicians were 
as remarkable, induced them to avoid communicating to 
other nations any intelligence reſpecting the ſituation of 
Britain; for they reaped ſuch benefit from their traffic 
with this iſland, that they wiſhed to be the excluſive car- 
Tiers of its commodities to the different parts of Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa, with which they traded. This advan- 
tage they enjoyed for a gonfiderable time ; but the Greeks 
at length made a diſcovery of the iſland, and commenced 
an immediate traffic for thoſe articles of Britiſh produce 
| which they had before received by the medium of the 
E hcenicians. The chief commodities that were hence 
356. Pompon. Mela, ub. ü. cap. 2. 37 strabo, lib. iii.. 
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exported "TE theſe commercial adventurers, were tin, lead, 
and. hides, for which, they. Wn earthen ware, falt, | 


braſs trinkets, &c. 

For ſome time prior to the 1 of Cats the 
Gals ſeem to have been the only foreign nation that 
carried on a direct trade with the Britons, Their inter- 


courſe was not confined, like that of the Phœnicians and 
Greeks, to the coaſt of Cornwall and the Scilly iſles, but 


extended to the greateſt portion of the long range of coaſt 


in the ſouthernmoſt parts of the iſland, though the inha- 
bitants of Kent are ſuppoſed to have had eee. ſhare 


1 the Gallic commerce. . FE 


WY > he inland natives had very little . or connexion 


with the Belgic Britons, and ſtill leſs with foreigners. 
Their wealth was compriſed in their herds of cattle, 
which they exchanged, as occaſion required, for other ar- 
ticles that appeared to them to be _— for the con- 


| renience of life. 


The Britiſh trade at this period was * 6 


- akin as well as by the medium of pieces of metal. 
Theſe, according to Cæſar, were either plates of braſs, 


er rings of iron, of a determinate weight v. 
The arts of ſhip-building and navigation are repre- 


bee as being very imperfectly underſtood by the an- 


: 38. That paſſage of Cæſar from which this remark is borrowed, is dif- 
ferently read by claſſical critics; ſome of whom, fot utuntur aut ere, read 


atuntur aut æreo, that is, nummo æreo, braſs coin; - whence it is concluded that 


the Britons made uſe of coin or ſtamped metal before the arrival of the 


/ Romans. But I have followed that reading which is juſtified by the ma- 


jority of manuſcripts, and ſupported by the learned Dr. Clarke in his accu 
rate edition of Cæſar's Commentaries. It is probable, however, from the 
following words uſed by Cicero, imperata tamen pecunia, in ſpeaking of the 
reſult of Cæſar's viſit to Britain, that the iſlanders had ſtamped metal or 
money, though, perhaps, it. was not coined by them, but was received from 
the Gauls in the courſe of trade. This ſuppoſition i is not incompatible with 


the former of the two readings. above-mentioned 5: for Cæſar wn onlx 


may that the Britons had no coin of their own mint. 


C3 | | cient 
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15 cient Britons. Their veſſels were extremely. ſmall and he 

| lights the keels and ribs were formed of flender pieces of ; 
wood, the intermediate ſpaces compoſed of wicker-work, 
and the whole covered with hides 3”. But there is fome 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the more Noe of the Belgie | 
colonies along the coaſt, had ſhips of larger dimenſions 
and greater ſtrength than theſe ; for it appears, that, in 
| N the year that preceded Cæſar's Britiſh expedition, the 
Veneti, a Gallic people, who excelled all the ſtates of 
Saul in ſhip- building and maritime affairs, were aſſiſted 
by the Britons whio lived on the oppoſite coaſt, in a ſea- 
fight with the Romans ; and it is far from being pro- 
bable, that the Veneti, who, from the trade they carried 
on with our iſland, muſt have had ſome knowledge of its 
maritime ſtates, would have ſolicited aid from a people 
who had na veſſels but the flight and ORR TOE 
of wicker above deſcribed. : * 

Architecture, at the period of which we are 8 5 
ing, had made little progreſs in this iſſand. The in- 
terior inhabitants dwelt in miſerabfe huts, formed of 

ſtakes interwoven with wattles, and covered at the top 

with boughs, ſkins, or turf, the ſides being plaſtered with 
mud, Many of them, i in Tide rigor of winter, or in time 
of war, lived in dens or caverns. In the Belgic ſtates, 
tze houſes, for the moſt part, were ſuperior i in ſtrepgth 
and convenience to thoſe in the inland territories, the 
ſides being formed of beams inſtead of fiakes, and the 
roof thatched with ſtraw n. A circular form was pre- 
ferred to any other, in the conſtruction of theſe cottages, 
which rarely contained more than one room, with the 


39. Caſ de Bello diyili, lib. i. . . in. eTimzs. Lac rand 
| fal. lib. iv. I. ISL, | 


40. Cz, de Bel. Gall lib. m. cap. 8, 9. The Veneti reſided in that part 

of Bretagne which comprehends the territory about Vannes; a name fe- 

3 -pently derived from Venetia, the Oey of this o__ * 2 | 
| 4+ Dioor. Ale lib. v. 1 N | | OR 
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miſcuouſly repoſed on a continued bed o ruſhes or ſtraw, 

placed immediately upon the floor. "TOP roofs of theſe 

cabins were generally conical. CNEL N 
The towns and villages of the 8 were ſituated in 


woods, and ſometimes near marſhes: the circuit was de- 


fended by ramparts of earth, or felled trees; and a trench 


completed the fortification 4, It is probable that their 


' towns were very thinly ſcattered, except along the ſouth- 


ern coaſts, where the influence of commerce had con- 


tributed to the increaſe of ꝑopul atio. 


The manufactures that reſpect clothing, were a 
to the maritime colonies, who had ſome knowledge of the 


arts of ſpinning and weaving both flax and wool. They 


were alſo acquainted with: the practice of dying ds for 


which purpoſe they principally made uſe. of woad. 


The art of working tin, iron, copper, and lead, ot 


underſtood by ſome of the Belgic ſtates, The Britons 
of Cornwall are celebrated by an ancient author for their 
great ſkill in the preparation of tin“. The iron was 
worked into-rings, chains, and ſometimes into ſwords. 


The copper that was uſed in the iſland, was not the pro- 


duce of the ſoil, but was purchaſed from foreign mer- 


chants. Of this metal, ſome of the tools and warlike im- 


pee of the natives were partly conſtructed. 


The military art, among a ſavage people divided into 


many petty and diſcordant ſtates, is generally better un: 
derſtood than the arts and operations df civil ſociety. 
| This ſeems to have been the caſe in Britain. The fre- 
quency of wars between contiguous ſtates, kept the in- 


kearth in the centre, around which the whole famil y pro- | 


habitants always prepared for action, ſtimulated their 


courage, and increaſed their experience. All the mem- 
bers of the ſtate, except the Druids, were accuſtomed, 


* Caf. de Bel. Gall. lib. v. cap 17. —Strabo, Ub. 0 iv. 
aac * Ib. v. ; 


& 
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OO. from hows youth, to martial exerciſes, in which they took . 
great delight. The ſongs of their Bards contributed to 
cheriſh this warlike ſpirit; and the doctrine of the me- 
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tempſychoſis inſpired them with a conterpe of _ | 
nd of death, 7 | 
The offenſive arms hel 4 by the e Britiſh enn were 


| a broad ſwords, javelins, and ſpears headed with 


| copper, or edged with flint; at the upper end of which 


was a hollow ball of braſs, filled with pieces of metal, in- 


tended for the purpoſe of terrifying the horſes of the cne- 


my. But there was not an entire uniformity i in the ae- 


coutrements of the whole body of infantry; for many of 


1 95 them appeared i in the field with no other offenſive weapons | 
than ſpears and javelins. Their defenſive armour con- 


ſiſted of a light round target made of wood, or of ofiers 


| Cloſely: interwoven, covered with leather, and _ 


for ſtrength as well as ornament, with nails of braſs ++ 


On extraordinary occaſions, the Britons brought Pert 
numbers of horſe i into the field. Theſe troops were fur. 
nifhed with ſpears, ſhields, and broad ſwords, They 


would ſometimes diſmount, and engage with the ene- 


my on foot; and their horſes, it is ſaid, were ſo well 
trained, as to remain in the ſpot where they were left, till 
the return of their riger. The cavalry were occaſionally 


2 accompanied with ſame of the ſwifteſt of the infantry, each 


of whom kept pace with all the motions af the __— 


| horſes, 


The other Krisen of i Britiſh" Army was Torame, of 
the principal men of the ſtate, who fought from chariots, - 


Theſe carriages were rude in their conſtruction, but were 
embelliſhed with curious ſculptures and paintings: they 


were uſually. drawn by two horſes, and provided with 


- tharp ſeythes and hooks, which were fixed to the axle. | 
trees. They contained the charioteer and one or more 


44: Herod, lib, a, nd in Severo, Taciti Vit. * _— 
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warriors. The dexterity of the iſlanders in the manage - 
ment of theſe deſtruftive vehicles, is mentioned by an- 
cient writers in terms of high commendation. | They. 


- age 


could ſtop the horſes, at full ſpeed, with the greateſt eaſe, py 


even on the declivity of ſteep hills, and immediately guide 
and turn them: they could run along the pole, reſt on 


the yoke, and thence, with ſurpriſing rapidity, return to 


their ſeats. They drove their chatiots with great fury 
among the thickeft ranks of the enemy, diffuſing terror 
and confuſion around them; and when they engaged the 


horfe, they leaped from: theſe machines, and fought on 
foot; their chatioteers in the mean time retiring, and 
poſting themſelves in ſuch a Ration, that, if their maſters 


were in danger of being overpowered by ſuperiority” ' of. 


number, they might effect a ſpeedy retreat to their cha. 


riots. By this mode of combat (fays' Cæſar) they blend+ | 


ed the ſpeed of cavalry with the ſteadineſs of infantry . 
The number of corps in a Britiſh army correſponded 


with that of the clans or tribes, each chieftain officiating | 
as captain of his own tribe, and the ſovereign of the ſtate 
acting as commander in chief of the united tribes. When 


an army was compoſed of the aggregate ſtrength of ſe- 


= 


veral ſtates, the prince of one of them was elected gene- . 


raliſſimo of the whole force. It was their cuſtom to en- 


gage in ſeparate bodies, with large intervals between them, 
that they might have ample ſpace for action, and that a 
weary or overpowered corps might be relieved by rein- 


forcements of unwaſted vigor. When they approach- 
ed an enemy, they practiſed every method they could de- 


viſe to inſpire terror: they gave repeated ſhouts, their 
arms claſhed, their trumpets emitted a hoarſe and ſolemn 


ſound: they danced as they proceeded, liſtened with rap- 


tures to the martial longs of the _ and began the 


Js cat de Bel. Gall, ib. iv. cap. 29. x 46. Ca. de Bel. Gall, 
| * wh 12. 


attack 
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attack with the moſt eager impetuoſity. Their ardor, 


| however, was too frequently cooled by the firſt repulſe, 


aſter which it was difficult to rally them; barbarians in 


general, though fierce in the onſet, being deficient in 


that ſteady reſolution, that determined perſeverance, which 


| are the effects of regular diſcipline and patient ſubordi- 
nation. They occaſionally practiſed with ſucceſs the fol- 


loving ſtratagem: they retreated in apparent diſorder, 


with a view of enticing the enemy to a purſuit ; and when 


this feint had produced the deſired effect, they returned 
to the charge with freſh alicrity. They were often at- 


tended into the field by their wives and children, who 
were ſtationed in waggons on the flanks and in the rear 
of the army; and we are informed, that the females did 
not always remain idle ſpectators, but would frequently 
throw off the effeminacy and weakneſs of their ſex, and 


ruſh into the heat of the battle. Theſe inſtances of cou- ; 


. rage ſo endeared them to a warlike people, that they were 


conſulted in affairs of the greateſt moment, and ſome of 
them were permitted to fit in council; a ſtriking proof 


of that gallantry and regard for the ſex which the Britons 


preſerved amidſt rudeneſs and barbariſm. 
By this conciſe delineation of the manners and cuſtoms 


of the ancient Britons, as they appeared at the time of 


the Roman invaſion, the reader is enabled to enter, with 


due preparation, upon the progreſſive hiſtory of this peo- 


ple, from the period of that memorable event, 
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7 Caſer 8 for a in Mews: e 5 

Ihe Britons in two engagements—and returns to Gaul. 

He re- uiſſis Britain the next year loſes forty ſhips in a 

| form—draws the reft of his fleet aſhore, and entrenches 

it. He gains ſeveral advantages over the enemy.—Some 

of the Britiſh ſlates ſubmit to him,— He takes the capi- 

talof Caſſivellaunus—who ſupplicates Peace. — Helimpoſes 
2 tribute and returns in Safety to the continent. 


3 we reflect on the continual. 8 be 
ments which the Romans made on the liberty and inde- 
pendence of other nations, whoſe territories they-invaded 
without the leaſt regard to juſtice, from an ardent thirſt. 
of glory, opulence, and dominion, we cannot repreſs the 
ſentiments of indignation ; but when we conſider, on the 
other. hand, that they civiliſed and poliſhed the rude in- 
; habitants of the countries which wy ſubjected to their 
- 1 ſways 
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ſway, and that the propagation of arts and knowledge 
kept pace with the rapid progreſs of their arms, the hor- 


rors. of the picture are conſiderably_ ſoftened and dimi- 


niſhed-. VVT 3 


The pretext aſſigned by Julius Cæſar for lis hoſtile 


- . _ viſit to this iſland, was, that the Britons had aſſiſted the 
Gauls while the Romans were engaged in war againſt 
that nation. As the haughty maſters whom he then ſerved 


affi to view the /auxiliaties of their enemies in the 


light of principals, and would not ſuffer them to eſcape 


with impunity, this pretenee, in the eyes of a Romarr 
commander, was a juſtifiable ground of hoſtility. But a 


motive of a very different kind is alleged by an intelligent 


Roman author', who imputes Cæſar's enterpriſe to his 


hopes of procuring a large quantity of Britiſh pearls, 


which were then in high eſtimation. This aſſertion is 
corroborated by ſome inſinuations in the letters of one 


of the moſt eminent of Cæſar's cotemporaries 2, imply- 


ing that the hope of finding ſilver; as well as other valu- 


able ſpoils, operated as a grand inducement to the inva- 
ſion of the iſland. Though this illuſtrious general was 
far from being tainted with that ſpecies of avarice which 


ſeeks only its own gratification, he was certainly guilty | 
of | occaſional acts of rapacity ; and the hiſtorian who 


repreſents the deſire of ſpoil as one motive for his ex- 
pedition to Britain, cannot juſtly be accuſed of a wiſh 


to derogate from the well-earned fame of his. liberal: 
The leading principle, however, that impelled him 
moſt forcibly on this occaſion, ſeems to have been ws 


inſatiable thirſt of glory and conqueſt, which he thought | 


would be highly gratified by his diffuſion of the terror of 


bis arms into a country hitherto unapproached by the 


12 Satan in Vit. Jul. Cæſ. cap. 47. . 2. Cicero. 
3. See the 54t] chapter of his life by Suctonjus, who has enumerated 
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| Roman cages. and fled, i in the A of e "why x 
a new world, 1 5 
aſſembled many Galle merchants Who bad viſited the r. 
iſland in the way of trade; to whom he put a variety of . 
queſtions reſpecting its extent, the commodiouſneſs of its 
harbours, the names, number, and power, of the ſtates 
by whom it was occupied. To theſe inquiries he could 
not procure ſatisfactory anſwers ; for the traders whom he : 
conſulted were either unwilling or unable to give him 
any intelligence of moment. This uncertainty induced 
him to diſpatch Caius Voluſenus i ina galley for the purpoſe 
of examining the Britiſh coaſts, and gaining all the in- 
formation in his power. During the abſence of that of- 
ficer, he himſelf advanced with his whole army into the 
country of the Morini 4, and gave orders that all his ſhips 
ſhould be collected without delay in one of the ports of 
that territory. In the mean time, ſeveral ſtates of the 
Belgie Britons, being appriſed of his deſign by ſome of 
the merchants of Gaul, ſent ambaſſadors 'to him with 
_ propoſals of ſubmiſſion, and the promiſe of hoſtages for 
their future fidelity. He received theſe envoys with his 
ala politeneſs, and exhorted them to perſevere in the . 
Fame favorable ſentiments, They were accompanied- | : 
in their return, at the deſire of Cæſar, by Comius, whom 
that general had lately promoted to the ſovereignty of | 
the Atrebates in Gaul. This prince, who had great in- 
fluence among the Britons, was directed by Cæſar to viſit : 
many of their ſtates, and perſuade them to ſolicit the pro- 
tection, and accept the alliance, of the Roman govern- 
ment. To theſe perſuaſions he was deſired to add, that 
a e would 9 come over to the iſland Rs 
E 
+ 4. | This people inhabited a part of the provinces now ditinguiled by 


the names of Picardy, Artois, and French Flanders, - 
5. Cæſ. de . Hb. tv, cap. 19. 


„„ Volu- 
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Ante 
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Voluſenus mak from his ſurvey on the fifth day 


| = 55- after his Ailing, and made a report to his general; but 


his reception. Not diſcouraged by this deficiency of in⸗ 


his information was doubtleſs very imperfect, as he would | 


not venture to land in the face of an enemy prepared for 


= | telligence, Cæſar embarked the infantry of two legions 


In about eighty tranſports, and appropriated, for the caval- 
ry of theſe legions, eighteen others, which were wind- 


bound at a porto eight miles diſtant from the place of 


dis principal officers i in a few galleys; ; and, having taken 
1 every precaution he judged neceſlary for ſecuring, i in his 


2 the general embarkation, with orders that they ſhould 


Join him with all poſſible diſpatch. He then ſtationed 


abſence, the fidelity of the Gauls, he ſet ſail in the night, 


N and, about ten o'clock the next morning, reached the 


Britiſh coalt 7. 
The iſlanders finding, on the return of heir ambaſſa- 
dors, that Cæſar was not inclined to deſiſt from his i inten- 


tion of viſiting their country, made immediate prepara- 


'tioris for their own defence. They had ſeiſed Comius, as 
ſoon as he had diſembarked, without waiting to hear the 
particulars of his commiſſion. They regarded him as a 
creature of Cæſar, and a ſpy; and puniſhed his attempt 
with fetters and impriſonment. They then marched, in 


numerous bodies, to that part of the coaſt where they ſup s 


poſed the Romans would endeavour to effect A deſcent. 


*Czfar therefore found the rocky coaſt which he firſt 
approached, covered with armed troops ; and the cliffs 75 
in this part had ſuch a command of the landing-places, 
that. it would have been dangerous to have ſet foot on 
ſhore while thoſe aſcents were ſo crouded with combat- | 


; 6. It is not 3 ien which were . two ports where the in- 
fantry and cavalry reſpectively embarked ; but there is no reaſon to doubt 


that they were in the nn of the preſent towns of Calais and 


; Boulogne. 


1 Cal. de 1285 Gall ib, i iv. ap. 19, 20, 28. 
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ants 3. He immediately reſolyed to make ſearch for a Ante 
more convenitht ſtrand ; but, as the cavalry, had not yet C. SS. 


joined him, he thought proper to lie at anchor for ſome 
hours. He held a council of war in this interval, and 


gave ſuch directions to his officers as the nature of the 


ſervice required. About three in the afternoon, he 
weighed anchor, when the wind and tide co- operated 


in his favor; and, having ſailed eight or nine miles fur- 
ther to the northward, he diſcovered an open level ſhore, 
where he determined to make his deſcent. The Britons 
were not ſlow in ſuſpecting his intention; and they de- 
tached their cavalry and military chariots to this ſpot, | 


with a firnr reſolution of preventing, if poſſible, the land- 
ing of the Romans. The reſt of the IIS wars fol- 
lowed with great expeditions. ED | 


The difficulties to which the Roman Redd were ex- | 
poſed in endeavouring to land, were truly formidable, and 


are thus'deſcribed by the elegant pen of the general who 


conducted this expedition. Their ſhips were too large 
to float near the beach; ſo that the ſoldiers, though un- 


acquainted with the depth, and encumbered with heavy 
armour, were at once obliged to leap overboard, fix their 
footing amidſt the waves, and engage in unequal combat 
with enemies who either ſtood on dry ground, or ad- 


vanced a little way into the water, in places of which 
they had a perfect knowledge ; who had all their limbs at 
full liberty, made the moſt effectual uſe of their javelins, 
and puſhed forward their horſes, inured to hazardous ſer- 


vice, with great intrepidity v. This obſtinate reſiſtance 
ſtruck the Romans, who were unaccuſtomed to ſuch a 
mode of fighting, with confuſion and diſmay. They did 
not act with their uſual courage and alacrity, and would 


rn have yielded to wad delultory valor of the fero- 


8. Free Ceſar I defeilption it may | 62 concluded, that theſe cliffs were 


thoſe of Dover. 9. Cf, lib. iv. cap. 21, 22. 10. Id ibid. 
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_ cious iſlanders; had not Cæſar's preſence of mind ſug · 
> ſos to him the following expedient. He gave orders 


that his galleys ſhould be rowed nearer the ſhore, ſo as to 


flank the enemy, who might then be ſucceſsfully attacked 
with engines, ſlings, and arrows. The novelty of this 
method of attack confounded the Britons, who made a ſud- 
den pauſe, and then retreated to a ſmall diſtance. The Ro- 


mans, however, were {till very unwilling to commit 
themſelves to ſuch a depth of water, in the face of the 
enemy; but they were ſoon rouſed from their timidity by 


the intrepid behaviour of the-ſtandard-bearer of the tenth 


legion, who, after imploring the protection of the gods, 


exclaimed with a loud voice, Leap overboard, my 
4 fellow-ſoldiers, unleſs you with to betray the eagle into | 
« the hands of the enemy: for my own part, I am re- 


© ſolved to diſcharge my duty to my country and my 
4 commander **,” He had no ſooner uttered this la- 


conic and iche harangue, than he boldly leaped into 
the ſea, and advanced his enſign againſt the Britons. 


The ſoldiers that were in his ſhip, exhorted each other 


not to ſuffer ſo great a diſgrace as the Joſs of their ſtand- 


ard: the dread of danger gave way to the fear of ſname; 


they all ſprung from the veſſel, and puſhed forward amidſt 
the waves with great reſolutlon. This example ſoon dif- 


fuſed its influence among the other tranſports, from 


which the Romans leaped in mutual emulation, and pro- 


ceeded in a body againſt the iſlanders, 


A herce conflict now enſued, which was tained 
with equal obſtinacy on both ſides, till the Romans, find- 
ding it impracticable to form in the water, and being 
conſequently unable to exert that ſuperiority of diſcipline 


by which they were diſtinguiſhed; were thrown into 
_ great confuſion; while the Britons furiouſly attacked all 


who o gained the SS and cut them i in pieces vefore wy 


1. Ce. lib. iv. . Ea. 3. 
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| eduld unite. In this ſecond emergency, Cæſar 8 Ante 


all the boats of his fleet to be filled with men, whom he 


directed to ſuſtain ſuch as appeared moſt to require aſſiſt- ; 


ance, This critical ſuccour turned the ſcale in favor of 
the Romans, who being now enabled to ſet foot on dry 
land in conſiderable numbers, formed their ranke, and at- 


tacked the iſlanders with renewed. alacrity. This en- 


C. SJ. 


gagement on land was of very ſhort continuance. The 


Romans no longer | fought under thoſe diſadvantages 
which have been already enumerated : their military {kill 


and experience, their ſteadineſs of diſcipline, their con- 


fidence of victory over a tumultuous army of barbarians, 
rendered them ſuperior to all the efforts of the enemy, 


"whom. they compelled to retire with precipitation; ; but 
Cæſar thought proper to deſiſt from the purſuit, as his 


| cavhley had not arrived! 


This defeat threw the Britons into.ſuch 3 
that they laid aſide, for the preſent, all thoughts of reſiſt- 
ance, and ſent deputies to the victor to ſue for peace. 


With theſe they diſpatched Comius, whom they had kept 


in priſon from the moment of his landing in the iſland till 


after the termination of the battle. They ſolicited Cz- 


| far's-pardon for the indignity with which they had treftted 


his ambaſſador, imputing the blame of it to the populace. 
They profeſſed a perfect obedience: to the commands of 
the Roman general, and promiſed to deliver hoſtages for 
their good behaviour. Cæſar expoſtulated with the en- 


voys on the conduct of the Britons, in oppoſing his de- 
barkation in ſo hoſtile a manner, after they had volun- 


tarily ſent ambaſſadors to the continent with offers f i 


ſubmiſſion and ſupplications of peace: for the impropriety 


of their conduct, however, from whatever cauſe it aroſe, 


they might be aſſured (he ſaid) of his nn on 


12. This battle was fought 3 in the neighbourhood of Deal i in W as PE 


| the generality of antiquarians ſuppoſe ; but ſome, with leſs ESC 
think it took place near Richborough. | | 
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condition of the delivery of a certain number of hoſtages- | 
They produced, fome of theſe immediately, and , . 


to ſend him the remainder in a few days 3. 


: Hoſtilities being thus terminated, the Britiſh army was 
diſbanded; and ſeveral of the princes of the iſland aſſem- 


bling, recommended themſelves and their . ſtates 


to the protection of the Romans. 
On the fourth day after the arrival of Ceſar, an acci- 
a dank happened which gave a new turn to the affairs of the 


jlland. The eighteen tranſports in which his cavalry had 


embarked, failed on that day from Gaul with a gentle 


breeze; but when they approached the coaſt of Britain, 


Nor did the tranſports which had brought the infantry 
hither, and were now lying at anchor, eſcape the effects 


- of the tempeſt. Twelve of them were daſhed to pieces, 
and the reft rendered unfit for ſervice ; and as this ſtorm 
happened at the time of full moon, the tide of flood was 
_ fo high during the night, that the alleys, which * been 
| Goin aſhore, were filled with water . ? 4 
Fhis unexpected event was regarded by the 3 | 


* 28 a great misfortune. As they had intended to pals the 


their ſhattered veſſels, they were at once deſtitute of ſhips 
to carry them out of the iſland, and of neceſſaries by 


| which they could maintain themſelves in it during the ap- 
proaching winter. They bad alſo reaſon to 8 


13. Car. lin iv. cap. 2. 
14. Orofins and ſome other Lillonjas inform us, that moſt. of theſe 
W 5. Cætſ, lib, iv. cap. 26. 


— 


ſo as to be diſcerned from Cæſar's camp, the wind ſud- 
_ denly began to blow with ſuch violence, that ſome: of 
them were forced back to the port from which they had 

failed, and the others driven firſt towards the weſtern 

f parts of the iſland, and afterwards to the continent 


winter in Gaul, they had not furniſhed themfclyes with a 
Rock of proviſions for that ſeaſon 3 and, having brought 
with them no materials with which they might repair 
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that the Britons would take advantage of the diſtreſs to * — 
which they were now reduced, and e to avenge TG 
the invaſion of their country. 

While this calamity filled the Romans with dejection, 
it elevated, in the ſame proportion, the courage and hopes 
of the iſlanders. Thoſe princes who had ſolicited the 
protection of Cæſar, were ſtill aſſembled in his camp, re- 
ceiving his commands with a reluctant fubmiſſion. They 
now began to hold private confultations on the con- 
ſequences of the late ſtorm, which, they obſerved, had 
left the Romans in a deſtitute condition. They repre- 
ſented this to- each other as a favorable opportunity of 
taking ample vengeance on their enemies, and recovering 
that independence which they had ſo ingloriouſly for- 
feited. Judging, from the ſmall extent of the Roman 
camp, that their invaders were not very numerous, they 
flattered themſelves with the idea of an eaſy. conqueſt; 
and even if they ſhould be unable to extirpate them by 
the ſword, famine, they were convinced, would complete 
the. work of deſtruction. They reſolved to exert their 
diligence in haraſſing and cutting off their foraging par- 
ties, and performing other acts of hoſtility, till the aninel | 
of the winter. They indulged the ſanguine hope, that the 
ſignal chaſtiſement they might now inflict on the Rmank 
interlopers, would effectually deter others from all hoſtile 1 
intruſion. Inſpired with theſe ſentiments, they retired 
ſingly from the camp, that there might be the leſs ground 
of ſuſpicion; and began to re- aſſemble their forces with 
great expedition and privacy. Cæſar, though unac- 
quainted with the particulars of their ſecret counſels, 
was inclined to ſuſpect that ſome ſcheme was in agitation 
_ repugnant to the ſpirit. of the treaty which had been 
lately concluded. Their delaying to ſend the promiſed « 
- hoſtages ſeemed to argue an unwillingneſs to comply - 
with the terms of the peace; and the conſideration of the 
paw en had befallen his fleet, an event ap= 

| Da parently 
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parently ſo favorable to the defire of ſhaking off the 8 he 
had impoſed on them, removed from his mind all doubt of 
their eagerneſs to embrace this opportunity. He: there- 
fore made immediate preparations to ſecure himfelf and 
his army againſt all diſagreeable events. He OR his 
ſoldiers to bring to the camp daily ſupplies of corn from 
the adjacent country; gave orders that the materials of 
thoſe, veſſels which had received the greateſt damage 
ſhould be uſed i in refitting the others; and ſent to Gaul 
for ſuch ſtores as were requiſite for completing the re- 
pairs of his navy. This ſervice was performed by his men 
with ſuch diligence and alacrity, that, in a ſhort time, his 
whole fleet was in a proper condition for failing, except 
the veſſels which had contributed by their * to 
the reparation of the reſt s. 5 | 
Many of the Britons ſtill frequented the "ER camp; 
thie better to diſguife their i intention of deviating from the 
ſtrict obſervance of the treaty. The Romans continued 
to ſupply themſelves with corn at the expence of the 
| iſlanders, without conſidering that ſuch conduct was 
a glaring violation of the peace; for Cæſar ſeems to have ; 


thought himfelf fully authoriſed to deprive them of the 


bleſſings of their harveſts at his own diſcretion, though 


he had no grounds for ſuppoſing that they ſowed more corn 
than was requiſite for their private conſumption. : 5 
The harveſt in this neighbourhood was now all col- 
lected, except one field, to which the ſeventh legion was 
| therefore ſent for the Purpoſe of foraging. Cæſar was 
ſoon after informed by the ſentinels of his camp, that an 
uncommon cloud of duſt was ſeen to ariſe from that 
quarter to which his foragers. had directed their march. Is 
Suſpecting that the Britons had violated the treaty, he 
immediately marched out at the head of the two cohorts 
that N the camp, after having ordered two others t to 5 


Fs 16. Caf. 1, 1 iv. N. . Lg 
: 5 fucceed 
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ſucceed to their Ration, and the remainder of his forces Ante 


to follow him inſtantly. On reaching the ſpot, he beheld 
a ſcene that arouſed his feelings. He found the legion 


ſeverely preſſed by the iſlanders, who had concealed them 


ſelves the preceding night in an adjoining "wood. From 
this ambuſcade they had made a ſudden attack upon the 
Romans, who, having laid down their arms, were diſ- 
perſed in the a& of reaping, They had ſlain. many of 
them, and thrown the reſt into diſorder, encompaſſing 
them with their cavalry and chariots of war. The 
foragers having been attacked in ſo unprepared a ſtate, 
would have found the greateſt difficulty in preventing 
themſelves from being cut off. In this dangerous criſis,” 
Cæſar made his appearance; and his- arrival proved a very 
opportune relief to his oppreſſed legionaries, whoſe fears 
vaniſhed as ſoon as they ſaw their general approach with 
a reinforcement. The Britons now deſiſted from the 
engagement; while Cæſar, content with the reſcue of the 
ſeventh legion, ſtood for ſome time in order of battle; and 
then made a retreat to his camp, am it imprudent to 
provoke the enemy to a general action, while a great 
part of his army had not recovered from the fatigue of an 
unſucceſsful conflict. The illanders, though elate with 
the advantage they had gained over the e were 
equally deſirous with Cæſar of avoiding a general engage 
ment. Perhaps they did not think their preſent army ſuf- 
ficiently numerous to cope with the diſciplined valor of 


the Romans. 5 . 


* 


i . 


17. Cæſar obſerves, on e chat only a few of his ſoldiers. were 


lain. But it muſt be conſidered that even thoſe commanders who are 
moſt diſtinguiſhed by their veracity, are in general too much inclined, in 
their narratives of actions in which they have been concerned, to diminiſh 
the ſucceſs of their enemies, and magnify their own. Tt is highly proba- 
ble, that, in a conflict in which the Romans fought under ſuch diſcourage | 
ing circumſtances, more than a fe2v of them loſt their lives: but a military 
narrator will not always reſiſt the temptation of concealing his real _. 
under the veil of an indiſtinct and relative term. 5 

238. Caf, lib, iv. cap. 30. : 
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Ante For ſeveral days after this ſkirmiſh, there was a con- 
G Sg. ſtant ſucceſſion of rainy and tempeſtuous weather, which 
| produced a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities. The Britons, during 
| E - this interval, ſent expreſſes to many af their ſtates, expa- 
= tiating on the inconſiderable number and dejection of the 
> | | Roman forces, and holding out, as a lure, the proſpect of 
| lich ſpoils, as well as the opportunity of delivering them- 
| ſelves for ever from ſubjection, if they ſhould ſucceed in 
forcing the camp of their enemies. Animated by ſuch 
flattering but deluſive repreſentations, they aſſembled 
without loſs of time great multitudes of horſe and foot, 
with a determined reſolution of attacking the Roman en- 
trenchments. When this army had approached the hoſtile 
Ls camp, they found Cæſar prepared to receive them in due 
form. He had drawn out the two legions before his 
camp, accompanied with about thirty horſe, which Co- 
mius had brought over with him from Gaul. The battle 
immediately commenced ; and, after a ſhort but vigorous 
conflict, the iſlanders were put to flight. The Romans 
purſued them for ſeveral miles, killed a great number of 
them, and burned all the habitations they found within a 
re conſiderable circuit. By this additional defeat the Britons 
U„„f̃ bo diſcouraged, that they ſent ambaſſadors the ſame 
4; day to aſſure Cel of their ſubmiſſion, and ſolicit the fa- 
EC vere} peace 
| The conqueror was far from being dilpleaſed at the 
= enemy” s inclination for pacific meaſures, He' was im- 
patient to return to the continent before the autumnal 
' equinox, which being uſually a tempeſtuous ſeaſon, would 
© expoſe: him to great danger in his paſſage, particularly as 
his ſhips, though repaired, were ſtill too infirm to tempt a 
3 ſtormy ſea. He therefore granted peace to the iſlanders, 
on condition of their ſending over to Gaul double the 
number of hoſtages he had before demanded ; and, taking 
the MONT of the firſt fair wind, ſet fail with his 


F p cet ll u. en o gg. . 
| EE. | „55 whole 


new tranſports almoſt ready for launching, beſides 28 
1 galleys; a circumſtance which gave him the greateſt ſatiſ- 


i 
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whole army about midnight, after a month had 6 n Ame 
elapſed from the day of his deſcent. 6 * 

This expedition of the great Julius, though it hardly 
exceeded the merit of a diſcovery, and was not attended WS. 
with any deciſive advantages to the Roman republic, was 
ſo highly applauded by the ſenate, that a ſupplication of 
twenty days was decreed in honor of the enterpriſe. This 
decrees while it overbalanced the deſert of the exploits / 
from which it originated, may be deemed a tacit acknow- 
ledgment of the favorable ſentiments which-the Romans 
entertained not only of Britiſh valor, but of the i impor, 


| tance of ſo extenſive an iſland, which they hoped would 
| ſoon be reduced under their dominion, and to the con- 


queſt of which, they might imagine, Cæſar would be 
greatly encouraged by a We en that redounded fo 5 
much to his honor. | | 

Of the Britiſh ſtates with whom Cul concluded his | 
laſt treaty of peace, only two ſent him the hoſtages he had _ | 
required. The neglect of the other ſtates did not perhaps. : 


give him any uneaſineſs, as it afforded him a plauſible pre- 
text for that ſecond viſit to the iſland which he otherwiſe | | 
intended to make. Before he left Gaul for Italy, he gave : 


orders for a complete reparation of his old ſhips, as well as 


for building a conſiderable number of others on a new 
plan, calculated at once for the better accommodation of 


troops as well as beaſts of burthen, for the greater eaſe 
and ſecurity both of embarking and landing, and for ſupe- 5 
rior quickneſs of paſſage, Theſe commands were exe- | 2 


cuted in his abſence with ſuch diſpatch, that, on his re- 
turn to Gaul in the enſuing ſpring, he found 600 of the Ante 


C. 54. 


faction. He warmly commended the ſingular diligence . 
of the ſoldiers employed in this ſervice, and tae active 


: Zeal Lad the Ueutenants who had ſuperintended the work. 
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Ante He fixed upon the port of Itius 20 for the vod of 


E. 54. 


bis fleet; and having ſuppreſſed ſome commotions on the 
continent, he embarked with an army conſiſting of five 
legions and 2000 cavalry, the whole number of his ſhips, 
old and new, amounting to more than 80027. He was 
accompanied by many of the princes and nobles of Gaul, 


whom his fears of a Gallic inſurrection induced him to 
take in his ſuite as hoſtages for the pacific conduct of 
their countrymen. Sailing at ſun-ſet; he arrived, the next 


day at noon, on that part of the Britiſh coaſt where he 


had landed in the preceding ſummer. He found the 


fore ſilent and ſolitary, and conſequently diſembarked 
without the leaſt oppoſition; for, though a large army of 


the iſlanders had marched down to the ſea- ſide to obſtruct 


- his landing, they were ſo terrified at the diſtant view of 
his formidable armament, that they deſpaired of being able 
to prevent his deba l ation, and haſtened * the ſhore ; 


to a place of greater ſecurity . 


Czfar's firſt object after his 3 to mark out 


the ground for a camp. While he was in ſearch of a pro- 
per ſpot for this purpoſe, he found ſome ſtraggling 9 
Britons, whom he immediately made priſoners. Having 


learned from them to what part the army of their coun- 


trymen had retired, he began his march in the evening 


of the ſame day, attended by his whole army, except ten 


echorts and 300 horſe that were left, under the command 


of Quintus Atrius, to guard 1255 fleet. After a progreſs 


20. The exact ſituation of portus Thing mentioned by Cafar, is nat afcer- ” 


. tained by geographers or hiſtorians. * Somner has endeavoured to prove 
that it was the ſame with Geſſoriacum, now Boulogne; and Tyrrel and 


Brady agree with him in this opinion. Others think it was Calais; and 


ſome, Vitſan. But it is a matter of little conſequence which of theſe ports 
t was, though this ſingle point has given birth to expreſs diſſertations. It 


is ſufficient to know that * 1 was a harbour near the narroweſt part of the 


Dover ſtrait, 


21. Cotta, one of Cæſar's Apts, APR che number amount, in ebe 


of his letters, to 2000. ns. e Cad. lib. v. 2260 27 4s 7 
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ef about twelve miles, he beheld the enemy advantageouſly 
poſted on a riſing ground, with a wood in their rear and 
a river 25 in their front. With their chariots and cavalry 
they endeavoured to obſtruct the paſſage of the Romans 
over this river; ; but their efforts proved ineffectual; for 
Cæſar's horſe quickly forced their way to the oppoſite 


bank, and the infantry immediately followed. The 
iſlanders retreated from the attack of the Roman cavalry 


into the wood, within which was a fortification ſtrong 


heaped upon each other to a great height. Here they 


ſtationed themſelves as in a ſecure fortreſs, and, by op- 


poſing the Romans in ſcattered bodies, prevented, for 


ſome time, all acceſs into it ; . but the ſoldiers of the 


ſeventh legion, having thrown up a mount of earth, aſs 


cended with all their ſhields joined together in continued 
order over their heads, and thus warding off. the miſſile 
weapons of the enemy, diſlodged them from their ſylvan 
fortification, and put them to flight. Czfar, however, re- 
flecting that his troops were ignorant of the country, and 
that the day was far advanced, deemed i it more prudent to 
return and fortify his camp than follow at that time a fa. 


gitive enemy. The next morning, he divided both his 


ſue the Britiſh army; but they were ſoon recalled by 


their general, in conſequence of advice from Quintus 
Atrius, importing that a violent ſtorm had driven aſhore 
almoſt all the ſhips of his fleet, in the courſe of the pre- 


ceding night, and had ſhattered them in a very great de- 
gree. Cæſar immediately haſtened to the ſea- ſide, and 


found that about forty veſſels had been entirely deſtroyed 


by the tempeſt, and the remainder ſo impaired as not to 
be refitted without great labor. Not having a ſulficient 


number 


41 
Ante | 


both by nature and art, principally compoſed of felled trees * 


| horſe and foot into three bodies, and ordered them to pur= 


23. This river ſeems to have been the "IEP in Kent; and he wood | 
WY * in the OY of . 
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- : = number of ſhipwrights with him to repair his fleet ſo foon 
4ãle.ãlsãs he wiſhed, he ſent to the continent for others, at the 
= fame time, by letter, defiring Titus Labienus, his heute- 
: "nant in Gaul, to conſtruct more veſſels without delay. 
5 I 0 protect his ſhips from the vehemence of future ſtorms, 
be reſolved that they ſhould all be drawn aſhore, and en- 
dcloſed within the rampart and foſſe by which his camp 
Was environed: This great work was completed i in ten 
days, by dint of unintermitted labar *. | 
The Britons gave no andrea to their invaders f 
during the whole time they were engaged in this work; 
but employed the interval in augmenting their army, and : 
_ procuring the acceſſion of other ſtates to the confederacy. 
In a/ general aſſembly of many of their dynaſties, Caſſi- 
- vellaunus, or Caſſibelan, was choſen commander in chief 
of the forces of the united ſtates. This prince reigned 
over the Cattieuchlani :. He was a man of an ambi- 
tious and enterpriſing diſpoſition, and had been continu- 
ally at war with the neighbouring ſtates. He had lately 
put to death Imanuentius king of the Trinobantes ** , and 
uſurped his dominions. Mandubratius , ſon of the Tri | 
nobantian prince, had eſcaped the a of the uſurper 
by a precipitate retreat into Gaul, where he had ſolicit- 
ed and obtained the protection. of n mere to 
his laſt embarkation . 

The new commander in chief was poſted mich his ar- 
my in the vicinity of that wood where the Britons had 
met with their late repulſe. Hearing that the Romans 
had relumed the march which bed been interrupted by 


— — — — — 
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44. Czf. lib. v. cap. 8, 9. N | Rb 
25. Theſe are alſo called Cattivellauni, and were the — of 


Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſhire, and Hertfordſhire. 
26. Inhabitafits of Middleſex, Eſſex, and part of Surry, _ 
27. Eutropius, Bede, and ſome other writers, call him by he name of 
Androgeus, the initial part of . of the two names being of the ſame ; 
| import. 5 . nen „ 
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the diſaſter of their fleet, he detached ſeveral bodies. of ante 
| cavalry and charioteers co harals them in their progrels, O. * 
I detachments acted with great ſpirit, and ſome ſmart 
ſkirmiſhes took place between them and the Roman hotle, 
in which, according to Cæſar, the latter had conſtantly 
the advantage, and drove the iſlanders. among the woods 
and hills; but, on one of theſe occaſions, the retreat ſeems 
to have been a feint; for the Britons turned upon their 
purſuers, e their eagerneſs by the unexpected 
: {laughter of thoſe who were the moſt forward in the purſuit. + ' | 
Some time afterwards, while the Romans were employed FM 
upon their entrenchments, the troops of Caſſivellaunus 
| ſuddenly ruſhed from the woods, and made a furious at- 
tack on the advanced guard. Cæſar inſtantly ſent two 
cohorts to ſupport. the guard; but theſe auxiliaries appear 
00 have been truck with a panic; for they ſuffered the 
Britons to penetrate with their chariots through the nar- 1 
ro intervals of the cohorts, and even to cut their paſſage X48 
back with great facility, and without loſs. In this en- 
gagement, Quintus Labexius Durus, a military tribune, 
was ſlain, with many other Romans. Cæſar was under 
the neceſſity of ſending further reinforcements to the re- 
7 lief of his haraſſed irene; and * iſlanders then deſiſted 
| from the conflict. 
From the palliative remarks which Cefirb has ſubjoined 
to his conciſe narrative of this aQion, it is more than 
5 probable that the Romans were defeated, at leaſt before 
Bf the arrival of the laſt ſupply of forces, though their ge-. 
| neral was unwilling to acknowledge that his veteran 
troops were diſcomfited by tumultuary barbarians. 
. The next day, the Britons appeared at a diſtance on 
the hills; and their detachments provoked the hoftile ca- 
valry to occaſional ſkirmiſhes ;- but they did not diſplay 
the ſame vigor and alacrity which had diſtinguiſhed them 
on the preceding day. At noon, however, they ruſhed . 
with great impetuoſity, in a numerous body, upon an 
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ä ber, army of Romans, conſiſting of three legions and all the 
+ _© © cavalry, who had been ſent out on a foraging excurſion, 
under the command of Caius Trebonius. But, on this 
© 2- . © > oceaſioc they met with ſo warm a reception, as to be 
repulſed with conſiderable lols; and their diſorder was 
completed by a purſuit ſo vigorous and rapid, that they 
had no opportunity of rallying or P and were to- 
tally routed with great ſlaughter. 5 Y 
RD Immediately after this overthrow, moſt of the Britiſh 
'-— - allies deſerted the confederacy. Whether they were in- 
duced to retire by a recurrence of their former animo- 
fities, or by the conſideration of the impracticability of 
making an effectual reſiſtance againſt the formidable 
power of Cæſar, is uncertain; but perhaps theſe motives 
operated in conjunction, and it is not improbable that 
mee politic Roman endeavoured to promote the ſpirit of 
0 Ei, Jealouſy and diſſenſion among the different ſtates that 
1 compoſed the confederacy. In arts of this kind he might 
have been aſſiſted by Mandubratius, who, being now a 
dependent on Cæſar, might have made his knowledge of 
the iſland, his intereſt and connexions, ſubſervient to the 
7 ambitious views of his protector. e 
* Tus defection of the Britiſh ſtates Rimulaced the aides 
. 3 hopes of the Romans, whoſe commander now re- 
. 5 ſolved to croſs the Thames, and penetrate into the do- 
mainions of Caſſivellaunus. Being conducted by ſome of 
C bis- priſoners to a place where the river could be forded, 
be obſerveda large body of the enemy ſtationed on the 
1 te banks, which were fortified with- ſharp ſtakes; 
| and he learned from deſerters, that takes of the ſame 
_ kind had been fixed in the bottom of the river, their tops: 
0 being concealed unden the ſurface.) Theſe obſtacles were 
inſufficient to deter a warrior of Cæſar's complexion. He 


29. This place, which is above Walton in Surry, retains the name 'of 
Comny-Stakes; i in memory of the paliſades that were WE] in that part of 5 
n he Britons. re e > 
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1 his cavalry to paſs the Thames, mad the legions "Ante | 


to follow; and his orders were performed with great in- 
trepidity and expedition, though the infantry were up to 
their necks in water. The Romans had no ſooner reach- 
ed the other ſide than they proceeded to the attack _ 

5 ſuch vigor as inſured them a ſpeedy victory. Ale en? 
my, terrified as well as aſtoniſhed at a boldneſs that defied” © 
all danger, quitted the banks after a weak reſiſtance, _ 5 
fled with precipitation 

We are informed by 9 ae Cet, while his 
men were crofling the Thames at this ford, cauſed an. 
elephant well fenced with iron, and loaded with a wooden 4 
tower, manned with ſoldiers, to be driven into the wa- 

ter; and that a ſight ſo unuſual to the iflanders had a 

conſiderable effect in inſßiring them with terror, and 
thus contributed to their flight 3", But, as Cæſar does 

not mention, in any part of the narrative of his Britin 
expeditions, that he brought a ſingle elephant with him, 

the account given by Polyænus, excluſive of its romantic 

aſpect, muſt be conſidered as problematical. _ : | 

Caſſivellaunus began now to deſpair of ſueceſs in ge- 

neral .engagements. He therefore diſmiſſed the greater 

part of his army, and reſerving about 4000 chariots 32, 

determined to ſubſtitute, on his part, a deſultory war in 

lieu of regular battles. - With this ſelect bady he kept a 

vigilant eye upon. the motions of the Roman forces, He 
remained, for a time, concealed in woods and other pla- 
ces of difficult acceſs; and having the advantage of a 
perfect acquaintance with the country through which the | 
enemy paſſed, he occaſionally fallied out upon fuch par- Hy 
ties as he found detached from the main body. He had | 


* 
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30. Caf, lib. v. cap. 14. 31. poiyzn $tratagem. lib. TI”: #:% 
32. Cæſar has perhaps magnified the number of the chariots reſerved : 
by the Britiſh commander; for, though the iſlanders had certainly great 
multitudes of theſe vehicles, it is hardly probable that Caſſivellaunus 
: could retain fe many as 4990 afrer the deſertion of his alles. „ - 
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frequent ſkirmiſhes in this way with the Roman one, 


* whom he ſo haraſſed in their predatory excurſions, that 


Cæſar would not ſuffer them to advance further than * 
mfantry were able to follow them. | 
 Czfar being thus deprived of the opportunity of 2 4 0 


ceiſtve action with the Britons, ravaged their country in 


his. march with fire and ſword ; while Caſfivellaunus 
droye into the woods all the cattle he could find in thoſe 
parts through which the route of his enemies lay, and 


Save them continual alarms by the unexpolicd fallies of 


his chariotcers. | 
In the mean time the Trinobantcs, influenced by their 


reſentment againſt Caſſivellaunus for the death of their 
ſovereign, and perhaps by the intrigues of Mandubratius, 


| diſpatched ambaſſadors to Cæſar, promiſing | ſubmiſſion 


and obedience, and requeſting that he would ſend the ſon 
of their late prince to aſſume the royal authority among 


them. He accepted their offers of ſubjection, and ſent 


Mandubratius to them; but inſiſted on the delivery of 
forty hoſtages, and a-ſupply of corn for the uſe- of his 
ſoldiers. To theſe demands they readily ace d, and 


| immediate performance followed their agreement 33. 


The ſubmiſſtion and conſequent ſafety of the Trino- 
bantes induced ſeveral of the neighbouring Britiſh ſtates 


to ſurrender to the Roman general. From ſome of the 
deputies who treated with him on this ſubject, he learned 


that he was at no great diſtance from the capital 3+ of 


Caſſivellaunus, which was ſituated amidſt woods and 
| marſhes, and fortified with a rampart and trench. To 


chis ſtation, he was informed, multitudes of that prince's 
ſubjects had retired with their herds, for the 1 9982 ſe⸗ 


| 3 of their . and . 


34. This «is ſuppoſed Hb Ba on «Quins where PIT 


—— of Verulamium afterwards ſtood, at a ſnrall diſtance from the 
. fite of Were town e che county of Hereford. Camden. 
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Cæſar, pleaſed with this intelligence,” FEI "IS" Ante 


marched towards the town that was pointed out to him, 
which, he ſays, was extremely well fortified both by art 
and nature. He aſſaulted it in two quarters at the ſame 


time, with ſuch vigor and effect, that the Britons made 
Ty very flight reſiſtance, and then retreated in confuſion 
from another part of the town, The conquerors, purſu- 
ing the fugitives, made ſome ſlaughter among them, took 


many priſoners, and poſſeſſed themſelves of an abundance 


of cattle FM 


During Sth | cranſaQtions, 8 i 


deſign which argued a conſiderable portion of ſagacity. 


He imagined, that, as Cæſar and the major part of his 


army were now at a great diſtance from the naval camp, 


an attempt upon that fortification would probably be at- | 
tended with ſucceſs. Flattered with this idea, he ſent. 


meſſengers to four Kentiſh chieftains.3%, who ſtill pre- 


ſerved their fidelity to him, notwithſtanding the diflolu- 
tion of that confederacy over which he had been appoint- 


ed to preſide. | He directed them to aſſemble privately 
all their troops, and make a ſudden attack upon the en- 


 trenchments. by which the enemy's fleet was defended. 


This project was put in execution; but the event did 
not correſpond with the wiſhes or expectations of the 


contriver. The forces. that Cæſar had left for the de- 


fence of the fleet, made a vigorous. ſally from the camp, 


repelled, the aſſailants, flew a great number of them, with 


out any loſs on their own ſide, and took Cingetorix, one 


of the chieftains, priſoner. | 
Caſſivellaunus, diſpirited at the unfortunate iſſue of this 


enterpriſe, at the frequent defeats he had ſuſtained, the ra- 


| gee committed ** the en in his dominions, and par- 
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« ticularly at che deſection of his allies, reſolved to make 
| his peace with Cæſar without delay. He ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to that general, with propoſals. of accommodation, 
and employed on this occaſion the mediation of Comius. 
| Theſe propoſitions of peice were by no means diſa- 
. greeable to Cæſar, who reflected that the ſummer was 
on the point of expiration, and that Caſſivellaunus might 
eaſily protract the war till the winter; in which caſe, as 
he was fully determined to ſpend that ſeaſon on the con- 
tinent, that he might quell the commotions ſo likely to 
ariſe among the fickle and turbulent Gauls, he muſt not 
only have left his principal allies, the Trinobantes, at the 
mercy of Caſſivellaunus, but have returned to Gaul under 
il | 2; the diſgraceful imputation of leaving the Britons in arms 
ty —_} --* againſt him. He therefore readily complied with the wiſhes 
_ oo of the Britiſh commander, and a peace was concluded on 
—_ the following terms : that hoſtages ſhould' be given for 
the good behaviour of the iſlanders ; that a certain tri- 
bute ſhould be annually paid by Britain to the Roman 
_—  ' fate; and that Caſſivellaunus ſhould abſtain from offer- 
ig the ſmalleſt injury to Mandubratius or the Trino- 
bantes 7. The ſtipulated number of hoſtages being i im- 
mediately furniſhed, 'Czfar marched back with his army 
to the coaſt, and iſſued orders for launching his ſhips. 
His forces and priſoners were tranſported to Gaul at two 
1 i» periods of embarkation; and he himſelf arrived there in 
©, fafety with the laſt diviſion, and never more retiiriied'to 
; Sep. this 2. 5 
"47 4 Cæſar- 8 4 expedition to Britain was e un- 
dertaken with the view of reducing the whole country 
under the dominion of the Romans , we cannot but be 
ſurpriſed that he ſhould have been ſatisfied with the mere 
- impoſition of a tribute, the ſubjection of a ſmall number 
of petty ſtates, and the eſtablihment of Mandubratius i in 


— 


. 37. Caf. lib. v. cep. 29. 1 0 3. Dio cat informs ws that 
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the Trinobantian ſovereignty, without leaving a ſingle 3 
garriſon to fecure his imperfect conqueſts, which were C. 54. 


confined to the ſouth-eaſtern parts of the iſland. Florus 


indeed affirms, that his deſign did not extend to the re- 


duction of Britain into a province, but was merely di- 
rected to the acquiſition of glory from a ſucceſsful enter- 


priſe beyond the limits of the Roman worlds. An in- 
genious author of our own nation inſinuates, on this o- 


caſion, that he was glad to end an adventure with ſome 
honor which he found could not be further purſued with- 


cout length of time and greatneſs of danger 49, It ſeems, 


however, not improbable, that Cæſar intended to make a 


third viſit to Britain, but was prevented by various objects 


which he thought of ſuperior moment, and was obliged 
to remain content with the fame of his two expeditions, 
in which he had contributed rather to the augmentation 
of his own glory, than to the extenſion of the Roman 
dominion. | 
On his return to Rome, he made a ſolemn offering of 


a beautiful corſlet of Britiſh pearls in the temple of 


Venus 2, the ſuppoſed authoreſs as well as patroneſs of 
his family. His exploits in this iſland were repreſented 


on the theatres of that metropolis ; and a numerous train 


of Britiſh captives, who were employed in ſervile offices 
by their Roman maſters, bore ſome W to the ſuc- 
ceſs of his enterpriſe. j | 

The opinions of Czfar's literary countrymen, and other 
ancient writers, reſpecting the merits of the two expedi- . 
tions which we have deſcribed, are various. Quintus 
Cicero, who accompanied Cæſar in the fecond of theſe . 
expeditions, obſerves, in a letter to his brother the orator, 
that the affairs of Britain gave no. room for much fear, 
nor, on the other hand, for much j joy. N intimates, 


39. Flori Reruny Roman, Epit. lib. iii. cap. 10. 
40. Sir William Temple's Introducł. to the Hiſt. of Engl. 
41. Plinii Hiſt. Nat. lib, iz. cap. 35. 
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that the Britons, in the reign a Auguſtus, continued un⸗ 


S. S4. ſubdued ; from which it is evident, that he did not con- 


ſider the achievements of Julius Cæſar in Britain as 
having any claim to the merit of a conqueſt. Tibullus, 
the cotemporary of Horace, makes a ſimilar aſſertion. 


Lucan even accuſes Cæſar of having turned his back to 


the Britons ; but it muſt be obſerved, that the poet has 


put theſe expreſſions into the mouth of Pompey, the 


avowed rival and adverſary of Cæſar, while he is encou- 


raging his troops to oppoſe that commander with confi- 


_ dence and hope, by depreciating his exploits and diminiſh- 


ing his ſucceſſes. Tacitus remarks, that Czſar ſeems 
rather to have ſhown Britain to the Romans, than to have 
delivered it into their hands. Suetonius mentions the 


Britiſh enterpriſe | in words which are ſtrictly true, if un- 


derſtood in a leſs general ſenſe than the writer apparently 
meant them: he ſays, that Cæſar, after having conquered 
the Britons, impoſed a tribute on them, and exacted hoſ- 


tages. Diodorus Siculus is alſo too general in his expreſ- 
ſions on this head, and ſeems to intimate that the iſland 


was ſubdued and rendered tributary; though the real 


fact i is, that a very ſmall part of the aggregate Britiſh na- 


tion ſtood in that predicament. Strabo obſerves, that no- 


thing of importance was performed by Cæſar in Britain, 


and that he did not advance far into the iſland, Dio 


Caſſius inſinuates, chat his expeditions into Britain were 


not productive either of any benefit to the Romans, or of 
glory or advantage to himſelf. Paterculus ſpeaks in a 
lofty ſtrain on the ſubject, as if Cæſar had twice paſſed 


through the iſland; but the teſtimony of Julius himſelf 
proves that his progreſs was very inconſiderable, and was 
confined to a diſtance not much exceeding a hundred 


miles from the place of his debarkation -* 


| With 
42. Ciceronis Epiſt. lib. iii. ep. as Fpod. viii. v. 7.—Tibull. 
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racy no longer exiſted ;- for, before the negotiation for it 


| commenced, moſt, if not all, of the confederated ſtates 
had not only withdrawn their forces from the command 


of Caſſivellaunus, (except, indeed, the peculiar ſlate over 
which he reigned), but had made their ſubmiſſions to the 


Roman invader. If his authority, as captain- general of the 


combined army, had been {till acknowledged by the ſtates 


which had conferred on him that dignity, a treaty concluded 
between him and Cæſar would doubtleſs have been obli- 


gatory on the ſtates 1 in queſtion ; ; for the ſovereign power 
with which he was inveſted would then have authoriſed 
him to make ſuch terms of peace, in the name of thoſe / 


principalities, as he might think moſt conducive to the 
intereſt and honor of his conſtituents, all of whom were 
parties to any treaty he might make at the cloſe of that 
war which they had conſigned to his direCtion, though 


his dictatorial power expired on the concluſion of ſuch 


treaty. But, after theſe ſtates had thought proper to enter 


into ſeparate negotiations of peace with the enemy, no 
agreement between Cæſar and Caſſivellaunus could juſtly 
impoſe a tribute on them, unleſs they had conſented to 
join in ſuch other terms as were afterwards ſtipulated by 


the Britiſh generaliſſimo; and even if we admit the ſup- 


poſition of their being thus rendered parties in the latter 


pacification, the tribute could only extend to Caſſivellau- 


nus and theſe ſtates, without affecting the many other 


principalities which had not united in the league againſt 
the Romans. From theſe conſiderations it will appear, 


Jul. Cæſ. cap. 25.—Diod: Sic. lib. V. Cap. 8.—Strabo, lib. iv.— Dio, lib. 


xXxxix,—Vell, Paterc. lib. ii. cap. 47. The words of the laſt author, © bis 
© penetrata Britannia,” are certainly too hyperbolical, even if we adopt the 


greateſt laxity of meaning that penetrate can bear; but e he did not 
uſe this word in the ftrict ſenſe of paſſing through, 
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Wich 0 to the tribute impoſed by Cæſar, it may * 
by be obſerved, that the treaty by which this impoſition was © 546 
| ſtipulated took place at a time when the Britiſh confede- 
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- Ante that, though Cæſar might haughtily pretend to bete a 


* 


forcing it is withdrawn. 
was never paid, except, perhaps, by the Trinobantes, in 


tribute on Britain at large, according to his own xpreſ- 


ſion, he had no right to expect more than a N partial | 
"APE with his too general demand. 

- Hiſtorians have not informed us either of the nature or 
amount of this tribute ; and there is an equah ſilence with 
regard to the payment of it. The efficacy of an extorted 
ſubmiſſion is almoſt nugatory, when the power of en- 
The impoſt, in all probability, 


return for the marked attention which Cæſar ſhowed 
them in the treaty of peace #, SB 


43. Mr. Hume bas ted bis account of Cefar - Britiſh expeditions | 


8 in a few lines, and he is equally conciſe on the ſubject of the progreſſi ve 


conqueſt of this iſland by Roman arms, He aſſigns, as a reaſon for his 
brevity in this part of his work, that theſe events belong © more to Roman 
« than Britiſh ſtory”. A more frivolous allegation could hardly have been 
made, An hiſtorian of this country might, with as much propricty, 
1 briefly run over” the events which attended the Norman invaſion of 
England, as belonging more to Norman than to Engliſh ſtory. In cafes of 
invaſion or con „there is evidently as much reafon to be copious in the 


- _ narration of events, in the hiſtory of the invaded or conquered country, as 


the invaſion is made, by the conſideration of is being the ſcene of action. 


in the annals of the people who acted as the invaders or conquerors. The 
events concern one party as well as the other; and the propricty of de- 
tail is rendered peculiarly applicable to the hiſtory of the country in which 
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Auguſtus prepares three Times Py, an - Popedition inte 
Britain but at length relinquiſbes that Intention. He 
gfiabliſpes a Tariff between the maritime States of Bri- 
' tain and the Roman Government.— Caligula pretends 
te Deſign of invading this Iſland. — His frantic Sallies 
on this Occaſion are deſcribed. = Plautius is ſent by 
Claudius to invade Britain, —He defeats Caractacus 
and Togodumnus ſeparately. Claudius repairs hither, 


and meets with ſome Succeſs. —Oftorius Scapula over- 


throws Car aftacus in a pitched Battle. — The latter is 
carried your to Rome. Suetonius conquers "OP 


"Þ OR a conſiderable ON of years ſubſequent to the 2 


departure of Julius Cæſar, there is a chaſm in the hiſtory 


of this iſland. Some authors have endeavoured to fill 


up the void with improbable fiction and ill- founded con- 
jecture; but we ſhall purſue a track in which the reader 


will not be bewildered, ſtate the few facts that occur in 


the records of this period with regard to Britain, and ac- 
company them with ſuch cle as are fairly dedu- 


eible from them. 


After the retreat of the Rowen eie the ancient 
jealouſies of the rival ſtates of Britain broke out with re- 


newed force; for it appears, that, in ſeveral principalities, 
the attacks of the foreign enemy were ſucceeded by the 
animoſities of internal conteſt. The Cattieuchlani, un- 


der the conduct of Caſſivellaunus and his ſucceſſors, re- 


duced ſome of the neighbouring dynaſties to their obe- 


dience, and became one of the moſt powerful ſtates in the 
ſouthern parts of the iſland * As the Trinobantes are 


mentioned among the ftates which were thus ſubjected to 
the Cattieuchlani, it is probable that there is ſome truth 


1. Geoffrey of Monmouth, Sir Winſton e Ke. 
4. Dio Caff, lib, xlix, 
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in the information given us by a monkiſh writer, pur- 
porting that Mandubratius did not remain long among his 
Trinobantian ſubjects, but repaired to Rome, where he 
followed the fortunes of his illuſtrious protector 3. 

In the reigns of Auguſtus Cæſar and Tiberius, Cuno- 


belin was ſovereign of the Cattieuchlani, Trinobantes, 


and ſeveral other Britiſh ſtates, over which he ruled with 
great reputation. This prince ſtrongly encouraged a 
friendly intercourſe between his ſubjects and the Ro- 
mans; and he is ſaid to have regularly paid the tribute im- 
poſed by Julius Cæſar; but this point is far from being 
aſcertained, though the opinion is not deſtitute of proba- 
| bility. Some coins u with his 1 name are till ex- 

tant 4, +) | 

The emperor Auguſtus made no actual attempt upon 
the liberties of Britain, though he thrice prepared for an 
expedition into the iſland, on pretence of enforcing the 


payment of the tribute. Having made a progreſs into 


Gaul, to regulate the tribute of that country, he formed 
the intention of paſſing over into Britain for a ſimilar 
purpoſe; but he was diverted from this meaſure by the 
news of a revolt in Pannonia. About ſeven years af- 
terwards, he reſumed his purpoſe ; but, being met by am- 


ae 198 5 baſſadors whom ſome of the Belgic ſtates of the iſland had 


diſpatched into Gaul, with a promiſe of adhering to their 
ſtipulations, he again deſiſted from his intention. In the 
following year, finding that this promiſe was not regarded 


C. 13. by the iſlanders, he prepared a third time for the invaſion of 


their country. On JO however, as well: as the two 


3 Galf. Monum. lib. iv. 

'4. An intelligent antiquarian has oubliſhed an account, with engravings, 
of the coins attributed to this Britiſh prince. Much archzological learn- 
ing has been diſplayed on the ſubject of theſe coins, and particularly on the 


; word zaſcio or taſcia, viſible on moſt of them. Camden and others imagine 


that this word implies tribute-money; and. that the coins in queſtion were 
appropriated for the payment of the tribute to the Romans. But, admit- 
ting this to be the cafe, they appear, from the ſtyle in which they are exe- 
cuted, to have been the work of * artiſts. Sce Mr. Pegge's Eſſay on 


the Coins of ben. Ts 
| oe” other 


„C 
6 occaſions, he was induced to relinquiſh the enter⸗ 
priſe; for, receiving intelligence of ſome commotions in 
Spain, he thought . to direct his arms s towards that 
quarter s. 5 


It has been ſuppoſed by ſome hiſtorians, that Auguſtus 
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never had a real intention of invading Britain, and that 


he pretended to have formed the deſign of ſuch an expe- 
dition, with a view of intimidating the Britith ſtates into 
a compliance with their engagements, not of enforcing 


the Roman claims by actual invaſion. But it is probable, 


that, though he had leſs ambition of military fame than 
his great predeceſſor, he might be deſirous of completing 


2 conqueſt which Julius had only begun; and that he ſe- | 


riouſly intended to invade our iſland at the time of "his 


profeſſing ſuch a deſign. At length, however, he re- 


. nounced the project from motives of political expediency, 
We-cannot coincide with thoſe writers who attribute his 
renunciation of it to his conviction of the ſmall probability 


of its ſucceſs ; ; for he who knew that the valor and difci- 


pline of the Roman legions. had Enabled them to ſubdue 
countries more extenſive than Britain, and defended by 
inhabitants who were at leaſt on a par with the ancient 


. natives of this iſland in courage and military ſkill, could 


not deſpair of effecting, by gradual conqueſts, the abſo- 
lute reduction of the Britiſh iſle. We are rather inclined 


to aſcribe his motive for finally deſiſting from the enter- 
priſe, to an idea that the expence of it would exceed the 


profits; or that it was impolitic to enlarge an empire 


which was already of enormous extent; and, indeed, 
Britain was not included within the limits aſſigned by him 


2s ſufficient to circumſcribe the Roman Jomniniem in a 
paper he left with his imperial ſucceſſor. 5 


* 


Rs. 7 Dio Caſl lib. xlix. li. ; - . +; a 
6. It was à maxim with him, not to fiſh with a addy hook; not to 


purſue any deſign which, if ſucceſsful, would not repay the expence of the 


execution. eee in Safes cap. 25. 
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During the reign of Auguſtus, a tariff was eſtabliſhed 
between the Roman government and the commercial 


ſtates of Britain ; for that emperor impoſed duties on all 
commodities that were exported from this iſland to Gaul, 


or imported hither from that continent 7. Theſe cuſtoms 

; were paid without reluctance by the Britiſh merchants ; 
and the profits thus accruing to the Roman ſtate amounted 
perhaps to more than the tribute would haye produced, 


after the deduction of the charges of thoſe garriſons which 
would have been aaa for enforcing the —— 
of f fa | | 

Tiberius, adhering to the counſel of Auguſtus, left the 
Britons to the enjoyment of their independency. As a 
ſpecimen of the good underſtanding that ſubſiſted between 


them and the Romans at this period, it may not be ſuper- 


fluous to obſerve, that, when ſome of the ſoldiers of Ger- 


- manicus were ſhipwrecked on the Britiſh coaſts, the in- 


habitants adminiſtered all the relief in their power, and | 
the chiefs gave orders that they ſhould be ſent back to 


their commander 8. A frequent intercourſe was alſo 


maintained in this reign between Rome and Britain, 


many of the nobles of the iſtand reſorting to the imperial 


metropolis, from motives of nn. as well as tis Soles 
ef improvement. 


After many years of WY Freedom from forei gn. at- 


| tacks, and when almoſt a century had elapſed from the 


invaſion of the firſt Cæſar, the Britons were threatened 


- with a hoſtile viſit from the emperor Caligula, on the fol- 
lowing occaſion. Adminius, the eldeſt ſon of Cunobelin, 
being appointed by his father to govern the Trinobantes, 


exhibited ſuch inſtances of miſconduct in the adminiſtra- 
tion of this delegated authority, that Cunobelin removed 
him from his government, and baniſhed him from every 
part of his territories, In this emergency, he retired, 
with a {mall number of followers, to the continent, where 


7. Strabo, lib, iv. 5 8. Taciti Annal. lib. tx 
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he ſurrendered himſelf to Caligula, who was then at the A.D. 
bead of a very numerous army, in the proſecution of his 40. 
German enterpriſe. The exile was favorably received 
by the Roman tyrant, whom he perſuaded to make a de- 
ſcent on Britain, by repreſenting that the conqueſt of that 
country would be productive both of glory and wealth, 
and might be achieved with remarkable facility. Cali- 
gula was pleaſed with theſe ſuggeſtions, which held out an 
alluring bait to his vanity and rapacity, without giving 
any- great alarm to his puſillanimity. On no other | 
ground than the ſubmiſſion of Adminius, he diſpatched a 
letter to Rome, couched in ſuch pompous expreſſions as 
could only have been juſtified by a ſurrender of the whole 
dominion of Britain. He afterwards marched with his 
forces to the ſea-ſide, oppoſite the eaſtern coaſt of our 
iſland ; but, on being informed that the Britons had made 
warlike preparations for his reception, his ardor inſtanta- 
neouſly ſubſided, and his fears induced him to relinquiſh 
all thoughts of an invaſion 9. He embarked, however, in 
a galley, and ordered it to be rowed towards the Britiſh 
coaſt ; then ſuddenly returning to ſhore, he addreſſed his 
ſoldiers (who were drawn up along the coaſt in array of 
battle), in a formal harangue, as if they were preparing 
for ſome deciſive battle or important expedition. At the 
cloſe of his ſpeech, a ſignal was given, by his command, 
ſor an engagement; but, no enemy appearing, he or- 
dered his troops to fill their helmets with ſhells collected | 
from the ſhore. Theſe he oftentatiouſly denominated 
© the ſpoils of the ocean, due to the Capitol and the Pala- 
«tine Mount ; and they were tranſmitted to Rome 
with great ſolemnity, He carried the farce to a greater 
9. Before his march awards the coaſt, this eccentric man directed ſome 
of his German guards to conceal themſelves in a wood, and inſtructed his 
ſcouts to bring him intelligence, after dinner, that the enemy approached, 
On this pretended alarm, he haſtened with ſeveral of his friends, and a | 
party of horſe, into the wood, and brought back the Germans as his pri- 
1 with all the pomp of a ſignal . Suetonius in Calig. cap. 45. 
. Fs 
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3 height of extravagance, by requiring the ſenate to grant 
40. him a triumph, in conſideration of the great exploits by 
which his expedition had been ſignaliſed. This ridicu- 
lous and arrogant demand was, in part, complied with; 
the honors of an ovation being decreed to him for ſo con- 
temptible a parade of military foppery, and by * a bur- 
leſque of martial enterpriſe s. 
By this time the Romans had 3 no e 
able knowledge of the coaſts and harbours of Britain, 
the genius and manners of the inhabitants, e 
intereſts, and diſſenſions of the different ſtates; while the 
iſlanders began to diveſt themſelves of their former fero- 
: 2 and improve in the arts of civil ſociety. 13 
Hitherto the Britons may be ſaid to have continued in- 
dependent of the Roman yoke : but the loſs of their li- 
berty was now approaching. A malecontent of their 
own nation contributed, by his arts and intrigues, to 
-accelerate this event. The name of the traitor was Beric. 
He was perhaps attached: to the intereſts. of the fugitive 
Adminius, in whoſe favor he might have kindled that ſe- 
dition for which he was expelled by Togodumnus and 
Caractacus, who now, in conſequence of the demiſe of 
their father Cunobelin, inherited his dominions . He 
immediately fled with ſome companions to Rome, where 
he gained acceſs to Claudius, who had ſucceeded Caligula 
in the empire. Prompted by the mean deſire of revenge, 
he endeavoured to prevail on ths prince to undertake the 
ſubjugation of Britain, which he repreſented as a work of 
little difficulty or danger. Claudius, ambitious of the 
honor of a complete triumph, liſtened with pleaſure to the 
exhortations of the traitorous exile, and began to think 
that this iſland afforded as fair an opportunity of meriting 
fo pre-eminent a diſtinction, as any other country yet un- 


10. Sueton. in Calig- cap. 44, 46, 49.— Dio Cafl. lib. lix. | 

It. Whether theſe two brothers reigned jointly, and with equal autho- 
rity; over all their father's territories, or each had a ſeparate portion, is 
mncertain ; but the probability. is greater in favor of the latter opinion. 
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ſubdued by the Roman legions 12. In the mean time, 


Togodumnus and Caractacus ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, 


complaining of the favor and encouragement ſhown to- 
the fugitives, and requiring their immediate ſurrender. 


The emperor, however, refuſed to comply with this re- 


quiſition; and, in his turn, made an expreſs demand of 
tribute from the iſlanders, as impoſed on them by his pre- 
deceſſor Julius. It was not to be ſuppoſed, that a de- 


mand of this kind, accompanied as it was with a peremp- 


tory refuſal of a reaſonable requeſt, would be honored 


with the leaſt attention. The two princes rejected the 


claim of tribute, and even prohibited all commerce be- 


tween their ſubjects and the Romans. Claudius, having 
now a ſpecious pretext for the invaſion which he medi- 


tated, directed Aulus Plautius, an officer of diſtinguiſhed 


merit, to aſſemble an army in Gaul, and tranſport it to 
Britain; giving orders at the ſame time, that, if he ſhould 
meet with ſuch a reſiſtance as would juſtify the grant of 
a triumph to the commander who ſhould quell it, he ſhould: 
give notice of it to his r who ee, in thar 
caſe, to viſit the iſland in perſon 13. 


When the forces collected by Plautius arrived at the 


ſea- ide, they refuſed to embark for Britain, abſurdly de- 


claring that they would not make war beyond the limits 


of the earth, This mutiny was of ſome continuance ; 


and the Britons, gaining intelligence of it, relinquiſhed 
their preparations for the defence of their coaſts ; a de- 
gree of confidence and ſecurity to which perhaps they 


were alſo encouraged by the contempt they might have i 


conceived of the preſent ſtate of the Roman power, from 


the late inſtance of Caligula's cowardice, when at the 
head of an army of 200, ooo men, amply ſupplied with 
every ſpecies of military apparatus. 


The mutinous ſoldiers at length ſubmitting to the or- 
ders of Plautius, he divided them into three bodies, and 


12. Sueton. in Claudio, cap. 17. ; 13.4 Dio Gall. lib. lx. 
= | em- 
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embarked each of theſe diviſions at a ſeparate port, that 
there might be a better chance of effecting a landing in 


caſe of oppoſition, as it was not probable that each body 


would be reſiſted in the debarkation. The whole fleet 


arrived in ſafety on different parts of the coaſt of Britain 
and the reſpective diviſions landed without any obſtacle *+. 


As ſoon as a junction had been accompliſhed, Plautius 


marched up the country, in queſt of the enemy. 


Unfortunately for the cauſe of liberty and 3 


diſſenſions ſtill prevailed among the Britiſh ſtates. With- 


out reflecting that their only hopes of baffling the attempts 
of their formidable invaders muſt depend on the ſuppreſ— 
ſion of their mutual jealouſies, and on the cloſe union. of | 


a great number of their principalities in the common cauſe 
of defence againſt the foreign enemy, they purſued ſuch 
divided meaſures as terminated in wide-ſpread ſubjection. 


The petty princes, far from acting in concert, ſuſtained 
ſingly the attacks of the Romans, as of a particular, rather 
than a general foe; and were therefore eaſily vanquiſhed. 
Sometimes indeed they formed ſeparate bodies from mo- 
tives of policy, that the attention of the enemy might be 


_ diverted, and that there might be the leſs danger of a ſud- 


den or complete] diſcomfiture of the whole force of a 


ſtate. If this policy had been the reſult of the united 


counſels of ſeveral dynaſties, and not (as it generally ap- 


' pears to have been) the uncommunicated meaſure of a 


ſingle ſtate, it would frequently have been attended with 


ſucceſs; but, difunited as the princes were, theſe diſtinct 
bodies were fo inconſiderable in force, that they were 
routed by the Romans with little effort, and very imper- 


14. Dio Caf. lib. ix. They are ſuppoſed to have diſembarked on the Kent- 


im coaſt; one part, perhaps at Deal, and the others more to the northward. 


This army conſiſted of four legions, with their complement of cavalry and 


39,990 men. 


auxiliaries, nearly amounting, in the aggregate, to 50,000 men; a force 


* much ſuperior to that which Julius Cæſar brought. hither, even in his ſe- 
cond expedition, and which, though compoſed of five legions incluſive of 


cavalry, was deſtitute of ane Ls eee did not cha 


* feftly | 
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view, of haraſſing and fatiguing the victors. 


Plautius, having advanced towards the Thames, paſſed 
it without oppoſition, and, ſoon after, met with a body 
of Britons, headed by Caractacus, whom he entirely de- 
feated. Togodumnus was next overtaken by the Roman 


general, from whom he received a ſpeedy overthrow. A 


part of the Dobuni is, in whoſe territories theſe two engage- | 


er 
| fectly attained that end which ſeems to have been partly i in A. D. 


43. 


ments are ſuppoſed to have happened, took this opportunity + 


of, ſurrendering to the Romans; a ſubmiffion to which 
they were partly induced by their dread of the invader, 


and partly by their averſion to that yoke of ſubjection un- 


der which the Cattieuchlani had for ſome time retained 


them. Plautius left a garriſon in one of the towns of this 


ſtate *5, and then marched in purſuit of the enemy, Who 


had as beyond a conſiderable river 7, where they | 


remained careleſly encamped, as in a place of perfect ſe- 
curity, imagining that their adverſaries would be unable 


to croſs ſuch a depth for want of a bridge. A detach- 


ment, however, conſiſting of Germans, ſwam acroſs the 


ſtream, notwithſtanding the weight of their armour; and 


they had no ſooner gained the oppoſite bank, than they 


haraſſed and wounded the horſes of the Britiſh chariots, ſo - 


as to render many of thoſe vehicles uſeleſs in the combat. 
To improve the advantage thus obtained, Plautius ordered 


Flavius Veſpaſian (who afterwards ſucceeded to the im- 


perial dignity), to paſs the river. at the head of a large 
corps of Romans. This order was executed with ſpirit 
and ſucceſs. Veſpaſian, ſeconded by his brother Sabinus, 


boldly attacked the iſlanders, and put them to flight with 


ſome ſlaughter. On the following day, the Britons ſhow- 
ed that they were not diſcouraged by theſe repeated in- 


15. Called by Dio Caſſivs the Boduni. They inhabited that part of 


Britain which now forms the counties of Oxford and Gloceſter, 
16. Aldceſter, now a ſmall village to the ſouth of Biceſter, in Oxford 


ſhire, is conjectured to have been the ſeat of this garriſon, 


I7, -Mr. Horſley concludes that * was the Severn. Britannia Romaua, 
P- 15 | 
ſtances 


\ 
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a. P. ſtances of ill ſucceſs; for they then encountered the Ro- 
43: mans with ſuch firmneſs of reſolution, as to throw them 
into diſorder, The victory, on this occaſion, was long in 
ſuſpenſe ; but it was at length gained by the Romans; 
and the chief merit of it was due to the extraordinary 
exertions of Sidius Geta, who, after being on the point 
of capture, diſengaged himſelf, and the corps which he 
commanded, from the enemy, and renewed the charge 
' with a force and ardor that ultimately proved ſucceſsful 8. 
For this diſplay of military virtue, he afterwards received 
triumphal honors. Whether the main body of the Ro- 
mans, under Plautius, were preſent in this engagement, 
we do not learn from hiſtory ; but it can hardly be ſup- 
poſed that the general did not take the opportunity of 
crofling the river ſoon after Veſpaſian had paſſed it. 
The ſeat of war was now changed, the principal Bri- 
tiſh army having retired towards the mouth of the Thames, 
among the ae produced by the inundations of that 
| river. The Romans followed; and when they had reach- 
ed the enemy, a battle enſued, i in which a multitude of the 
Britons fell, among whom was Togodumnus. The iſland- 
ers having fled, the victors purſued with ſuch eagerneſs and 
inattention, that many of them miſerably periſhed in 
{0 = ſwamps; ; a Circumſtance which afforded ſome conſolation 
to the fugitives "9, _ | 
In this ſtate of affairs, Plautius diſpatched A mellencer 
to Rome, to inform the emperor of his proceedings in 
Britain, and requeſt his early preſence, that he might 
enjoy the honor of ſubduing the iſland in perſon. In the 
mean time, the general thought proper to remain on the 
defenſive, that he might not incur the hazard of any miſ- 
fortune to his army, nor deprive his imperial maſter of 


the glory of any future e 


18. Dio Caſſ. lib. is. 
9. This battle was, in all probability, fought: on the coaſt of Eke s but, 
according to others, on . of Kent. 


In 
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In expeAation of intelligence from Plautius, the em- 


peror had made great preparations for an expedition into 


Britain. He therefore ſet out immediately after the re- 
ceipt of the diſpatches; and embarking at Oſtia, arrived 


at Marſeilles, after narrowly eſcaping ſhipwreck. Thence 


he journeyed by land through Gaul, and croſſing the Dover 
ſtrait, landed in the vicinity of Sandwich, with a con- 


fiderable army. Having joined Plautius, whoſe ſtation was 
then on the ſouth ſide of the Thames, he aſſumed the com- 


mand of the whole Roman force, paſſed the river not- 


withſtanding the oppoſition of the Britons, engaged their 


army, and gave them a total defeat??. He then advanced 


to Camulodunum *', the capital of the Trinobantes, and 
made himſelf NE of it. 


This progreſs of the emperor Aruck a terror into the 
Britons, ſeveral of whoſe ſtates ſent deputies to his camp 
with propoſals of ſubmiſſion, while others were ſubdued 
by the application of force. He diſarmed thoſe who ſub- 


mitted to him, but left them in the full enjoyment of their 
whole property; an inſtance of moderation fo unuſual in 
a Roman conqueror, and ſo e to thoſe who were 


20. Dio Caſſ. lib. Ex. Seleibnius, on the contrary, in his very concife 
account of Claudius's Britiſh expedition, intimates that the whole of it 
conſiſted in receiving the ſubmiſſion of a part of the iſland, without any 


| batale or bloodſhed. Sweten. in Cl. cap. 17. Some of our modern hiſtori- | 
ans have quoted an inſcription in honor of Claudius, by which, they ima- 


Eine, Suetonius's account is confirmed. It is dedicated to this emperor in 


Af 
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commemoration of his having ſubdued Britiſh kings without any lols, 


and ſubjugated barbarous naticas by his mere preſence ; & quod reges 
Britauniz abſque ulli, jacturà domuerit, genteſque barbaras primus 
indicio ſubegerit,” But we know that many of the Roman inſcrip- 
tions, particularly in the times of the emperors, were tinctured with 
adulation and Lyperbole ; and perhaps, if we underſtand the words of the 


inſcription, reges Britannie,in a limited ſenſe, confining them to ſuch princes 
of Britain as voluntarily ſubmitted, we ſhall approach nearer to the truth. 
21. That this town was ſituated in Eſſex, is generally allowed; but the 

Particular ſpot has not been aſcertained. Some antiquaries fix it at Col- 
cheſter ; others at Saffron- Walden; but the majority at Maldon. It was 


dignified with the reſidence of Cunobelin. 


the 
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. the objects of it, that they ereſted a temple to him, and 
4. paid him the honors of a deity **, _ 

The ſucceſs of Claudius operated 10 Wah on the as 
of the ſoldiers by whom it was procured, that they ſaluted 
him ſeveral times with the military title of imperator, thus 
deviating from the eſtabliſhed cuſtom i in the Roman ar- 
mies, of not giving that title to any general more than 
once in the ſame war. | 

After a continuance of about a fortnight i in Britain, the 
emperor, having appointed Plautius governor of this new- 

ly acquired province, though a very ſmall part of the iſland 
was yet ſubdued, ſet out on his return to Rome. He ar- 
rived in that city within the ſpace of half a year after his 
departure from it, and entered it with all the honours of a 
regular triumph. Anniverſary games were inſtituted by 
the ſenate, in commemoration of the Roman ſucceſs in 
Britain ; and the epithet of Britannicus was decreed to 
Claudius for the oy he bad taken i in ſo illuſtrious e an en- 
terpriſe 23. 
Plautius now proceeded in the reduction of thoſe Rates 
2 which were ſtill in arms, particularly the more inland 
principalities. . While he was thus employed, Veſpaſian, 
who was next to him in rank, made a very conſiderable 
progreſs in impoſing the Roman yoke on the Belgic Bri- 
tons. In the lapſe of a few years, this officer is ſaid to 
have had thirty engagements with the enemy *+ ; but ſome 
of theſe, in all probability, were mere ſkirmiſhes. He 
took above twenty of their towns, ſubdued thoſe parts 
which now form the counties of Dorſet, Sometſet, Hants, 


— 


232. Dio Caſſ. lib. Ix. 23. Dio · Caſf. ibid. Sueton. in Clandio; cap. 17 
24. Sueton. in Veſpaſ. cap. 4. Eutropius ſays, thirty-two. In one of 
theſe conflicts his ſon Titus, afterwards emperor, is ſaid to have reſcued 
him from the moſt imminent danger of his life. But this youth, accord- 
ing to the moſt authentic records of his birth, maſt have been under the 
nge of nine years at the time aſſigned for this action, which, therefore, if 
true, may be ſuppoſed to have taken place on another occaſion, and in a 
_ Eifferent ſcene of Veſpaſian's military ſervice. 
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3 Wilts, a reduced the iſle of Wight under the do- 
minion of Claudius. In this manner did Veſpaſian lay 


de foundation of that eminence and greatneſs to which 


he afterwards attained. For his ſervices in Britain he was 


65 
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gratified with triumphal honors, and was gradually gong a 


moted to offices of truſt and importance. 


Of the conduct and ſucceſs of Plautius, after his nomi- 


nation to the government of Britain, a particular account 


has not been tranſmitted to us. It does not appear that 


he had an opportunity of coming to a deciſive action with 
the iſlanders ; for Caractacus, who was his principal an- 
tagoniſt, ſeems to have followed the plan of Caſſivellaunus, 


by ſallying upon the detached parties of the Roman army, 
and retreating, after he had haraſſed them, into ſituations 
of natural as well as acquired ſtrength, the avenues of 


which were unknown to tie enemy. Plautius, however, T 
appears to have been fortunate in his government, and to 
have augmented the number of reduced ſtates. On his 


recall, an ovation was decreed to him by the ſenate ; ; and 


he was received, on his entrance into Rome, by the em- 


peror himſelf, who attended him on his left hand to and 


from the Capitol. 
For the ſpace of about two years after the A of | 


Plautius, the affairs of Britain were conducted by the le- 
gates of the legions, till the arrival of Oſtorius Scapula, 
who ſucceeded as proprætor of the Roman conqueſts in 


| the iſland. This commander found his province in ſome 


A. D. 
50, 


confuſion, the enemy having taken advantage of the inac- | 


tivity of the legates, to harafs the Romans, and plunder 
the lands of their,-Britiſh allies. The preſence of the 


new governor, notwithſtanding his military reputation, 


did not operate ab a check on their incurſions; for they 


did not expect that he would yet take the field, as the 


winter had commenced, and Ne was s unacquainted both 


25. Sueton. in cl. cap. 24. 


Vor. 5 (1 55 N Py with | 
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| * Ds with the country and the army he was ſent to govern, 


But he quickly convinced them of their error; and, ſen- 


ſible of the great effect of a firſt impreſſion, affembled 


the neareſt forces for the chaſtiſement of the depredators. 


He routed all thoſe who had courage to hazard a conflict, 
and followed his blow by effecting a general diſperſion, 


To defend the Roman province from future inroads, he 


gave orders for the erection of a chain of forts along the 
banks of the Nen and the Severn; and to prevent, as 
much as poſſible, all internal diſturbances among the allies 


or ſubjects, he took away a arms of ans ages whom 


he ſuſpected 2. 


. meaſures, ae as 957 were to rivet the 


ſubj ection of the iflanders, raiſed an alarm in their minds. 


The Iceni 7, who, having formed an early alliance with 
the Romans, had not been affected by the arms of that 


people, were the firſt that teſtified a repugnance to ſuch 


sr. 


proceedings. The example of ſo reſpectable a ſtate was 
followed by ſome neighbouring principalities ; and theſe 
confederates having joined their forces, encamped in an 
advantageous poſt, fenced with a rampart of earth and 


flints, and on this account, as well as the narrowneſs of 


the avenue, very difficult of acceſs to cavalry. Oſtorius, 


with a part of his army, marched towards the ſpot where 


theſe entrenchments had been thrown up; and, having 


4 ordered the horſe to diſmount and follow the infantry, 


gave the ſignal for the aſſault. The Britons diſplayed 
great courage in repelling the attacks of the foe; but were 
at length entangled in their own encloſures, their works 


forced, and. * defeated with conſiderable lau gh- 
. ter 28 


This ey over the Iceni ad their alies, intimidated 


4 the wavering ſtates, and confirmed them i in their profeſ- 


* 


36. Taciti Annal. Ib. xii. e inhabitants of Not- 


| * en, eee e, and Huntingdonſhire, 


ions 
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however, took up arms; but they did not give much dif- 


turbance to the governor, who committed great ravages - 
and depreditions in their territories. While he was thus 


giving a looſe to the fury of devaſtation, he 'received in- 


telligence that commotions had ariſen among the Bri- 


gantes de, who' had before entered into the Roman alliance. 
He inſtandy directed his march into this part of the coun- 
try; and, partly by ſeverity, partly by conciliation, re- 


ſtored tranquillity to the Brigantian ſtate. 
5 To reſtrain the ſpirit of revolt among the turbulent 
Britons, Oſtorius now planted a colony of Roman vete- 


rans at Camulodunum; a ſpecies of policy which was fre- 
quently found ſucceſsful in promoting complete ſubjection, 
by the gradual introduction of the arts, cuſtoms, and lan- 
guage, of the conquerors. With the ſame view, Cogi- 


dunus, a Britiſh prince, was not only 1 ſuffered to retain 


his principality (ſuppoſed to have been that of the Do- 
buni), but was alſo rewarded, for his early ſubmiſſion to 
the Romans, with the delegation of authority over ſome 
of the reduced ſtates of the iſland. This prince, in return 


for what he conſidered as a a teſtimony of regard, diſtin- 


29. Who the Cangi were, is very uncertain, Mr. Horſley is of opinion, 


that they inhabited Derbyſhire; ſome place them in North-Wales; others 


in Shropſhire; and ſome in North-Wilts and Somerſetſhire. Mr. Baxter, 


however, affirms, with probability, that they were not a diſtin& people 
inhabiting one particular part of the iſland, but ſuch of the youth of many 
different ſtates as were employed i in paſturage. Allowing this to be the 


fact, we are {till in the dark with reſpect to the part where Oſtorius met 
with the Cangi, whom he made the objects of his depredations; though, 


from the words of Tacitus, it appears to have been to the weſtward. 


30. Theſe were the inhabitants of the counties of Vork, Lancaſter, Dur- 
ham, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland. Del Campo, a Spaniſh antiquary, 
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8 ons of fidelity to the Roman government. The Cangi 29, A. D. 


1. 


has advanced a conjecture, that the Brigantes were originally ſettted in 


5 Spain. and that a colony of them made a voyage to Ireland, whence they - 


paſſed over into Britain. But this opinion reſts on ſo ſlender a ſupport, 

that it does not merit acquieſcence, or even diſcuſſion, They were, more 

probably; ſome of the earlieſt tp from Gaul. . 
OS: ” Be cs 


TY 
; A.D. guiſhed himſelf by a faithful adherence to the Roman i in- 
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* tereſt, in oppoſition ta the cauſe of genuine patriotiſm. 


In the mean time, Caractacus, who had been deprived by 
the Romans ofa great part of his dominions, was placed by 


the Silures 37, a warlike people, at the head of their army. 


Inſpired with an ardent paſſion for liberty, they were deter- 


_ mined to exert every nerve in defence of it. Their con- 


fidence of ſucceſs was heightened by the very favorable 
opinion they entertained of the intrepidity and military 


| ſkill of Caractacus, who had acquired ſuch reputation for 
his bravery and conduct i in various engagements with the 


Romans, that he was choſen generaliſſimo of a confede- 
racy now formed among ſeveral Britiſh ſtates, the prin- 


cipal of which were the Silures and Ordovices 32, 


This celebrated Briton poſted his troops in the terri⸗ 


tory of the Ordovices, where he made choice of a ſitua- 
tion highly advantageous, and waited the approach of 


the Romans, who, he underſtood, had begun their march 
againſt him. He drew up his army on the ſide of a ſteep 
mountain ; and where there happened to be a part of eaſier 


acceſs, he raiſed a rampart of ſtones, Theſe works were 
| lined with choice troops; and a river of inſecure p age 
flowed in front of the whole 33. 


Ass ſoon as the Roman governor appeared, with "i 
flower of his army, the Britiſh prince exerted all his elo- 
quence in rouſing the hopes, and diſpelling the lurking 
fears of his countrymen. He rode from rank to rank, 
exclaiming, with the voice of cheerful intrepidity, that, 


31. Inhabitants of the three eaſternmoſt ſhires of South-Wales, and of 
the counties of Monmouth and Hereford. Tacitus thought them of Spa- 


_ niſh extraction from their perſonal reſemblance to the ancient natives of 
Spain. But Gaul has a better claim to their deſcent. 


32. The Ordovices poſſeſſed all North-Wales except the Iſle of Anitey. | 
33. Camden is confident that this ſtation of CaraQacus was at a place 


" called Caer-Caradoc, near the ſouth-weſtern edge of Shropſhire. The 


name ſeems to imply, that there was a ſtation or camp of Caractacus on 


this ſpot. Some however are of opinion, that it Was in Paton ond or 


e _ river Dec, _ | 
from 
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the reſcue of their liberty, or their ſubjection to eternal 


| bondage. He invoked the manes of their anceſtors, who had 
= expelled the dictator Cæſar from their iſland ; thoſe illuſ- 
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| fw chis day and this engagement, they muſt date either A * 


trious warriors, to whoſe prowels they were indebted for 


their preſent freedom from Roman tyranny and tribute, 


and for the preſervation of the chaſtity of their wives and 
daughters from the attacks of libidinous invaders. Theſe 


of the Britons, and gave a /imulus to their eagerneſs for 
the combat. Each chieftain ſtrove, by ſhort harangues, 


to rouſe the exertions of the members of his own tribe; 
and the endeavours of theſe leaders ſucceſsfully co-operated 


with thoſe of their common general, in promoting an uni- 
verſal ardor among the Britiſh troops, who all declared, 

with the moſt ſolemn -invocations, that they would not 
yield to weapons or wounds, but would conquer or die 3+. 


Their elamorous ſhouts and manifeſt alacrity, and their 
great advantage of ſituation, ſtruck Oſtorius with diſmay ; 


but his apprehenſions ſoon gave place to a confidence in 


Roman yalor. His officers and ſoldiers teſtified a ſtrong 


impatience for the conflict; and he was determined to re- 


t 


aſſailed by a ſhower of miſſile weapons, which killed many 
of their number, and wounded others. To prevent the 


ſtrain them no longer than till he had taken a ſurvey of the 
ſpot, that he might make the attack in the moſt acceſfible 


place. He then ordered them to. paſs the river that di- 


vide them from the enemy, and begin the aſſault. 


The Romans eroſſed the ſtream with little difficulty ; : 
but, when they approached the hoſtile rampart, they were 


injurious effects of the miſſiles, they held their ſhields over 


their heads in cloſe union ; and, thus ſheltered, they ſoon 
made breaches in the rude works of the enemy, with whom 
they fiercely engaged hand to hand. The Britons could 


not long ſuſtain the ſhock they n. now recci ed, but retired 


34- Tati. — lib. Xil. . cap. _ . 5 
| T . | towards 


Sin 8 


and other animating expreffions excited the acclamations 


Po 
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A. D, towards the ſummit of the mountain. Thither the Ro- 
mans followed them, both the light and the heavy-armed 
joining in the purſuit. - Here the conflict was renewed, 
with great obſtinacy, though with a manifeſt difadvantage | 


A. 
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on the ſide ot the iſlanders, who, having very indifferent 


| ſhields, and no coats of mail or helmets, were unable to 
defend their perſons in cloſe fight againſt the ſwords and 


javelins of the legionary forces, or the f. ſpears and ſabres 2 
of the auxiliaries, and were at length defeated with a ter- 


| rible carnage 35. 


This fignal victory was attended with he edits of 


a the wife and daughter of the Britiſh generaliſſimo, and the 


ſurrender of his brothers to the Roman commander. Ca- 


ractacus himſelf eſcaped from the field of battle, and re- 
paired to the court of Cartiſmandua, queen of the Bri- 


gantes, whoſe protection he ſolicited againſt his con- 
querors. This princeſs, however, deſirous of gratifying 


the Romans, to whom ſhe was an ally, or of avoiding that 


reſentment which perhaps ſhe expected to feel if ſhe ſhould . 


. | x afford an aſylum to the fugitive hero, delivered him in 


chains to Oftorius, in violation of the rights of hoſpitality. 
Such was the fate of the brave Caractacus, who, for 


the ſpace of eight years, had maintained a ſpirited reſiſtance 


to the Roman power. His military fame had reached all the 
European provinces of that empire; and, in the metro- 


polis of the Cæſars, the inhabitants expreſſed an eager 


deſire of ſeeing the warrior who had ſo long. withſtood 
forces that were accuſtomed to victory. Claudius no 
ſooner received the news of his captivity, than he ordered | 


him and his whole family to be ſent to Rome, that he 


32. 


might exhibit them as a glorious teſtimony of Roman | 
ſucceſs. When they had arrived, he ſummoned the citi- 
* Zens as to a great ſolemnity. Himſelf and his empreſs 


were ſeated in form, each on a ſeparate tribunal or throne ; 
and the * guards were drawn mM; under arms 


3 Tack Anpal, ibs xii, 4+. 885 
7 gs on 
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on an adjacent plain. The ſervants and dependents of A. D.. 


Caractacus appeared firſt, in the proceſſion, bearing the 
trophies and ſpoils which their prince had acquired. in 
wars with his Britiſh neighbours. Next walked his. bro- 
thers; and, after them, his wife and daughter. Then 
came the prinee himſelf, who, while the other captives 
betrayed a mean dejection of ſpirit, exhibited. an aſpect 
of compoſure and intrepidity. On approaching the im- 
perial throne, he addreſſed Claudius to this effect: 
« If my moderation in the days of my 8 had 


« been equal to my birth and fortune, I ſhould have 


 & entered this City rather as a friend than a priſoner; nor 
« would you, Cæſar, have diſdained an alliance with a 


ce prince deſcended from renowned anceſtors, and who 


« ruled over many ſtates. , The fate to which I am,now 
« reduced. is diſgraceful to myſelf, but honorable to you. 
« T had ſubjects, horſes, arms, and wealth. Is it wonder- 
4 ful, then, that I ſhould contend for their preſervation ? 
Does it follow, becauſe you Romans are ambitious of 


52. 


4 univerſal dominion, that all nations muſt paſſively. re- 


<« ceive the yoke of ſervitude? If I had ſurrendered at the 
_ « beginning} of the conteſt, neither your glory nor my 
« misfortune would have been famous, and my fate would 
« have been loſt in oblivion. But, if you now pre- 
<« ſerve my life, I ſhall remain a * monument of 
« your clemency 20. | 
The emperor, though not of a 8 as diſ- 
poſition, ſuffered the dictates of mercy to guide him on 
this occaſion. He was affected with the magnanimity and 


ꝛeſignation of the Britiſh prince, on whom and his family 


he conferred a full pardon. As ſoon as they were freed 
from their chains, each of them paid to Claudius the ac- 


nowledgments of a grateful heart, and then made the like 


ſubmiſſions to the empreſs. The ſenate aſſembling ſoon 


36. Tacit. Ann. lib. xii. cap. 36. This author, perhaps, took the liberty 
ä a "rg ſome — ſtrokes to the oration of the Britiſh captive. 


A} 
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| AD. after, the victory of Oftorius furniſhed a theme. for pom- 
199 pous orations, in Which his ſucceſs was compared with - 
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that of Scipio over Syphax, of Paulus Emilius over Per- 
oy es, or of any other generals who had ehibited conquered 


kings to the eyes of the Roman people. The reſult of 
their meeting was, that triumphal honors were decreed to 


the conqueror of CaraQtacus. 8 


The Britons, particularl 7 the Silures, emed owe 


* to atone, by the moſt vigorous exertions, for the | 
- diſgrace of their late defeat. Fired with reſentment and 


revenge, they ſuddenly ſurrounded ſome legionary cohorts 


which had been ordered by Oſtorius to build forts and 


eſtabliſh garriſons in the Silurian territories, ſlew. their 


_ prxfe&, eight centurions, and a conſiderable number of 
men, and would have made a complete deſtruction of theſe 


cohorts, if relief had not opportunely arrived from the 
neareſt ſtations. Not long afterwards, they attacked with 


ſucceſs a foraging party, and routed ſome ſquadrons of 


horſe that were diſpatched to its ſupport. Oftorius ſent 


ſeveral light-armed cohorts to ſuſtain and rally the fagi- 


tive Romans; but- theſe ſuccours not having the deſired 


effect, he himſelf marched. againſt the enemy with the 
flower of his legions. Even this powerſul reinforcement 


did not immediately turn the ſcale againſt the Britons, 
who fought for ſome time with the moſt reſolute intrepi- 


dity. At length, however, they were compelled to make 


their retreat; but, as night was approaching, the Roman 


general was prevented from improving his victory, and the 


iflanders eſcaped with inconſiderable loſs. Frequent ſkir- 


. miſhes ſucceeded this. battle; ſome of them favorable to 


| importing hat their name ſhould be utterly r 


the Britons, others unfavorable. The Silures neglected 
no opportunity of attacking the ſtraggling parties of the 


enemy, and fought on every occafion with the moſt re- 
fentful obſtinacy, being particularly exaſperated by a me- 


nace which had fallen from the emperor or from Oſtorius, 


"9 


— 
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le that of the Sicambri, who had been all either de- 
ſtroyed or tranſplanted into another country. In one of 
their martial excurſions, they intercepted and carried off 
two cohorts of auxiliaries, who had been encouraged by 
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the avarice of their officers to pillage the country. The 
ſpoils and priſoners taken in this action, they diſtributed 
among the neighbouring ſtates, with a view of enticing 


| — them, by a participation of the fruits of plunder, to Jun in 
a grand confederacy againſt the Romans 7. 


Whatever was the cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of Oſtorius 5 


ſubſequent to his victory over Caractacus; whether it 


aroſe from the relaxation of the Roman diſcipline, in con- 


ſequence of an idea that the war vns in a manner con- 


cluded, as the hero who was the principal ſupport of 


the Britons had been effectually ſubdued; or from the in- 


creaſed activity and exertions of the iſlanders, inflamed by — 


the keen ſenſations of reſentment and deſpair; certain it is, 


that the decline of his former proſperity made a deep i 1 


preſſion on his ſpirits, and haſtened his diſſolution. The 


Britons bore teſtimony to his military merit, by the joy 
they manifeſted at his deceaſe, the prematurity of which 


they attributed to his diſappointment and mortification on 


finding himſelf unable to bring the war to a cloſe. 


In the interval between the death of 'Oftorius and the | 


arrival of his ſucceſſor Aulus Didius in Britain, a legion 


commanded by Manlius Valens was diſcomfited by the 


Silures, who exaggerated the loſs ſuſtained by the Ro- 
mans in this encounter, the more to alarm the approack- 


ing governor. Didius concurred with the enemy in mag - 
nifying the importance of the defeat, that he might gain 


the greater honor in checking the career of the foe, or 


that, in caſe of his failure, he might have a better excuſe 


for his ill ſucceſs. He found the Silures exulting in their 


late proſperity, and infeſting the Roman province with 
their incurſions. He ſoon compelled them, however to 


"9 Tacit. Ana, Ib. al. cap, ns 39. 


con- 
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49 contract the limits of their inroads, and repreſſed the . | 


83. rit and frequency of their depredations. D 
During theſe. tranſactions, Venutius, prince W. hs 
Vigniatos or Huiccii , an ally of the Romans, had ſome 
diſſenſions with his wife Cartiſmandua, the treacherous 


. princeſs who had betrayed Caractacus. Theſe domeſtic 


differences at length ripened into # civil war, in the 
courſe of which Cartiſmandua inveigled the brother and 
other relatives of her huſband into her power. She even 
| eſpouſed Vellocatus, who was the armour-bearer of Ve- 
nutius, and who had probably been her gallant for ſome 
time before her rupture with her former huſband. Her 
conduct was fo offenſive to her ſubjects the Brigantes, 
that moſt of them revolted to Venutius, who alfo received 
ſuccours from ſome of the contiguous ſtates, She now 
implored the aſſiſtance of the Roman governor, who ſent 
ſome forces to her aid. Several engagements took place 
between the queen's Marty thus reinforced, and the army 
of Venutius, who thought himſelf juſtified in abandoning 
his alliance with thoſe who countenanced his wife in her 
miſconduct and adultery. Though, in theſe conflicts, the 


* 


Romans are ſaid to have gained the victory, the ſole fruit 


ſeems to have been the preſervation of Cartiſmandua from 
the danger of falling into the hands of Venutius, while 
her territories were retained 1 him in wes of Roman 


I 39, 
Didius continued about four years in his vacant 


b A. of Britain; but being of an advanced age, and ſatisfied 


D. 53, 
ad 5 with the reputation he had acquired on other theatres of 


action, the loſs of which he was perhaps unwilling to 
riſque, he did not takea perſonal ſhare in the Britiſh war, 
committing the management | of it to his lieutenants. 


Beſides what we have dready Wenticaen as performed 


38. inhabitants of a great part of the counties of Worceſter and. War- 
Wick. 39. * Tacit, Hiſt, lib. iii cap. 45.—Tacit, Ann. lib. xii. cap. 39, 40. 


here 
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the frontier garriſons of the province. = | 
The emperor Nero was at firſt unwilling that the Ro- 
man conqueſts ſhould be proſecuted in Britain, influenced 
perhaps by the conſideration of the inadequacy of the 
profit to the expence. Nothing but the regard he had for 


the memory of Claudius diverted him from his intention 


of evacuating this iſland of Roman troops . He con- 
tinued Didius in the Britiſh government, for the three 


75 
bete by the Romans in his time, they extended ſome of Ab A. 


15 


D. 53s - 


ad 57- 


firſt years of his reign, urn then * Veranius his 


ſucceſſor. 


The new governor had "MS an opportunity of per- 


forming any great exploits; for he did not live to com- 


plete a year from his nomination. He is ſaid to have me- 


ditated very important projects; but he appears to have 
been a vain-glorious boaſter, though it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that he had gained ſome reputation in the diſcharge 
of other offices. The only ſpecimens he gave of his ability 
to accompliſh a boaſt that appeared in his will, intimating, 
< that, if his life ſhould be preſerved for two years more, 
« he would then reduce all. Britain to perfect ſub- 


« jection,” were ſome: trifling inroads into tHe hoſtile 


parts of the iſland . 


The next proprætor was a man of great military ambi- 


tion, and of high rank among the Roman warriors of his 


time. His name was Suetonius Paulinus. The two firſt 


years of his government were employed in the ſubjugation 


of ſome of the Britiſh tribes, and the addition of ſtrength 
to the Roman garriſons, This ſucceſs encouraged him to 
oreater undertakings. He underſtood that the iſle of 
Mona (now denominated Angleſey), was an aſylum for 


Britiſh fugitives, and that great aſſiſtance was occaſion- 


ally furniſhed from this quarter againſt the Romans. 
Eager to augment his martial fame, he Om for the 
reduction of that iſland. | 


| 0s Sucton. in Neroge, cap. 18. 41. Tacit, Ann. lib. xiv. * * 
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Havi ng provided flat-bottomed boats for the con- 


venience of croſſing the ſtrait which ſeparates Angleſey. 


from the county of Caernarvon, he tranſported his in- 
fantry i in theſe veſſels ; while his cavalry paſſed the ſtrait 


partly by ſwimming and partly by fording :. A ſingular 
ſpectacle ſtruck the Romans on their landing. A con- 
ſiderable hoſt of Britons appeaxed along the ſhore, well 


armed, and drawn up in order of battle, accompanied 
with a number of women running up and. down in a diſ- 


orderly manner, clad in funeral garments, with their hair 


diſheveled, and bearing fire- brands in their hands. Theſe 
furies, who were probably of the Druidical order, were 


ſurrounded by crows of Druids, who, with their arms 


extended towards the heavens, imprecated the bittereſt 
vengeance of the gods upon their facrilegious invaders. 
A ſudden horror and trepidation ſeiſed the Romans at 
this novel ſight ; and they ſtood inactive for a time, de- 
prived as it were of the power of motion, and receiving 
the attacks of the Britons without the ſpirit to reſiſt. 

Suetonius exhorted his men to treat with contempt the 
menaces of fanaticiſm, and not ſuffer their courage to be 
appalled. by a frantic herd of women and prieſts. Theſe 


exhortations, co-operating with the dread of ſhame, 


rouſed them from their ſuperſtitious fears, and reſtored 
them to the exerciſe of their uſual intrepidity. They now 


advanced to the charge, and obtained a ſpeedy victory 


over the Britiſh forces. The Conqueror commanded 
the Druids to be burned in the fires which they had kin- 
dled for the barbarous purpoſes of their religion; and, not 


content with this cruelty, he cauſed their temples and al- 
tars to be deſtroyed, and their ſacred graves to be extir- 


pated * 3. To theſe decifive meaſures he was perhaps i im- 


42. That part of Caernarvonſhire 5 which the 3 paſſed over 


into Angleſey, is ſuppoſed to have been Llanvair-is-Gaer; and they are 
thought to have landed at Elan-idan, between the towns of Beaumaris and 
Newburgh. Camden. 43. Taciti Ann, lib. xiv. gn 38 
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while they were ſubject to the dominion of prieſts, who 
took every opportunity. of animating them, by the power- 


ful motives of religious enthuſiaſm, to maintain the moſt | 
determined and vigorous 1 againſt the attempts . 


of the Roman legions. 
While the troops of Paulinus were 3 in build- 


ing forts to ſecure this new conqueſt, intelligence of 


a very alarming nature was brought to him from thoſe 


parts of Britain which he had left in peace and tranquil- 
lity. . A general inſurrection had taken place, which 
ſeemed to threaten the extinction of the Roman name in 


this iſland. Before we enter into a detail of this rebel- 


lion, it will not be improper to take a ſurvey of the ſtate 
of the Roman province in Britain at s period of which | 


we are now n 


CHAP. 


77 
reſted not « only. by. a deteſtation of as ET DANI 47 * 
the Druidical ritual, but by a conſideration of the dif- 

| ficulty of effectually reducing the Britons to ſervitude, 
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GAP 1. 


Remarks on the Shai of the Roman ECB in this 
| Tand.—4 general Revolt is kindled by Roman Op- 
preſſion. —The Britons deſtroy ſeveral Roman Sertle- 

ments. — Boadicen, their Generali amo, i 7s defeated i in 4 


"decifs ve Battle. —The Revolters are haraſſed by Famine 


| as well as Devaſtation. — The Tranquility of the Pro- 
vince is reſtored under a Series of inactive Governors. — 
© The Roman Conqueſts i in the Iſland are extended by Ce- 
realis, Front inus, and Agricola. By the laſt of theſe 


3 Governors, many Vi Gories are obtained, and the Liber- * 


. tres ef . South-Britain annhilated. 


A. D. 1 e in Fe TD of their Gen of intro- 


60. 


ducing their laws and polity among the nations which they 


a conquered, had reduced a part of Britain into a province 


_ of their empire, and had eſtabliſhed ſeveral colonies in the 
iſland, before the end of Claudius's reign i. The co- 


| loniſts endeavoured to reconcile the Britons to the arts, 
manners, and cuſtoms of Rome, and to diſguiſe the ſub - 


jection of theſe provincials under the appearance of 


friendly incorporation. The intercourſe between Britain 


and the Roman dominions on the continent became 
more frequent than before ; and the commercial imports 
were more numerous and valuable; inſomuch that, by 


| their exceſs above the exports, the balance of trade was 


; The nine 3 formed was called Britannia lms, and compre- 


7 hended the country lying between the Thames and the Britiſh channel, and 
between the latter and the Severn ſea. It ſeems alſo to have included the 


| territories of the Dobuni and Trinobaiites, ſituated to the northward of 


| the Thames, and perhaps ſome ſtates adjoining to them, This province 


received occaſional acceſſions in the long interval between its firſt form- 
ation and the eſtabliſhment of two proviuces in Britain 85 order of the 


emperor Severus. 2M 
for 
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whom were thus involved in a load of debt. 

The provincial Britons occaſionally ſerved: as auxili- 
aries in the Roman armies, and were ſubjected to the 
payment of taxes, as well as the inhabitants of other 
provinces dependent on the power of Rome. The ad- 


miniſtration of juſtice among them was veſted, under the 


emperor, in the hands of the governor, who alſo officiated 
as commander i in chief of the army. Beſides this officer, 
a procurator was eſtabliſhed in the province, who ſuper- 
intended the collection of the imperial revenues; and 


publieans were ſettled in all the ports, for collecting the 
duties on merchandiſe, which at this pong were far 


from being inconſiderable. 
The rapacious diſpoſitions of ſome of the emperors 


were not only felt in the vicinity of Rome, but gradually 
extended their baleful influence into the diſtant pro- 


vinces of the empire. Britain ſoon began to experience 


the attacks of rapine and extortion, ariſing from the con- 
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for ſome time unfavorable to the Britons, many of AD. | 


tinual demands made by imperial avidity upon the pro- 


vincial n eee to 2 the rene of Roman 


luxury. e 7 


The perſon who now DEL this office in our Nan; 
was Catus Decianus, a man of a deſpicable character, 
devoid of honor, juſtice, and integrity. Though Clau- | 


dius had abſtained from thoſe confiſcations which; as 4 


conqueror, he might have impoſed on the Britiſh ſtates 


that he reduced, this -procurator, in many inſtances, ad- 


judged, to the exchequer of Nero, eſtates which had been 


lawfully retained by their owners in confequence of the 


remitment of his imperial predeceſſor. He alſo inſtructed 
his officers to collect the taxes with ſtrictneſs and ſe- 


verity; and they obeyed: his nee with the TRE 8 5 
preſſive punctuality. | 0 | 
Thoſe Britons who were under the enki; of bor= 
rowing money for the W of Ne" or for other 
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AD. purpoſes, applied to the opulent Romans on theſe occa- 


ſions, who demanded and received exorbitant intereſt for 
the loan. Some of theſe uſurers practiſed great ſeyerities 


on the unfortunate debtors who were tardy in their pay- 
ments, ſeiſing their property with every circumſtance of : 


inſult and oppreſſion, and cven expelling them from their 


habitations. The celebrated Seneca is ſaid to have lent 
very large ſums to the iſlanders, on the moſt uſurious 
terms; and making a peremptory demand of reim- 


burſement at a time when they little expected ſuch a 


call, he occaſioned the ruin of many by an arbitrary com- 
pulſion of payment, and by the exerciſe of a rigor. un- 


: worthy of an enlightened philoſopher *, 


The veterans who had colonifed gunna ee: now 


began to exhibit all the inſolence of Roman tyranny. 


their ſufferings by ſtigmatiſing them with the appellation 


They deprived many of the Britons of their lands as well 


as houſes, without the leaſt provocation; and embittered 


of ſlaves and captives 3... The younger ſoldiers were not 
flow in following the example of the veterans; they 


treated the iſlanders with outrage and inſult, and mingled 
the extortions of avarice with the e of libidi- 


nous paſſion. 


Thus haraſſed by.: a 8 of evils, by tyranny, 
rapine, violence, and every ſpecies of injury and oppreſſion, 
tze provincials of this iſland ſighed for an opportunity of 

delivering themſelves from ſo ſevere a yoke. They ſeemed 
7 only to wait for ſome remarkable act of inſolent def- 
potiſm, which might render the contagion of diſcontent 
more general, and give a more deciſive ſanction to their 
8 wiſhes of retaliation, and their united efforts for — re- | 


ſtoration of their liberties, - 


It was reſerved for the ſame 3 who had been the 
” firlt to oppoſe the arbitrary deſigns of Oſtorius Scapula, 
to take the lead alſo on the preſent occaſion. The Iceni, 


r ro Tacit, Ann. lib, xiv. 


not- | 
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their king, was lately dea d; and he had bequeathed all his. 


property, which was very conſiderable, as a joint, i inheri-. 


tance between his two daughters and'the emperor Nero, 
whom he hoped, by this liberal and unexpected bequeſt, 


to make the friend of his ſurviying family, and the pro- 


tector of his kingdom from violence and uſurpation. A 
contfary effect, however, reſulted, from this meaſure. 
On pretence of inſpecting the management and diſpoſal 
of the inheritance, Decianus ordered. his myrmigons to 


take poſſeſſion of the whole. The houſes and lands of . 


the deceaſed prince were immediately ſeiſed and plunder- 
ed. by the officers of revenue; and his kingdom became 
a prey to the rapacity of centurions. All the Icenian 
chieftains and nobles were deſpoiled of their eſtates, as if 
Praſutagus had deviſed his whole dominions to the Ro- 


mans. His widow, Boadicea -, a woman. of extraordinary 
courage and addreſs, took the liberty of expoſtulating with 


the procurator and his officers on their unjuſt and oppreſ- 


five conduct; but her remonſtrances, far from meeting 


with a proper attention, provoked Decianus to inflict on 
her an ignominious puniſhment. . He commanded her to 
be publicly ſcourged, as if ſhe had been a contumacious 
llaye; and, not content with diſhonoring, by this unme- 


rited outrage, a perſon of her ſex and-dignity, he encou- 
raged the ſoldiers to offer violence to the virginity of her 


e The other relations of the defunt monarch 


4 This 8 Xiphilin, Bondaca; and Tacitus 1 ker, 


in one place, — and, in another, Voadica-.. 


05 Vor. 1 (.) | „ were 


ir 
notwithſtanding the defeat which they had received from © FT 

| that general, were emboldened to make another attempt 6. 

for the recovery of their independence. Though the 

Romans had indulged them by ſuffering them to be ſtill 

governed by a prince of their own election, it was not to ; 

be ſuppoſed that a favor of that kind, greater in appear- | 

| ance than in reality, would counterbalance indignities of 


the groſſeſt and moſt heinous. deſcription... Praſutagus, | 


were reduced to 2 e ſtate of e under Roman na | 
| ters 5 
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Inſtamed ba ſuch a ſeries 1 ail een the 


Iceni determined to erect the ſtandard of revolt; and the 


pteſent time ſeemed particularly favorable to that inten- 


tion, as the governor and the bulk of his army were ab- 
ſent on the expedition to Anglefey. They communi- 
eated their reſolutions to the chieftains of the nei ighbour- 
ing ſtates 3 and meetings were holden, i in which they con- 
ferred with each other on the miſeries of ſervitude, eom- 


pared the injuries which had been offered to them by the 


Romans, and kindled a general warmth of reſentment by 
mutual explanations. © We reap no benefit (ſaid they) 


from patience, which, on the contrary, encourages our 


Fo oppreffors to increaſe the weight of our ſufferings. 
« Each ſtate had formerly only one king; but now we 


« are ſubjected to two. The governor preys upon our 
< blood, the procurator upon out eſtates and poſſeſſions. 


We are equally ruined by the harmony or difcord of 
A theſe two tyrants. The one oppreſſes us by centu- 


© rions and ſoldiers ; the other, by the violence and in- 
« ſults of himſelf and his tax-gatherers. Every thing is 


_ ©facrificed to the demons of luſt and avarice. In war, 


4 a ſuperiority of courage and ſtrength will carry off the 


- | _ & ſpoils 5 but now our houſes are plundered, and our chil- 


L dren taken away, by the cowardly and the weak. Our 


4 youth are forced into foreign ſerviee, as if Britons were 


prepared to die for any other country than their own. 
Let us endeavour to give ourfelves redreſs. Our mo- 
A tives for taking arms are juſt : we fight for the defence 


g of our country, our wives, and our parents. The Ro- 


| ; < mans, on the other hand, are impelled to war by 


& avarice and luxury. If our countrymen would unite, 


p et and reſolutely ſtrive to emulate the valor of their anceſ- 


+" F500 tors, our invaders will retire from the iſland, in in imi- 


: - $+ Tacit Ago. ib. ar 72 . f 
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u tation of the deified Julius. We muſt not be difvivited - . 

8 the adverſe event of one or two engagements; but 
muſt conſider that ſtronger efforts and greater firmneſs 
«and perſeverance reſult from misfortune. The gods 


« ſeem to teſtify their favor and compaſſion to us, by de- 


e taining the Roman general in another iſland, where he 

« and his army remain as it were in exile. Let us waſte 
« no more time in deliberation, which is always danger- 

« ous. . To be diſcovered in conſultation upon meaſures 
4 of this kind, is attended with more peril 8 even the 


« ac of putting g them in execution.“ 


Theſe and other ſpirited obſervations produced an im- 
mediate effect. The Iceni having taken up arms under 


the conduct of their queen Boadicea, the Trinobantes 
Joined them without delay, and ſeveral other ſtates united 


fs the ſame cauſe. Venutius acceded to the confede- 
racy; ; and the adherents of his queen Cartiſmandua, re. 


nouncing their amity with the Romans, appeared in arms 
as advocates for Britiſh liberty. Thefe combined inſur- 


gents reſolved to commence their operations with an at- 


tack upon the colony of Camulodunum. 


This plack, which, though embelliſhed by the coloniſts, 
had not been fortified, was unprepared for a ſiege. Such 
inhabitants as were capable of bearing arms, being few 


in number, application was made by the veterans to De- 


cianus for a reinforcement ; but he ſent them * two . 

hundred men, ill furniſhed with arms . 

The Britiſh, hoſt, after meeting with a very inefficient | 
reſiſtance, furiouſly poured into this colony, maſſacred all 
the Romans, or their allies, whom they found in che 
town and neighbourood, and pillaged and burned. the 

buildings. The ſoldiers, who had retired into the tem- 

ple of Claudius, ſuſtained a ſiege of two days; after 

: we this elegant ſtructure was taken by ſtorm and de- 


er Vit arte cn 1. . 7. Tack. Ana, ib xiv cap 32. 


8 2 i moliſlied 
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AD. malice; and all who had fled to it were ſacrificed tothe 
66. vindictive rage of the confederates.' 

Petilius Cerealis, legate of the ninth rl had been 

left by Suetonius to defend the Roman province in his 

_- abſence. This officer appears to have been ſtow in his 

5 operations for he did not march to the relief of Camu- : 

lodunum till the fate of that colony had been determined. 

Hle was then met by the Britiſh troops, triumphing in 

<7 their late ſucceſs; and the confidence with which they at- 

1 tacked him, added to their great ſuperiority of number, L 

1 gave them a complete victory. They flew all the infantry 

of his legion; and it was with difficulty that himſelf and 

: his cavalry made their eſcape to his camp, which being 

8 fortified, the Britons did not think proper to "ſtorm it, 

| as they wiſhed to proceed to the attack of the remaining. | 

ſettlements of the Romans. After khis defeat, Decianus be- 

gan to conſider his ſafety as precarious. He was conſei- 

ous of the univerfal odium which his extortions had ex- | 

Cited againſt him throughout the province, and had rea- 

ſon to dread the vengeance of an enemy whoſe prefent 

revolt had been in a great meaſure occaſioned by his 

avarice and oppreſſion. He therefore quitted the iſland 

with preelpitation, and oy. arfived on che oppoſite 

continent. | 

| The Roman governor was no Te Bach of this 

1 5 - jnſurreRion, than he haſtened from the iſle of Angleſey, 

„„ marched to London? throug gh a part of the revolted 

CD OE ED Coo a en FR country. 


8. 1 ne ee is of opinion, this Ln was founded by the 
"Romans after the invaſion of the emperor Claudius; but it is extremely 
improbable that it ſhould have had ſo very rapid ariſe to opulence and ex- 
tenfive commerce, in fo ſhort a time as elapſed between the arrival of Pliu- 
tius, or of his imperial maſter; and the time of this revolt; for we are m- 
formed by Tacitus that, at the latter period, it was eminently diſtinguiſh- 

ed by the reſort of merchants, and remarkable for commerce Ar abun- 
dance of commotlities. It is far more probable, that, though it might 
not, as ſome Ne, = been founded before the firſt Roman invaſion 
9 of 
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equntry. As this was already a flouriſhing town, he , p. 
Go. 


formed the deſign of defending it againſt the inſurgents ; - 
but, on further reflexion, he was induced to leave it, 
from the probability of being better able to preſerve the 
remainder of the province by relinquiſhing that ſettle- 
ment. His reſolution, of departure was extremely af- 
flictive to the inhabitants of London, who conjured him, 
by cke influence of tears and lamentations, to continue 


among them for their protection. Inflexible to their ſup- 


plications, he received into his army all ſuch as were wil- 


ling to accompany him, and gave the fignal for W | 


ing his march. | 

The Britiſh 8 now 1 ew 
| London, Boadicea acting as their commander in chief. 
They here diſplayed the ſame revengeful ſpirit which had 
before marked their progreſs, putting all the remaining 


inhabitants to death without mercy. The town of Ve- 


rulamium- was the next object of their fury. Having made 


themſelves. maſters of this ſettlement, which enjoyed the ö 


privileges of a Roman nunicipium, they plundered it of 
every thing valuable, and having deſtroyed all its inha- 
bitants, reduced it to a heap of ruins 79. 


The ſucceſs of the revolters encouraged other Nates t to 


of Britain, it was built by ſome of the Belgic Britons, during the interval | 


between the departure of Julius Cæſar and the arrival of Claudius, per- 
haps in the long reign of Auguſtug;- and that the advantages of its ſitu. 
ation induced a number of Romans to ſettle i in it, from whom it received 
many ſtriking improvements. | | 

9. Tacit. Ann. lib. xiv. cap. 33. 

10. Xiphilin, from Dio, affirms, that 8% 000 of the 1 and their 
allies were maſſacred by the exaſperated Britons at Verulamium, London, 
. Camulodunum, and other places. But Tacitus diminiſhes-the number to 
70,000. The iſlanders diſgraced the cauſe of -liberty by the flagrant in- 
humanities which they practiſed in this ſanguinary expedition. They re- 
ſerved ne no priſoners, but propagated the horrors of deſtru-.ion in various 
ways, by fire, the ſword, the gibbet, and the croſs, without diſtinct ion of 
ſex or age. The deaths of many of the women were attended with pecu- 


liar circumſtagces of barbarity, t too Were to is car ir of 8 to call 


"or deſcription, * 
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my to 239,000 men, if we may give credit to a Greek hiſ- 
torian who has deſcribed the particulars of this inſurrec- 
tion 11. But numbers, without conduct or diſcipline, 
are frequently of more diſadvantage than benefit. The 
iflanders, however, confided fo much in the great diſpro- 
portion of the enemy's number to their on, that they 


did not entertain a doubt of effecting 4 complete diſcom- 


ture and deſtruction of the Roman force. 


Paulians had now: collected an army of about 10,000 


| men , which would have been conſiderably increaſed if 


JJV K 


refuſed to join his general with the troops which he com- 


manded. Though deprived of this ſuecour at ſo. critical 
a moment, the governor reſolved to hazard an immediate 


engagement. He drew up his ſmall army in a ſituation | 


ſo contrived that he was acceſſible only in front. His 


legionary forces were poſted in the centre in cloſe order, 


' flanked by the light armed foldiers ; and the cavaley form- 
ed two wings. 


The Britons were 8 up on an vans ain, over 


: which they exultingly roved in numerous bodies. Their 


= female generaliſſimo rode up and down in a chariot, with 
„ daughters ſi itting at her feet; and harangued the forces 


of the different ſtates. She recapitulated the various inju- 


ries which they had ſuffered from the inſolent Romans; and 
upbraided them with forging their own chains, by not 


exerting their utmoſt efforts for the expulſion of their in- 
vaders. She expatiated on their late ſucceſs in the de- 


fkeat of the ninth legion, and the deſtruction of the Roman 
ſettlements. The only legion, ſhe ſaid, which had pre- 
= ſumed to oppoſe them, ; had been cut to pieces: the reſt 


5 22. wann, pie of Di. 72s Tacit, Aznal. lib. u cap 


of the Roman troops' were either conoealed in their 
camp, or were endeayouring by flight ta ſave themſelves 
from ruin. Their prodigious numbers, the continued, 


"ug 
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e's to inſpire them with confidence and courage ; for A. P. 
fo weak an enemy would be appalled and confounded even 5. 
by the ſhouts of ſo many thouſands of warriors; much _ 
eſs would they be able to bear the fury of their attack. . 
She concluded with remarking, that, if they conſidered 

either their numbers, or the cauſes of the war, they would 
pe reſolved to conquer or die: that, ſhe ſaid, was her firm 
reſolution, though ſhe was of the leſs warlike ſex; but, 
if the men preferred a life of diſhonor to a glorious death, 
_ might live in infamy and ſervitude . 
While the Britiſh heroine was thus employed in ani- 
mating her troops to the approaching combat, Suetonius, 
though he had a full confidence in Roman courage, ima 
gined that ſome preparatory exhortations would not be 
fruitleſs. He encouraged his ſoldier to deſpiſe the me- 
naces and clamor of the barbarians, in whoſe army there 
were more women than wartjors. They were undiſci- 
plined, he ſaid, and wretchedly armed; and would in- 
. ſtantly yield, when they had felt the force of arms ſo fre- 
_ quently victorious. In an army conſiſting of many le- 
r gions, the deciſion of the battle depended on a few: not- 
r withſtanding, therefore, the ſmallneſs of their numbers, 
1 they might acquire as much glory as a numerous hoſt ; | 
5 the honor of victory would be the greater, as it would 
- be leſs divided. It would be adviſable for them, he pro- 
d Nen to preſervs. a en of ranks, and, after the 
t 


— 


13. Tacit, Ai, Bhs xiv, cap. 4 5 —Xiphil. ex Dione: The Creek au- 
thor here referred to, repreſents Boadicea as a woman of large ſtature, of 


oY handſome features, a ſtern aſpeR, and a majeſtic demeanor, She was ar- 

o rayed in a party- coloured tunie, covered with a mantle of coarſer materials 

w and manufacture, over which her hair flowed to her 8 Armed with 

1 a Jance, ſhe harangued her army from an eminence of turf; and, at the 

; cloſe of her military oration, ſet at liberty a hare which ſhe had con- 
cealed under her robe, as an omen of ſucceſs. The Britons applauded this 

8 favorable preſage ; and Boadicea concluded the ſolemnity by recommend- 

, ing herſelf and her countrymen to the protection of Andraſte, the goddeſs 

| | 7 1 Xiphil, | ; | 
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diſcharge of their javelins to ruſh upon their oe | 
ſword in hand, without Sinking of the yu till they had 


5 Ne the ſucceſs of the day. 


The Britons began the” attack with a \Copious ſhower 5 


of darts and arrows. The Romans, ſheltered by the na- 


tural cloſeneſs of their ſituation, and by the artificial aid 
of their ſhields, ſuſtained this furious diſcharge with com- 


poſure, and returned it with their javelins. As ſoon as 


the iſlanders had exhauſted their ſtock of miſſiles, their 
adverſaries ſallied out from their defile in the form of a - 


wedge, and ruſhed into the plain with ſurpriſing impe- . 


tuoſity. After the conflict had been for fome time du- 
bious, oppoſition ceaſed on the part of the Britons, who. 


fled in the utmoſt diſorder. Their flight was impeded by 


the multitude of waggons, containing their wives and 
children, who had been brought i into the field to be ſpec- 


tators of the victory that would be obtained by their huſ- 


| bands and fathers; and the obſtruckion thus occaſioned | 


greatly increafed the number of the lain.” The Romans, 


, eager to retaliate tlie cruelties lately perpetrated by the 
inſurgents, gave no quarter, but ſlew all the men, women, 


and even beaſts of burthen, till their arms were fatigued 
1 by the indiſcriminate exerciſe of barbarity and revenge. 
Almoſt 80,000 Britons are ſaid to have loſt their lives on 


b this deſtructive day; ; while, on the ſide of their ver 


'ors, the loſs was eſtimated at” about 400 — and 4 


_ ſomewhat larger number wounded 14, 


The vanquiſhed iſlanders were not ſo ese at the | 


calamitous iſſue of this battle, as to relinquiſh at once all 
thoughts of again encountering. the army of Suetonius. 
They prepared to try the event of another engagement „ 


but maturer reflexion, ſtrengthened by the ſudden death of 


the gallant Boadicea, who, immediately after the conflict, 


; 12 an _ to her misfortunes * an act of ſuicide 25 in- 
: ba. Tait. Ann. lib. xiv. cap. 37. 8 Xiphit ex 7 # 'S 


16. She "RO berlelf, caring to Tacitus; but REN intimates, E 
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© their reſpective territories, while the reſt, obſtinare and 


untamed, continued i in arms. 
The diſobedient and cowardly prefer, Ponies, Poſt... 


| humus, tortured as well by the fear of. military puniſh. 
ment, as by the mortification of having excluded himſelf 


and his troops from all participation of the. merit of. fo 


fignal a victory, gave himſelf a ae wound with * 


own ſword. 5 e 
: Soon after this 3 a a of 2000 


legionary ſoldiers, 1000 cavalry, and eight cohorts: of aux- 


2% 


duced great numbers of the confederates to return to , * 


60. 


iliaries, arrived in Britain from Germany; ; and if- Sueto- 135 


nius had made a moderate uſe of his victory, and had 


mingled lenity and compaſſion with the ſpirit of a a. 


queror, there is little doubt that this acceſſion to his ar- 


my would have enabled him to cruſh every veſtige of re- 


bellion in the Roman province, and even to extend its 
limits to the extremity of South-Britain. But, inſtead 
of teſtifying that moderation which does honor to a vic- 
tor, he reyenged the Britiſh revolt with as much animo- 
ſity as if it had been his own private and perſonal quarrel, 
not a national rupture. He behaved with arrogance to 


ſuch as ſurrendered, and with rigor to thoſe” who were 


reduced to obedience. He ravaged with fire and ſword 


the territories of thoſe ſtates whoſe fidelity was ambi- 


guous, or who were openly adverſe; - and what rendered 
his ſeverity peculiarly odious, and his devaſtations ſingu- 
larly cruel, was the conſideration. of the miſcries which 
the haraſſed iſlanders ſuffered from a grievous famine at 
the very time of his committing theſe ravages ; for their. 
commotions had occaſioned 2 | neglect of 0 in the 


— 


— 


| preceding ſeaſon." 
m_ ſhe died « an illneſs cccaoned vb her" vexation and deſpair. As ſhe 
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he conduct of Suetonius exaſperated to a continuance | 
of hoſtilities thoſe who would otherwiſe have made pro- 


poſitions of peace and ſurrender. Their ſubmiſſion was 


alſo retarded by a diſagreement that ſubſiſted between the 


| governor and the new procurator, Julius Claſſicianus, 


who had ſucceeded to that office on the abdication of De- 


. cianus. One cauſe of the miſunderſtanding between 


them was perhaps the vigilance of Suetonius in checking 


the extortions of the procurator, who may have ſhown 


too much eagerneſs to tread in the ſteps of his rapacious 


predeceſſor. This officer publicly intimated, that a new 


governor was to be expected, who would diſplay neither 


_ the rancour of an enemy, nor the arrogance of a con- 
queror, and would conduct himſelf with mildneſs and cle- 


meney to all who ſhould ſubmit. He alſo wrote to the 


emperor, that there was no chance of terminating the 


Britiſh war, unleſs a ſucceſſor ſhould be ſent to the ſtern 


| Suetonius. Nero immediately commiſſioned. one of his 
freedmen, named Polycletus, to take cogniſance of the 
procurator's complaint, and inquire into the ſtate of af- 
- fairs in Britain. This courtier paſſed over into the iſland 


with ſush pomp and parade as ſtruck the Roman ſoldiers 
with awe. The reſpect paid to him by Suetonius and 
his troops, aſtoniſhed the Britons, who were at a loſs to 


" conceive how a great general and a victorious army could 
ſubmit to one who had juſt omg from the meanneſs of 


| Mlavery 18. 


The report of Polycletus being rather Sonde than 


| adverſe to the governor, he was continued in his office ; 


but at length the enmity of Claſſicianus prevailed at the 
court of Rome; and a determination was made to appoint 


A new proprætor of provincial Britain. Suetonius hap- 


pening to loſe a few galleys near the ſhore, with their 


rowers, Nero took this opportunity of ordering him to 


reſign his government to Petronius 8 | 


7; 28. Tact, Ann. lib, an. cape 39 
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The character of Turpilianus was a contraſt to that A. D. 
61. 


of his predeceſſor. He was humane, moderate, and 
unambitious. Such a governor was requiſite for the 


revival of the Roman influence in Britain, at a time when 
the minds of the natives had been exaſperated by unſea- 


ſonable ſeverity. He endeayoured to calm their irrita- 


tion, and reclaim them to ſubjection by lenitive rather 


than corroſive remedies. Satisfied with reſtoring the 
tranquillity of the province, and recovering the depend- 


ence of the revolted principalities, he made no attempt 


for the augmentation of the Roman empire by further re- 
duction. This inactivity was aſcribed, by the warlike and 


enterpriſing, to an unmanly love of eaſe and indolence. 
But inglorious as his adminiſtration was in the eye of the 


creatures of military ambition, it produced to the Britons | 


a happy interval of peace and ſecurity. | | 
Trebellius Maximus, his ſucceſſor, made it his aim to 


5 preſerve that tranquillity which the province had enjoyed ; 


under the auſpices of Turpilianus. As far as the Britons 


were concerned, he met with complete ſucceſs i in his en- 


deavours; but the caſe was different with his own army. 
The inaction to which the ſoldiers had been confined 
under the late proprætor, had given an opportunity for 
the operations of diſcord and licentiouſneſs ; and the con- 
tinuance of the ſame want of employment under Tre- 
bellius encouraged this diſorderly diſpoſition. The mo- 


deration of this governor degenerated into a culpable re- 


miſſneſs, which proved deſtructive of diſci Sy and gave. 


a looſe to legionary inſolence. 


Though the general ſway of Trebellius was 3 | 


teriſed by a mildneſs of ſpirit, he was not, in pecuniary af- 
fairs, actuated by equal moderation; for he exhibited 


ſuch inſtances: of avarice and rapacity, as to excite the 
odium of that army whoſe reſpect he had loſt by the paſ- 


ſiveneſs of his military character. A diſſenſion broke 


out between him and Roſcius Czlius, legate of the twen- 


7 
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„„ geh legion, who inflamed the diſcontent of the ſoldiers 
N to ſuch a height, that Trebellius, apprehenſive of perſonal 
danger from their diſaffection, eſcaped to the continent 3 
From the time of his departure to the arrival of a new 
; governor, the province was ruled by the legates of the 
legions, among whom. the reſolute temper of Czlius gave 
him the principal ſway. Their authority ceaſed on the 
A. D. approach of Vectius Bolanus, whom the emperor Vitel- 
lius ſent over to Britain as proprætor. Bolanus was as 
inactive as eithe rof his two immediate predeceſſors; and, 
during his adminiſtration, the iſlanders remained unmo- . 
leſted, and the licentiouſneſs of the army continued un- 
repreſſed. | 1 ä 
. Velpaſian, on his acceſſion to the 1 throne, re- 
| w_ called Bolanus, and ſubſtituted in his place a governor | 
\ of a more enterpriſing and vigorous character. "This was 
Peetilius Cerealis, a general of great courage, Kill, and 
5 aclivity. N 
2 The warlike N encouraged by the Heier 
p which had lately agitated the empire, thought there was 
2 good opportunity for the renewal of hoſtilities againſt 
che Romans in this iſland ; and they had commenced their 
ravages, under the gallant Venutius, when Petiljus arrived 
to aſſume the direction of the province. He marched 
without delay into the territories of this powerful ene- 
my, and continued to make war upon them during the 
whole term of his government. Many battles were fought 


q . in the courſe of this war, ſome of which were attended 
_ with much effuſion of blood, Before his recall, he bad 
g * ſubdued the greater part of the Brigantian country, 


and, by the indefatigable ws 1 his e 155 the 92 8 
© 1 NG in continual . | 
4 v. | Julius Frontinus, who was W 5 Velpaſian to 
| 33 ed Petilius, rivaled his predeceſſor in martial ability. 
= He ſignaliſe 1 his adminiſtration by the complete reduc- 
tion of the Silures, who, though their means of defence 
159. Tacit Hiſt. lib. i. cap. bo. Gs WI x 20. Tacit; Vis, Agric. cap. 17. 
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were ſtrengthened by the formidable ſituation of a great - * 
portion of their territories, could not, in the end, elude-the . 
force and penetration of the Roman arms, conducted by 
ſo diſtinguiſhed a general as Frontinus, 
Cnæus Julius Agricola, the next proprietor of Brieain, 
was one of the greateſt men of his time; and his conduct in 
this ifland formed a perfect model for provincial governors. 
He had ſerved in Britain under Suetonius, Bolanus, and 
Cerealis, under the two laſt of whom he was commander 
of the twentieth legion. On this theatre he had already 
acquired a high reputation for courage, military (kill, dif- 
intereſtedneſs, modeſty, and general propriety of de- 
meanor. Great were the expectations formed of him | 
on his appointment to the government of this iſland ; A. D. 
and the progreſs of our hiſtory will convince the reader, 
that his adminiſtration, both in a military and civil point 
of view, rather exceeded than fell ſhort of the favorable 
anticipations of his countrymen and friends. 2 
A ſhort time before the arrival of Agricola as. pro- 
prætor, the Ordovices had attacked a wing of Roman | 
_ cavalry with ſuch ſucceſs as to kill moſt of the troopers. 
This exploit had elevated the hopes of the diſaffected | 
ftates, and might have ſoon been followed by other hoſ- © 
tile attempts, had not the determined ſpirit of the new | 
governor chaſtiſed the performers of it. Though, from 
the advanced ſtate of the ſummer, the ſoldiers were diſ- 
perſed about the country, not expecting to be recalled to 
action till the next ſpring, he aſſembled a ſelect body of 
 legionaries, and a few auxiliary troops, and marched into 
North-Wales with great expedition. The Ordovices: 
, retired, for ſafety to the mountains with which their 
country abounded ; but no difficulty of ſituation could de- 
ter Agricola from invading their .receſſes. He defeated * 
_ them on every. occaſion, cut off great ſy of them, 
and reduced them to perſect ſubmiſſion . I 5 


— 


21. Id. cap. 18. 


Eager 


94 


A. D. 
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Eager to purſue the blow he had ſtruck, he formed the 
ee of completing the conqueſt of Angleſey, which 


Suetoniĩus had been prevented from finally accompliſhing, 


As this reſolution was unpremeditated, he had provided 


no veſſels for the tranſportation of his forces over the 


Menai ſtrait. 
lent ſwimmers, ſelected from the auxiliaries, to lay aſide 
cdeir baggage, and ſwim over the ſtrait with their arms 
Aa and horſes. 

; by a navy, were aftoniſhed at the ſudden appearance of 


He therefore ordered a "number. of excel- 


The iſlanders, who expected to be attacked 


the auxiliaries on their coaſt ; and deeming nothing im- 


pregnable to the attempts of ſo bold an enemy, they ſo- 


licited peace, and ſurrendered the iſle to Agricola *. 
The ſubjection of Angleſey and the Ordovician ſtate 


in ſo ſhort a time, when it was not ſuppoſed that he 


would -nake any military attempt, but would rather have 


X paſſed the remainder of the ſummer in entertainments and 


- diverſions, or in receiving the congratulations of the pro- 


vince on his new dignity, gave both his own troops and 


the Britons a ſpecimen of what each might expect from 


the future ſway of ſuch a character. 


Having been taught, by obſervation and experience, 


that the purpoſes of war were imperfectly anſwered, and 

the progreſs of arms rendered comparatively flow, if in- 
juries and oppreſſions were ſuffered to prevail in the in- 

tervals of hoſtilities, he reſolved to remove, as far as his 

power could extend, the cauſes that operated towards the 

_ continuance of the war. He juſtly concluded that lenity, 

' ſupported by a ſhow of force, would -be far more effica- 


Cious than arms alone, when attended with ſeverity and 


_ "outrage. 
were worthy of a philoſophic ſoldier, he determined to 


Impreſſed with theſe benevolent ideas, which 


reſtrain the inſolence of his troops, whether exerciſed 


} 


towards their own commander or the Britons 3 to eſtab- 
uh the ſtrictneſs of legionary diſcipline 85 A 1 70 25 


22. Id. bil. | 
mixture 
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ate of: rigor and complacency ; to redreſs every A. D. 


grievance of which the provincials reaſonably com- 
plained ; to-adminifter juſtice both to Romans and Bri- 


tons with perfect impartiality ; and, in ſhort, to reform 
. abuſes in every department, and propagate the influence | 


of tlie Roman name by the virtuous arts of humanity and 
moderation, not by an arrogant enforcement of the claims 
of victory. The ſucceſs which he met with in this work 


4 


78. 


of reformation, was ſo rapid and effectual, that he eſtab⸗ 


liſhed himſelf in the er of a an excellent and adds | 


rable governor. 

In the execution of the plan he bad formed for the Fes 
neral ſubjugation of Britain, he took the field in the 
ſpring, and advanced with his army to the northward. 
To thoſe iſlanders who {till reſiſted the Roman arms, he 


gave little reſt, but haraſſed: them with continual incur- 
ſions; and when he had employed this engine of terror 
to good effect, he allured them to ſubmiſſion by the per- 


ſuaſives of gentleneſs and clemency. By this conduct 


the limits of the province were extended ; for ſeveral 
Rates which had hitherto refuſed the yoke, were now in- 
duced to ſurrender to the Roman power, and deliver hoſ- 
tages for their fidelity. The great biographer of Agricola 
has not mentioned the names of the principalities re- 
duced by his illuſtrious father-in-law in this campaign; 
but there is ſome reaſon to conclude that they were the 


Selgovæ, the Gadeni, and the Otadeni :; and before 


A. U. 
79. 


theſe ſtates ſubmitted, he had perhaps reduced thoſe Bri- | ; 


gantian tribes which Cerealis had left unſubjected. As 


the Romans had frequently loſt during the winter what ö 


they had acquired in the ſummer, for want of ſtrong for- 


treſſes and garriſons i in the ſubdued territories, he ordered 


23. The Otadeni, or Otodini, inhabited Narthumberland, and alſo 2 


part of the Scottiſh coaſt lying between the Tweed and the Forth. The 


Gadeni poſſeſſed Tiviotdale, Tweedale, and the mountainous parts of 
Northumberland. The Selgove were ſeated to the e 2 the 
be frith. | . 


a chain 


* 


$* 
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3 a chain, of. forts to be built for ſecuring the e of 

. e this year. WEE FS 1 wt „ 

5 In the enſuing winter, hs ———_ to the's arts « peace, 
3 endeavoured to promote that civil iſation which had 
already begun to take place in provincial: Britain. He 
2 the natives to live more in ſociety than they 
bad hitherto done; to erect convenient and contiguous 
- houſes, inſtead of ſcattered huts and cabins to embelliſh 
their towns with magnificent public buildings; to culti- 
rate literature and ſcience; and adopt, in every particular, 
the improvements of Roman elegance. Theſe exhorta- 

_  - - ions had a ſpeedy and general effect; and while the 

manners of the Britons were ſoftened by their compliance 

with ſuch counſel, the encroachments of luxury, and the 

5 - gradual progreſs of vice, contributed to enervate their 

** minds, and cruſh that ſpirit of independence which would 

| otherwiſe have weakened their patience of ſubjection, 

=. + and have indiſpoſed them for complete ſervitude. 
1 8 Agricola, in his third Britiſh campaign, extended the 

80. arms of the empire to the, frith of Tay, ravaging the 

10 Fountry as he proceeded. The iſlanders did not venture 

„„ him either in his march, or while he was em- 

| . ployed in erecting forts for the maintenance of theſe new | 

conqueſts. - Having flattered themſelves with the hopes | 

of recovering in the winter what they might loſe in the y 

preceding ſeaſon, they were extremely mortified at the © 

= eſtabliſhment of theſe garriſons, which 252 the inhabi- ri 

Fi -  -tantsin awe by frequent C 

| In the fourth year of his government, he was net h 

2. . in ſecuring, by further military erections, the conqueſts | 
he had already made. Taking advantage of the narrow | | 
iſthmus. which ſeparates” the æſtuaries of Clyde and wr 
Ford, he built a line of forts from one frith to the other, 


*. 


arn 

1 ry Tacitus affirms, that: not even one of the its erecked by Agricola fort 
5 vas ever taken, betrayed, or abandoned. But this aſſertion is controverted f wir 

| dy ſcveral of. our hiſtorians as partaking tos o muck of a 9 — bor. 
A to be fan true, N — 5 pen 
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by which the incurfions . of the brave ern were 
ee, and that people as much conkngl;s as if 998 


| had Nved in another iſland. . 
"2", "This following year, he paſſed this 1 * pene- 


5 


3 055 "ot 


TH 


a.D, 


trated i into ſome of the weſtern parts of Scotland *5; In xy 


this campaign he had ſeveral fortunate engagements with 
petty ſtates, before unknown ; and when he approached 
that part of Scotland which borders upon Ireland, he leſt 


a garriſon there, rather with a view of facilitating any 


future expedition into that iſland, than for the purpoſes of 


defence. An Hibernian chief happened , to be at: that 


time in his army, having been expelled from his own 5 


country by domeſtic ſedition. | This refugee encouraged | 


Agricola to the invaſion of ireland, by expatiating on the 


facility « of its reduction, and the N of the con- 


queſt. 5 -\ 
The governor's ſixth campaign was a very active LED 


important one. The better to ſecure dimſelk againſt 2 i 


4 * 5 


my, he ordered a conſiderable fleet to attend the mo- 


tions of his army along the coaſt to the north of the 


Forth. The Caledonians were alarmed at the appearance 
of a navy in their ſea 3 but they would not be terrified 


into ſubmiſſion, and were determined to oppoſe the i in- 


vaders with the utmoſt vigor. They even attacked ſeveral 
of the Roman forts lately erected in Scotland, and, by the 


reports of their numbers and preparations, diffuſed ſuch a 
conſternation among the forces of Agricola, that ſome of 


his officers adviſed. him to retire to the ſouth ſide of the 


24, Tacit. Vit. Agric. cap. 23. 
25. We have no information from Tacitus, or uh ack ancient 


writer, into what parts Agricola proceeded on this occaſion; It appears, 
however, that he paſſed over by maritime conveyance z ; and perhaps, as his 
army had been employed the preceding ſummer in the conſtruQion of. 
forts between the Clyde and Forth, he may have ſpent the intervening 


winter in this part of North-Britain. The paſſage alluded to was theres * 


for:, in all probability, acroſs the frith of Clyde, which led him into the 


peninſula of Cantyre, whence he might have a view of Ireland. 
Vote I. ( 2. ) - H Forth, 


A 
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5 AT p. Forth, and thus avoid the diſgrace of being compelled to 
ſuch a meaſure. © The governor rejected this counſel, as 
_ proceeding from an extremity of caution ; and preferred 
the boldneſs of l to the ſhame of an W 
: retreat. e 
The firſt intention of is Caledonian benen, dt 
name was Galgacus , was to divide his army into ſe- 
veral bodies, and aſſault the intruders on all ſides. Agri- 
cola, hearing of this circumſtance, was apprehenſive of 
being ſurrounded by the enemy, ſuperior as they were in 
number, as well as in knowledge of the country. He 
therefore formed bis troops into three diviſions a diſpo- 
ſition which he thought was better calculated to prevent 
| bis being completely encompaſſed. The Caledonian 
prince, procuring intelligence of this ſtep, immediately 
altered that arrangement of his army which had induced 
Agricola to divide his force; and aſſembling his troops in 
one body, refolved to attack ſeparately each of the three 
| corps of the Roman army. This new determination ex- 
poſed the governor to great danger. Galgacus, favored 
by the gloom of night, ſurpriſed the weakeſt of Agricola's 
diviſions, namely, the ninth legion, which, though re- 
cruited ſoon after the loſs of its infantry in the late Britiſh 
revolt, was ſtill far from having its complement of force, 
He flew the watchmen and guards of the camp, and the 


2 This prinee is reckoned among the Scottiſn kings, under the wee! 
lation of Corbred the Second, furnamed Galdus, He is called Galauc ap 
Lliennauc by the author of the Triades. Whether he was prince of the 
- Caledonians, properly ſo called, or of ſome other ſtate included by the Ro- 
man writers under the general name of Caledonians, which they gaye to 
all the Britons who dwelt to the north of the friths of Clyde and Forth, is 
/ uncertain. The Caledonians of the former deſcription are fuppoſed, by 
5 . the moſt approved explicators of Ptolemy's Geography, to have inhabited 
1 . that part of Britain which lies between the frith of Dornoch, on the north- 
| v1 eaſt coaſt of Scotland, and Loch-Fyn in Argyleſhire. Wich refped to the 

origin of the Caledonians, under their moſt comprehenſive deſcription, 

there is no good reaſon to doubt their being, of Gallic aan ien, n 

the more eee ine. 555 WT 
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Aae and impetuoſity of his attack would probably 1 1 | 


have enabled him to deſtroy the whole legion, had not 


the vigilance and diſpateh of Agricola, who had learned 


the enemy's route from his ſpies, produced a very ſeaſon- 


able ſuccour. Having purſued the track of the Caledo- | 


nians, he ſent forward Tome detachments of cavalry and 


light infantry to aſſault their rear. Theſe amuſed the 5 
Britons till the arrival of the Roman general with all his 


remaining force. At this inſtant, the troops that com- 


poſed the reinforcement gave a loud ſhout, which at once 


animated the haraſſed legion, and filled the Caledonian 
aſſailants with. diſmay: The approach of day diſcovered 
the gleam of the Roman enſigns, and furniſhed the enemy 
with an opportunity of more diſtinctly perceiving the. 


dangerous predicament in which they now ſtood, preſſed 
as they were both in front and rear. They fought, how- 


ever, with amazing intrepidity ; but were at length over- 


powered by the valor of the Romans ; for the legionaries | 
who had been attacked in their camp made the moſt 
ſtrenuous efforts for victory, that they might ſeem not to 
have been in want of affiſtance, while the reſt of Agri- 


cola's army were eager to ſhow, by the moſt conſpicuous 


exhibition of Adi virtue, that the relief they had 


brought was important and deciſive. After a very fierce 
engagement, the Caledonians retired into their foreſts 
and marſhes, where they were ſecured from the purſuit 


*of the victors. If they had not taken the adyantage of 


theſe places of retreat, the Romans might perhaps have 
been able, by the complete ſlaughter they would have 


27. Tacit, Vit. Agric, cap, 26. This battle is conjectured to have 
taken place in the thire of Fife. Gordon's Itin. Septent. 


os ' netrating , 


made, to have terminated the war by the event of that 
day®.:_ 2 
The 3 were 3 bs: the „aan they 

gained on this occaſion, to wiſh for a continyance' of 
the war, that they might ſignaliſe their intrepidity by pe- 
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cqually impatient for another engagement: they longed 
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netrating to the extremity of Caledonia, and extcading 
their conqueſts to the remoteſt corners of Britain. The 
enemy, though roughly treated in the late battle, were 


for an opportunity of revenging their late defeat, which, 


they ſaid, was more to be aſcribed to accident, improved 
by the dexterity of the Roman general, than to any ſupe- 
rior degree of courage in his army. They reſolved to 
angment their force, by arming all who were capable of 
acting as ſoldiers; and to prepare, during the winter, for 
à more reſolute defence of their country, and a more ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance to the progreſs of foreign arms. 5 

Before the end of this ſummer, Agricola's army was 
Nee by the loſs of a cohort of German auxiliaries, 


wuho fled from the iſland in three light ſhips, after having 


murdered their centurion and ſome Roman ſoldiers. 


Finding two of the pilots of theſe ſhips refractory, they 


put them to immediate death. In the courſe of their 


voyage, they were driven to and fro by reaſon of their 
inexperience of navigation; and ſtopping on different 


parts of the Britiſh coaſt, they had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 


with the inhabitants, with various ſucceſs; till at length, 


after being reduced to ſuch extremity of want as to act 
occaſionally the part of cannibals on perſons of their own 


company, they were taken priſoners by the Suevians and 


Friſians 8, In the ſucceeding ſpring, the Caledonians, 
having conveyed their wives and children into places of 


| ſecurity, and formed a ſtrong confederacy of neighbouring 
ſtates, confirmed by the ſanctions of religion, took their 


| Ration on the Grampian hills, to the number of above 


30, ooo men. Their generaliſſimo, Galgacus, arranged 


tmem in ſuch a manner, that their whole force might be 


viſible to the Romans at one view, covering the hills and 
plains in formidable array. The van of their infantry | 
appeared near the bottom of the hills, and the n 


5 * 28. Tacit, Agric, cap, . 
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The governor, in the mean time, ordered his fleet to 


101 


roſe in | ſuccofiive order on the declivity; while the ca- A np 
valry and war-chariots occupied the middle of the plain. | 


alarm the coaſt by making deſcents in different parts, ſo 


as to diſtract the attention of the Caledonians, and in- 
creaſe their terror by uncertainty. Having aſſembled his 
army, to which he now added a corps of provincial Bri- 


tons, he began his march to the Grampian hills, where 


he found the enemy prepared for conflict. 


| Galgacus, on the approach 'of the Romans, thought | 


proper to harangue his troops. He expreſſed his firm con- 
fidence that the general recovery of Britiſh liberty would 


= 


commence from this day. His opinion of their unani- - 


mity, and of the abſolute neceflity of vigorous exertions, 
for repelling that ſlavery which now menaced them, left 
him no room to doubt the event of the approaching 


combat. He repreſented, in ſtrong colors, the danger- 


ous ambition, the haughtineſs, the luſt, the rapacity, of 
the Romans, who had oppreſſed the poor provincials of 
the iſland in every form that inventive tyranny, could aſ- 
ſume. The evils of their dominion were now, he ſaid, 

in full progreſs to the extremities of Britain, and there 


was no mode of eſcaping the horrors of complete and 


unqualified ſervitude but by a ſteady reſolution to exter- 


minate the interlopers, or fall in the glorious attempt. 


As they knew of no land beyond them, and ſaw the Ro- 


mans in poſſeſſion even of thoſe ſeas which conſtituted the 


chief defence of their iſland, Aight would be of no avail : 

it was at all times diſhonorable, but now unſafe. Arms 
therefore and war, which formed the glory of the valiant, 
would prove the ſureſt defence of the coward. The Ro- 


mans, he continued, were far from being ſo brave in war, 


as they were licentious in peace. Their renown aroſe 
from the diſcord and diviſions of thoſe whom they at- 
' tacked, - Their army was not only ſmall, but exhibited: 


an incongruous combination of different tribes ; v and it 


— 
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was not to be expected that the Gauls, ee or 
Britons; who compoſed a part of their preſent force, would 


- adhere to them with fidelity or zeal. The mercenaries, 


of whom their troops conſiſted, had few incitements to 


jt victory; while the Caledonians had every thing, that. was 


dear to them to ſtimulate. their moſt gallant exertions. 


« You are how to determine (concluded he) whether you 
will ſubmit to 'all the penalties of perpetual favery, or 
take ſevere and immediate vengeance on thoſe who in- 
tend to ſubject you to it. Advance therefore into the 
field, and think of what you owe both to your anceſtors 
and to poſterity *9.” | 

The army of Agricola was diſpoled; ina N man- 


ner. He ſtationed his auxiliary foot, amounting to 8000, 


in the centre, and 3000 cavalry on the wings; and ex- 


| tended his line to a conſiderable width, that he might not 
be outflanked by the ſuperior number of the-foe. The 


legions formed a ſecond line in the rear. of the auxiliaries, 
whoſe courage as well as fidelity being more doubtful than 
that of the legionaries, the latter, he conceived, would be 


more ſerviceable as a corps. de reſerve ; ; and if the auxili- 


ary forces ſhould be. able to defeat the enemy without | 


the aid of the legions, the victory would be doubly agree- 
able in not being purchaſed by the effuſion of Nn 
blood. 


An oration from FEY," Ainmulated and — ls 
the courage of his troops, He congratulated them on the 


great progreſs they had already made under his auſpices ; 
a progreſs which, he ſaid, had brought them to the ex- 


treme limits of Britain. He commended the eagerneſs 


Wich bis ſoldiers had teſtified ; in their march, for diſco- | 


29. Though there is a fair preſumption that the harangue aſcribed t 
— Galgacus, in the life of Agricola, was in reality the compoſition of Tacitus, 


pet, as it ſeems to have been written with a due regard to the ſuppoſed 


character and ſentiments of an ancient Caledonian, paſſionately fond of 


Eberty, and inflexibly averſe to à foreign yoke, the claſſical or even the 


naleared render will ot erp . afra with th abu of 
| Even in the text. 


G 4 


vering 
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been forced from. the lurking- places of cowardice; and 


now was the opportunity of cutting off their retreat. The 


10 
vering and engaging an eneiny. That enemy had now A. D. 


. 
. ' 


braveſt of the Britons had been long ſince ſubdued : the | | 


remainder compoſed a herd of cowards and fugitives, who 
had preſerved themſelves to this time by flight alone. 


A victory over ſuch adverſaries would not be a very ar- 
duous taſk. Though flight, he continued, had hitherto 


fayed the Caledonians, there would not be the ſame ſafety 


in the attempts of his army to ſecure themſelves by a ſi- 
milar conduct, ignorant as they were of the country, and 


ill-furniſhed with proviſions. To fly would be more 
dangerous than to fight: the motives both of honor and 
ſecurity, therefore, unitedly impelled them to the exertion 


of a perſevering intrepidity. © Let us put a period (faid 
he) to a war of fifty years 30, by the glorious efforts of this 


day; and convince. our countrymen, that the length of 
the war, and the delay of a final ſubjugation of the Britons, 


have not ariſen from our want of inclination, or from the 
feebleneſs and imbecillity of our attempts 3... 
Both armies were now impatient for the engagement; 


and the ſpeeches of the two generals were received by 


their reſpective forces with clamorous applauſe. The 


battle being commenced, the Caledonians had for ſome _ 


time the advantage, while the weapons employed were of 
the miſſile kind. They avoided with great dexterity the 


| javelins of the enemy, by an artful uſe of their targets and 


broad ſwords; and diſcharged an amazing number of their 
own miſſiles with ſome effect. The governor, eager to 


preyent the continuance of a mode of combat which did 


not promiſe much ſuccels to his army, ordered five cohorts 


of Belgie and German auxiliaries to engage the Caledo- 


30. An even Schaber is here Mmettiened by A dll, iftead of the 


real number of years r CN 9 — IS Wan, FR yh or 05 5 


Aulus Plautits, A. D. 43. 
go. Tacit, Vit. * eap. 34, 35. 
N H4 
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P. nians in eloſe fight. The advantage was now in favor 
of the former, With the ſpikes of their ſhields; and their 
© pointed. ſwords, they did great execution upon the ill- de- 
ſended bodies of the enemy, and aſcended the hills with 
. boldneſs and expedition. The foremoſt ranks of the 
. illanders being broken, the confuſion ſpread among thoſe 
that were more in the rear, upon whom many of the reſt 
fell back. The other cohorts of auxiliaries now preſſed 
forward, and augmented the diſorder of the foe. The 
. Caledonian cavalry began to retreat, while the eharioteers 
were engaged in ſupport of the infantry. | Though the 
_ chariots at firſt ſtruck a terror into the Romans, they were 
of little ſervice againſt them: nay, they were ſoon ren- 
| dered uſeleſs by the thickneſs of the ranks among which 
N they were intermingled, as well as by the inequalities of 
the ground over which they drove. Many of them, hav- 
TH ing loft their drivers, were drawn at random by the af- 
| fri ghted horſes, ſo as to oyerturn every, thing | that came _ 
their way. ö | 
The field, in this quarter, was a feen of the greateſt 
ech 88 32, of which Agricola's troops availed them- 
| ſelves by making a conſiderable ſlaughter. In the mean 
= . time, a numerous body of Britons, who, drawn up along 
| | ; the ſummits bf the hills, had not yet taken part in the 
5 5 fray, reſolved to wheel round, and attack the conquerors 
in the rear, while they- were occupied in the purſuit. By 
| this meaſure they hoped. to turn the balance in their fa- 
| vor, and overpower the inferior number of the enemy. 
| | FI Agricola, whoſe vigilance was rarely deceived, had 
| | ns foreſeen fome attempt of this kind, and was therefore pre- 
5 pared to defeat it. He detached four wings of horſe for 
0 I that purpoſe, who met the Caledonians deſcending from 


| 

| | | | 32. Milton thus . deſcribes the ſcene. © The battle was a con- 

ö | ; 1 5 79 heap; the ground unequal; men, horſes, chariots, crowded pell-mell; 

| | : > EE + Cmetimes i in little room, by and by in arge, fighting, ruſhing, flog, over | 
= 5 n oyertyming, 5; PO ORE; . 
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. "the eminence, attacked them with great fury, and com-, * 
pelled them to a diſorderly retreat. . | Nw 
A Aſcene of horror now appeared. The e Britons 
| were ſlaughtered in great numbers; and ſome of them, 
. actuated by deſpair, offered themſelves unarmed to the 
5 ſwords of the purſuers. Some parties of the fugitives, 
:. however, when they had reached the woods, ſuddenly 
| _ faced about, and ſacrificed the moſt forward of the enemy. 
. Agricola, obſerving the danger to which his men were 
8 thus expoſed, gave directions for continuing the purſuit 
> in a more cautious and regular manner. The iſlanders, - 
. being now effectually prevented from rallying, fled. with 
the utmoſt ſpeed many different ways, till wearineſs, and 


F the approach of night, ſtopped. the courſe of the victors. 

f About 10,000 of the Caledonians were ſlain in the battle 

= and purſuit ; while Agricola did not loſe more than 340 

— men 2 | : 

n ä night was bebe by the two armies in'a very dif. . 
| ferent manner. The Romans ſpent it in mirth and re- 

0 joicings; the Britons in ſorrow and deſpair. The latter 


wandered about the hills, and carried off their wounded - 

friends with howlings and lamentations. Many of them 
ſet fire to their houſes, and retreated to a great diſtance 
from the ſcene of their defeat. Some of them were in- 

- flamed by their ill ſucceſs to ſuch a paroxyſm of deſperate 
fury, as to maſlacre their wives and children, that they 
might eſcape the bitterneſs of ſervitude, and the . | 

| ofhoſtile 1 injury 34. | 

q On the morning that ſucceeded the battle, A melan- 
choly ſilence prevailed in thoſe parts which had re-echoed 
on the preceding day with the mingled clamors of armed 
thouſands. Not a ſingle Caledonian could be found even 


n 

5 33. Tacit. Vit. Agric, cap. 37. The Saks of the Itinerarium . 

U; trionale imagines that this engagement happened near the Kirk of Co- 

1 merie, in Strathern. Mr. Horſley ſeems more inclined to 528 85 it at Fart. | - 

en, about 16 miles from Dunkeld. ‚ 
* Tacit. Vit. — WP 38. 
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| A'D. by the ſcouts, ſo remotely were they diſperſed in their 

| | ; fight. Villages were ſeen ſmoking at a diſtance, which. 
= had been fired by the deſperation of their own inhabitants; 

: and deſolation and ſolitude marked the ene. Pry. 
Agricola, unwilling to purſue a widely ane n 
ſtgmrough an unknown tract of country, when the ſeaſon for 
action had nearly expired, marched with his victorious 
army into the territories of the Horeſti 35, who readily. 

ſubmitted to him, and delivered: hoſtages, He then or- 

dered the commander of his fleet to fail to the northward, 

| and paſs round Britain to the ſouthern port from which 

de had failed 36. While theſe orders were in a courſe 
of execution, the general returned towards the ſouth, and 
put his troops into winter-quarters, with à reſolution of 
5 A the e of n if ne in L the next 

campaign. 8 

ay When the emperor Domitian Wees eee of | 

wee progreſs and victories of Agricola in this. iſland, the 

Jealouſy and malignity of his character, which induced him 

_ tohate all who were diſtinguiſhed by a ſuperiority of merit, 
: inſtigated him to recall the, man who.had thrown a luſtre 
= Mg." on his reign. He commanded the ſenate, however, to 

_- © gudge to NT: Ty SOA and a Hurented 3 
| n 37. . +” LIE 4 Before 


= | 35. W e die Mü cad eb de n ea the bud of ange 
—_ - Scotland; or, as ſome ſay, Fifeſhire. 
> ETD 36. This port eee eee Kent. 
f coaſting round the whole iſland, the fleet of Agricola arrived with- 
out any accident in this harbour. In that voyage, according to Tacitus, 
the Orcades, or Orkney iſlands, were diſcoyeted and Tubdued. Eutropius 
and Oroſius, however, affirm, that this diſcovery was firſt made by a Roman 
fleet in the reign cf the emperor Claudius, and that the inhabitants ſub- 
mitted <vithout reſiſtanee. An ancient inſeription ſeems to confirm the 
latter account. This difference may be partly accounted for by the re- 
45 moteneſs and inſignificance of theſe iſlands, the diſcovery. of which might 
perhaps attract little notice at firſt and e as it 9 22 into 
2 oblivion. . : | 
37. This great man did n not 05 ſur vive his return to Rane from his 


Ii aro At che time of | his'death, n reported, 
1 . 8 Hers and 
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Before we diſmiſs the name of this illuſtrious governor; A. D. 


we ſhall introduce ſome general- remarks on the extent 
and condition of the province over which he fo ably pre- 


ſided. The inhabitants of that part of Britain now called 


England were, for the moſt part, reduced to ſubmiſſion, 
and lived in peaceable ſubjection to the Roman goverg- 
ment. The ſame obſervation may be applied to Wales, 
which, however, had fewer Roman ſtations in proportion 
to its extent than the reſt of South · Britain. In the north- 


35% 


ern parts of the iſland, or that country which is nos 


denominated Scotland, a very ſmall number of ſtates had 


been ſubdued, or had ſubmitted; and theſe were far from 
being ſo perfectly provinciated as the more ſouthern ter- 
ritories of the iſland. Upon the whole, it may be ſaid, 


of Solway, were in a precarious ſtate of ſubjection, and 


ready to ſhake off, at the firſt opportunity, the yoke 


that, though the country to the ſouth of the Clyde and 
Forth was oftenfibly reduced under the imperial ſway of 
Rome, the diſtricts between thoſe two friths, and that 


which to them was new. The garriſons which Agricola 


had eſtabliſhed in theſe parts, contributed, indeed, to keep 


the natives in awe; hut, under a weak or timid governor, 
or one who might be content with the quiet poſſeſſion of 


the more cultivated parts of the province, it was not pro- 


bable that 2 few forts. would be of much efficacy againſt 
the reſolute ſpirit of the more northern inhabitants, Who, 
. undebaſed by luxury, and unenervated by Roman refine- 
ments, ſtill burned with the flame of liberty, and an ar- 
dent deſire of preventing its extinction· 


The people of South - Britain were by this time faſcia 5 


ently romanifed to bear their provincial fate without mur- 
muring. The genius, the addreſs, the amiable manners, 
of Agricola, gave him more ſucceſs in ſubduing their 


and univerſally believed, that he had been poiſoned by t the emperor's or- 
der; and the report is juſtified by the contemptible enyy and horrible 


„ And 


- 
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A b. minds, and foftening, their love of liberty into a con- 
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formity with Roman habits and cuſtoms, than any of the 


preceding governors could boaſt, His correction of the 


abuſes which had prevailed in former adminiſtrations, 


ſtrengthencd the ſubſerviency of the provincials, who, 


without reflecting that old grievances might be revived, 
and new ones creep in, under future governors, acquieſ- 
ced in the political ſuperiority of that' powerful people 


_ whoſe arms they found e, N we” WW 
5 Tn : (3 _ 


But, though "ON 3 of the natives of South- | 
Britain preferred a tranquil ſervitude to a turbulent inde- 


. pendence; conſiderable numbers of them were ofa different 


opinion, and therefore retired, at various times, from the 
victoxious arms of Cerealis, Frontinus, and Agricola, into 


hat diviſion of the iſland which was ſituate beyond the Forth 
and Clyde. Here they united with the native Caledo- 
nĩans in the cauſe of freedom, and ſeem to have been the 


progenitors of that hardy race which, under the appella- 


| tion of Picts 38, infeſted provincial Britain with inroads 


and depredations, in the later times 'of 8 15 Ronian go- 


5 vernment. | 


38 Much antiquarian ERIN. has been e in | aſcertaining the 


origin of the Pits. Bede maintains, that they were of Scythian extrac- 
tion. Pomponitts Lztus and others deduce them from Germany, Bu- 
£1 chanan endeavouts to > prove, that they were a colony of the Geloni, or 
. Gothunni, who dwelt in Thrace. Other opinions have alſo been formed on 


the ſubjeR, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported by their reſpective partiſans, But, 
after all the diſcuſſion which this point has received, I am inclined to adopt 


the ſentiments of Camden, who, influenced by the ſtrong reſemblance be- 


tween the manners and cuſtoms of the Picts, and thoſe of the more ſouthern 
Britons deſcribed by Julius Czfar, ſuppoſes the former'to be thoſe natives 


of different my of South-Britain who fled STIs the > Roman 


f 


ru Don ' oo 


The Caledonians afe eſt 1. 2 3 The = .* 7» 
peror Adrian viſits Bri tain, where he erefts a Rampart | 
againſt their Incurſion. Another Rampart is raiſed for 
 . a ſimilar Purpoſe by Antoninus Pius A violent Mutiny xx 
happens among the Roman 'Soldiersin Britain — Pertinax | | 
quells it—Albinus, Governor of Britain, aſſumes the Im- 
perial Dignity—He is vanquiſhed by Severus —who 2. 
terwards penetrates into the northern Parts of Britain 
and compels the Caledonians and Mæatæ to ſue for Peace. 
Ae erefts a Wall of Stone between the Solway and the 
= yne Carauſius uſurps the Sovereignty of Britain= 
Alectus continues this Uſurpation—Conſlantius re-unites 
| Britain io the Empire—Conflantine the Great makes 
[ new Regulations in the and The Provineials are 
2 oppreſſed by a tyrannical Spaniard—They are infe 72 | Fa 
"0 ed on the North by the-Caledonians, and on the South by. 
the Saxons — . Theodofius relieves them by his Courage and 
Ability = Maximus uſurps Britain — The Provincials cet 


* 


three ſucceſſive Sovereigns—The Roman Forces are all 
| withdrawn from the Iſland—The Britons apply race 
: i to the Emperor Honorius for Aſſiſtance againſt the Scots Eo 
- and Pifts—He ſends them two Legions at di Ferent | 55 
. Jimes— after which the Romans, whoſe Empire i is on : | 
K . the Ty finally _ FO Britain. 7 
< A | | 
t Fx ROM the W of . to the e commencement of - 
* WH the reign of the emperor Adrian, there is a chaſm in the 4 K. 
5 Britiſh hiſtory. We do not even learn who were the = ad 
n immediate ſucceſſors of that celebrated governor; though * Me 


we find, that, in ſome part of Domitian's reign, ſubſe- 
quent to the expiration of Agricola's commiſſion, Salluſ- 
tius Lucullus acted as proprætor of Britain. We have 

| £3 MOTLEY! 9 


3 1. Sueton. in Domitiano, cap, 10. This governor was put to death by _ 


1 . 
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2 4 no account of the nn that took place under the 

117. . of Lucullus from which ſilence, as well 
as from the tranquillity that prevailed in the province at 

the departure of Agricola, it may be inferred that no com- 

motions happened in the iſland during that period. And 

ti ſeems to have continued in the enjoyment of peace, till 

© the time of Adrian, except that the Caledonians made oc- 

-  caſional irruptions into the northern parts of South-Britain. 
They were conſtantly ee however, by the ona 

forces ſtationed in the iſland. _ 

The incurſions of the Colelocient) were d in 

| Adrian's reign, with ſuch ſpirit, that he reſolved to under- 
take a journey into Britain for the chaſtiſement of thoſe 

barbarians. On his arrival they deſiſted from their 
ravages, and retreated towards the north *. Having ad- 


141. vanced as far as Eboracum (now York) he met with ſome | 


veterans who had ſerved under, Agricola, from whom he 
received ſo diſcouraging an account of the ſteep and rug- 
ged mountains, the impaſlable moraſſes, and pathleſs foreſts 
| with which Caledonia abounded, that he relinquiſhed his 

| deſign of penetrating into that part of the iſland. Not con- 
tent with this, he even contracted the limits which Agri- 


| Domitian for ſuffering a ſpear of his own W to be called che Lucul- 
lean ſpear. Juvenal ſpeaks of a Britiſh'prince of the name of Arviragus, 
as unſubdued in the reign of this emperor. Perhaps he was ſovereign of 
one of the northern ſtates ns e me army of We che anta- 
goniſt of Agricola. 5 
2. It is affirmed by ſome modern hiſtorians, that Adrian had 4 en- 
- - gagements with the Caledonians before they retired northwards. But it 
does not appear to a certainty, that he overtook them; for they had pro- 
bably effected their retreat beyond the frith of Forth, or at leaſt beyond the 
river Tyne, before he arrived at Vork. —Spartian, in his life of Adrian, 
aſſerts, that to retain Britain under the Roman ſway was found imprac- 
ticable. This aſſertion, however, cannot be true of the province in general, 
but can only imply, with ſtrictneſa, that i it could not be retained i in the ex- 
tent to which Agricola had enlarged i it, as the ſtates between the friths of | 
Clyde. and Forth, and chat of Solway, had, in all probability, ſhaken off the 
Roman yoke in the reign either of dior or Trajan, ad, were the unme- 
diate 1 8 of Adrian. 
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cola, by the erection of forts between the friths of Clyde A 
and Forth, had ſeemed to affix to the Roman province. 
The country fituate to the ſouth of the river Tyne and 5 
the frith of Solway, appeared to him to be an extent 
-amply ſufficient for the exerciſe of Roman ſupremacy i 34 
this iſland. | He therefore abandoned the region „ 
cluded between the Tyne and the Solway. on the ſouth, 
and the two æſtuaries above-mentioned on the north; 
thus giving the northern tribes a larger theatre of action. 
Jo ſecure the frontiers, as ſettled by the new limits, he 
ordered a ftrong rampart of earth to be raiſed acroſs this 
part of the country, from the fite of the preſent town of 5 
Newcaſtle to the environs of Carlifle 3. | 
Adrian did not confine his attention to the mere de- 
fence of the province from predatory incurſions, but em- 
ployed part of his time in the beneficial pucpoſe of re- 
forming the internal adminiftration of it from the abuſes 
which had taken place ſince the recall of Agricola. Af- 
ter theſe exertions of political prudence, he returned to 
his capital, where he obtained, or rather aſſumed, the title 
of Reſtitutor Britanniæ, or Reſtorer of Britain *. 
We now meet with another chaſm in the annals of Bri- 
tain, from the departure of Adrian till the government of i 
Lollius Urbicus, who preſided over this province in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius5, The Caledonians, after an 
interval of idleneſs, had made various breaches in 
Adrian's rampart, and were joined in their inroads by the 5 


— 3 
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it 3. This daerificativn conſiſted of the four following parts, viz. FUL: 

„% Net agger or mound, the ſouth agger, the trench, and the principal a-. 

de lum or rampart. The length of it was equal to ſixty Engliſh miles. The 

n, uallure is ſuppoſed to have been ten or eleven feet high. The forts built 

c- by Agricola in his ſecand campaign are thought to have been erected in 

„ the ſame traverſe which was occupied by this rampart of Adrian, whoſe 

7 | earthen entrenchments ſerved to conne@ the forts of that governor. 5 


4. The only two perſons of whom we read as having been proprætors 
| of Britain during wo reien of this emperor, are n ne 92955 Li- 
125 einius Priſcus. 91 75 
6. J. Capitolin, in Anton. 0 e ö 
5 e | „ | Mzatz; | 
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Mmzatz e, as well as by ſome of the Brigantian tribes, 


They are ſaid to have penetrated as far as North- 


Wales 7; but Urbicus ſoon drove them back, defeated 
them in e conflicts, and extended the terror of his 
arms with ſuch effect, that he regained the country as far 


ns the friths of Clyde and Forth. He then, by command 
of the emperor, raiſed a continued rampart 5. acroſs the 


iſthmus between theſe friths, where a line of forts had 


been erected in the fourth campaign of Agricola. Thus 


was that conſiderable ſpace which lies between this iſth- 


mus and the frith of. Solway, re-annexed to the Roman | 
province, after it had been abandoned from motives of 
policy by Adrian. The intention of Antoninus was, 
to augment, by this additional and remoter rampart, 

the danger. and difficulty of W the more ſouthern - 


Y 


parts of the province. 

Of the occurrences that happened i in Britain during the 
remainder of the reign, of Antoninus'9, we: are not in- 
formed. We learg, however, that this emperor, though 
he was never perſonally in the iſland, was honored with 


the furname of Britannicus for the exploits — 
here by bis lieutenant Urbicus. 
bs? he ſtrength of Antoninus's barrier did not prevent 


| 6. This appellation appears to have been Rees to the people of all the | 
different ſtates that inhabited the country between the Solway and the 


Tyne on the_ one hand, and the two northern friths on the other. 


Theſe ſtates, according to Ptolemy, were the Selgovæ, the _ the 
Novantæ, the Otadeni, and part of the Damnii. 


7. If Genounia, mentioned by Panſanias, be really North-Wals, which 


5 Camden ſuppoſes it to be. 


_ © 8, Capitolin. in Anton. This biographer calls the rampart a wall of 
turf; but the foundation was of ſtone, as appears from ſubterranean veſ · 
tiges; and part of the facing of the vallum is ſaid to have been alſo of ſtone. 
Its length was near 40 Engliſh miles, extending from Caer-ridden, on the 
frith of Forth, to Old Kirk- patrick on the Clyde, or, As fome OO to 


| Dunglaſs, near Dunbarton. Horfley and Gorden. 


9. In this reign, as we learn from the Digeſts, Seius Saturninus com- 4 
| manded the Roman 7 on the coaſts of Britain; 5 lib, XXxvi. 


— 
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the. Caledoniats from repeating their depredations's at the A. D. 
beginning of the reign of his ſucceſſor Marcus Aurelius | 
Antoninus. To repel theſe - plunderers, COR 
Agricola was ſent over to Britain as governor . Suc- 

ceſs attended the exertions of this proprætor, who re- 

ſtored the province to a ſtate of tranquillity,” which it 
ſeems to have preſerved till the acceſſion of Commodus 

to the imperial throne. In the reign of this prince; the 
Caledonians broke through the rampart of Antoninus, 

and, in conjunction with the Mæatæ, ravaged the pro- 


WT vincial territories. They attacked and cut off a body of A. D. 

f Romy not ſuffering even the commander to eſcape **. _— 

: Commiodus, being informed of the progreſs of theſe | ; 

G a commiſſioned Ulpius Marcellus, a man of 

5 great merit and virtue, to act as governor of the Britiſh 
province. That the emperor ſhould make choice of a 

> WH perſon ſo totally different, in every part of his character, 

8 from thoſe profligate and worthleſs ſycophants who were 

| WH chiefly employed by him, aſtoniſhed his ſubjects; but it 

\ WH may be accounted for by ſuppoſing, - that the. affairs of 


Britain were repreſented to him as being in a very ha- 
zardous ſtate, or that the friends and favorites of Com- 
modus had the prudence to decline a government which 
held out ſuch : an alarming proſpect of difficulty and L 
terror. 8 

The new proprætor commenced his 1 7 

' with ſome excellent regulations for the reſtoration of dif 
cipline among the Roman ſoldiers in Britain. He then 
led them againſt the northern invaders, over whom-he _ 


gained ſeveral victories. The ſpeedy ſucceſs that followed 15 . 


his arms ſtruck ſuch a terror into the enemy, that they . 
7 diſcontinued their inroads N the reſidue of this 
wm 1 . | | 
1 The ſervices of Marcellus, inftead X exciting the ra- 255 


Io. Vit. Antonini Philo. inter Seript. Hiſt Au, oo 
ye 11. Re nil. ex 8885 lib. i. 


Its. 


e Dy 14 | 
* D. titude of Commodus, ſerved only to awaken the jealouſy 
| of that tyrant, who recalled him from his government, 


. 
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and had ſome thoughts of putting him to death, though 


he aſſumed the epithet of Britannicus in conſequence of 
thoſe meritorious actions which he was on the point of 


-rewarding with the moſt. convincing n * oath 


and hatred. | 
After the FORE of e of whoſe ſucceſſor s 


1 name or tranſactions we are not informed, a relaxation of 
. military diſcipline enſued among the Roman forces in 


| 
g 


— 


| 188. 


the iſland, who at length broke out into open mutiny, 
for which, they alleged, they had juſt cauſe, as Perennis, 


the emperor's miniſter, had caſhiered many of their beſt 
officers, and filled their places with unworthy ſubſtitutes, 


choſen from his on dependents. The mutineers de- 


puted 1500 of their body to the imperial court, to repre- 
ſent their grievances to Commodus. The emperor, 
either apprehenſtve of their reſentment againſt himſelf, or 


l #eager to remove a perſon of whom he might have become 


Jealous, ordered Perennis to be delivered into the hands 


"of the ſoldiers chat compoſed the deputation, by whom 


the obnoxious miniſter was immediately put to death . 
The facrifice of Perennis did not ſufficiently allay the 
diſcontent of the army. They ſtill complained of griev- 


ances and abuſes, and even entertained an idea of electing | 


*a new emperor. Pettinax, an officer of diſtinguiſhed 
courage and ability, was ſelected by Commodus as a pro- 
per perſon for quelling this mutinous ſpirit, He there- 
fore repaired to Britain in the capacity of governor, and 
exerted all his addreſs for the recovery of military obe- 
dience and ſubordination. As it was found neceſſary to 

employ ſeverity for reclaiming an army which had pro- 


it ceeded to ſuch a degree of licentiouſneſs and contumacy, 
© he excited the diſpleaſure of the more diſorderly part of 
hs ſoldiers ; inſomuch that one of the legions. 8 in 


12. 3 Vit. "Comm, |. 7 


arms 
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Ts, 


arms RAS him. In his endeavours to ſuppreſs this outs: a.m, 


rageous mutiny, he narrowly eſcaped with his life, being 
left for dead among thoſe who were ſlain in the tumult 3. 
5 His reſolute and perſevering temper at length ſucceeded 
in quieting the ſeditious ſpirit,” and reforming the unruly 
conduct, of his troops. The difficulties he met with, how- . D. 


188. 


, in this invidious taſk, induced him to ſolicit his recall. 9 


In the latter part of the ſame reign, Clodius Albinus 
officiated as governor of Britain. This officer diſpleaſed 


Commodus, by an oration which he pronounced to his 
army, inveighing againſt imperial deſpotiſm, and recom- | 
mending that republican form of government which had 
elevated the Roman name to ſuch an acme of glory and 


triumph. The ſubſtance of his ſpeech, which was de- 


livered on a falſe report of the emperor's death, reached 
the ear of Commodus, who immediately reſolved to ſuper- 


ſede this republican/ warrior, and commiſſioned Junius 
Severus to aſſume the Britiſh government in his room. 
But it does not appear that Severus ever took poſſeſſion 
of the office thus committed to him. Either che afſaſ- 


ſination of Commodus, which happened ſoon. after; ſtop- A. D. 


ped his journey; or Albinus, confiding in his popularity 


among the troops whom he commanded, and in their 


| averſion to the perſon and government of Commodus, 
refuſed to ſurrender the province to his r e W 


ceſſor . : 
Pertinax (the fame wid had lately 8 the pro- 


prætorſhip of Britain) was choſen to ſucceed Commodus 
on the imperial throne. Albinus continued to rule this | 
province during the ſhort reign of the new emperor, 
| Who wore, for the ſpace of only a few months, a diadem ' 


which he was formed to adorn. The prztorian guards, who 
had before this time commenced their career- of military 


e and Policy tyranny; ſtained their hands with 


15 Lamprid. 


Iz A „ 
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A.D. the blood of a prince whoſe reforming ſpirit they expected 
93. to feel, from a conviction that their licentiouſneſs was too 
great to admit the connivance EM a fovercign of his _ 
| _ plexion. = * 
Albinus, whoſe meer is charged with the Fall © crime 
of having inſtigated the guards, through the medium of 
Didius Julianus, to aſſaſſinate the unfortunate Pertinax , 
poſſeſſed his Britiſh government during the reign of 
Julianus, who had actually purchaſed the imperial diadem 
of the venal and infamous murderers of the late emperor. 
Julianus, whoſe character was truly contemptible, did 
not long enjoy the produce of his wealth; for he was 
194. Murdered, after a reign of nine or ten weeks, by the 
= inconſtant ſoldiers who had ſeated him on the throne. 
HR. Septimius Severus, who had about this time, with the 
count of his troops, - aſſumed the imperial purple i in 
Pannonia, marched with his army to Rome, where his 
nene dignity was confirmed by an obſequious ſenate. 
Peſcennius Niger, however, declared himſelf a compe- 
titor for the empire.; and his title was acknowledged by 
the army which he.commanded in the Eaſt, Severus, 
alarmed at this competition, and dreading another rival in 
the perſon of Albinus, of whoſe. ambition and influence 
he was well aſſured, foreſaw conſiderable difficulty in 
ſecuring himſelf on the throne. He reſolved to oppoſe, 
with his legions, the open attempts of Niger, and coun- 
| teract, by diſſimulation, the ſecret. machinations of Al- 
dbinus, till he ſhould have diſengaged himſelf from the 
: former competitor. | He conferred on the Britiſh gover- 
5 5 nor the title of Cæſar, which Albinus, forgetful of his 
=: - republican profeſſions, readily accepted. He at the ſame 
ES time flattered him with the hopes of being admitted to a 
hy participation of all the honors and prerogatives of _ | 
rial dignity. 
_ Albinus, thus cajoled with : a promiſe which Severus | 


no 


9 


Saw. . 8 ad 
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had no intention of performing, remained quiet during 


the conteſt between him and Niger. After the deciſive 
victory obtained by Severus over this competitor, Who 
was ſhin in the engagement, the Britiſh proprætor began 
to expect an immediate aſſociation in the empire with 
the victor. But he was ſoon convinced of the perfidy 
of Severus, who not only neglected: to adhere to his pro- 


feſſions, but even ſuborned aſſaſſins to put an end to his | 


life by poiſon. Albinus, having eſcaped. this villainous 


wreſt the diadem from the head of Severus. He rein- 
forced his army with the flower of the Britiſh youth, 
and. paſſed over to Gaul, where it was ſtrengthened by 
further acceſſions. Severus, at the head of a very conſi- 
derable force, met his rival in the neighbourhood of 


196. 


4 


lot by a detection of the mercenaries, avowed his ambiti- A. P. 
ous deſigns, aſſumed the title of emperor, and prepared to 


Lyons; ; and a furious battle enſued, which was attended A. D 
197, 


with various turns of fortune, but terminated in a complete 


victory on the part of Severus. Albinus was fo diſpirit- | 
ed by this defeat, that he fell upon his own ſword, Jeaving 


his antigonift ſole poſſeſſor of the Roman world a. 
The Caledonians and Mæatæ, taking advantage of the 

abſence of. Albinus and his army, made incurſions into 

South- Britain, where they met with little oppoſition. 


Feb. 
19. 


But, when Severus bad defeated his competitor, he turn A. D. 


ed his attention to the affairs of this iſland, and divided 
the adminiſtration of that province between two propræ- 


198. 


\ 


tors 15, Virius Lupus, who was appointed by bim to 


preſide over the northern parts, e endeayoured to repel the 


intruders ; but finding it impracticable, with the troops 
under his command, to compel them to relinquiſh their 


ravages, he, under the pretext of ranſoming the priſoners 


ſome years, till at length their appetite for plunder return- 


15. Xiphil. ex Dione, lib. xv. Herod. lib. iii. cap. 21, 22. 
16. Herod, lib. ii. 25 4 73 N lid. xv. 


ed, 


they had taken, purchaſed their forbearance with a large A D. 
ſum 17. They adhered to their ſtipulations with I. -upus for 


* 


bs 


*4 


' 117 | 
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. D. ed, and they again ruſhed like a torrent into the provincial | 
207. diſtricts, in ſpite of the ramparts of Antoninus and Adrian. 
Lupus conſidering the province as highly endangered 
by the progreſs of theſe depredators, whoſe impetuoſity : 
be could not reſiſt, wrote to Severus in prefling terms, 
5 entreating him either to viſit the iſland in perſon, or ſend 
over a ſtrong reinforcement, without which he could not 
anſwer for the ſafety of a province attacked 50 ſuch turbu- 
lent and formidable enemies 18. 
Severus had no ſooner peruſed theſe ai, than ” 
reſolved, notwithſtanding his years and infirmities (for he 
had attained the age of ſixty, and was greatly afflicted with 
the gout), to conduct an army into Britain for the chaſtiſe- 
ment of the Caledonians and their allies. His deſire of 
Preſerving the courage of his legions by action, his thirſt 
of martial fame, and kis wiſh to reform the diſſolute man- 
ners of his two ſons, Caracalla and Geta, by withdrawing 
them from the diſſipation of the imperial metropolis, con- 
curred with the real danger of the province to prompt 
bim to a perſonal expedition into our iſland, He made 
immediate preparation for this enterpriſe; and having 
ſettled his continental affairs, croſſed the Britiſh channel 
with a numerous army, accompanied by his ſons. 
The arrival of Severus, with a force which, when added 
to the troops then in the iſland, was ſypetior to any Ro- 
man army that had yet been ſeen in Britain, filled the 
northern plunderers with ſuch conſternation, that they ſent 
_. deputies to him to ſupplicate peace. The emperor, un- 


＋ 


Wu te defiſt from his intended plan af reducing North. 
=_ Britain under the Roman dominion, rejected thoſe ſub- 1 
miſſions which he knew were extorted only by the ur- , 

_ + gency of the occaſion, and marched towards the narth 2 

without delay, having left his younger ſon Geta to pre- 2 


a _ fide over the ſouthern parts of the iſland. When he ap- 
. * the rampart of Adrian, he perceived ſtriking 


18. Herod, lib. iii. cap. 46. 
maths 
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marks of the ravages of the barbarians. His progreſs. 


was attended with ſuch difficulties as would have conquer- 


a 


A. D. 


207. 


ed the reſolution eyen of the boldeſt leaders, if unaccom- 


panied with an extraordinary degree of perſeverance. 


Soon after he had entered North-Britain, his troops were 


haraſſed with frequent ſkirmiſhes, and decoyed into various 
ambuſcades, by which their numbers were greatly dimi- 


niſhed. The prineipal dangers and impediments, howe- 


ver, aroſe from the deep moraſſes, rapid rivers, impenetra- 
ble foreſts, and rugged mountains, which they met with 


as they advanced. In conſequence of theſe obſtructions, 
it became neceſſary to employ a great number of men in 
draining or filling up marſhes, in throwing pontoons over 
rivers, in cutting down woods, and in making roads over 


mountains . 


The enemy ſtudiouſiy l a general — 


with the Roman army, from a conviction that they 


ſhould then be expoſed to a much greater riſque of being 
diſcomfited and ſubdued, than they were by. occaſional 


ſkirmiſhes with ſmall parties. They were far from being 


unſucceſsful in the latter mode of warfare. Their inti- 


through marſhes, gave them a great advantage over the 


Romans, whom they took every opportunity of alarming 
and diſtrefling in their march. | 


The perſeverance of the aged and infirm Sevens not- 


mate knowledge of the country, their ſurpriſing patience S 
of labor, hunger, and thirſt, their remarkable activity, 
and their facility in ſwimming over rivers, and penetrating 


j 


withſtanding ſuch a variety of. obſtacles, lofles, and dif- 


treſſes, juſtly claims our aſtoniſhment and admiration, 
Though he witneſſed the great diminution of his army, 


occalioned by. the fatigues of ſevere labor, and a tedious 


and enn march, as well as by the atigobs of an inde- 


39 Xiphil bh. Ixxvi, Herod, lib ils 


1 
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fatigable foe, he ſtill continued his progreſs, and advanced 
into the heart of the Caledonian dominions 20. 

The Caledonians and Mæatæ now renewed their ſoli- 
citations for peace, and the emperor condeſcended to 


grant their requeſt, on condition of their delivering up 


their arms, and making him ſome ceſſions of territory 27, 


In. He then returned to the northern parts of South-Britain, 


where he enjoyed a reſpite from the toils of war. He 
employed his ſoldiers, after the peace, in the erection of 


a mural barrier to the Roman province, far ſuperior, in 
defenſive ſolidity, to the earthen ramparts of Adrian and 


Antoninus. This wall was built of ſtone, nearly in a 


parallel line to the fortification of Adrian, from which it 


was diſtant a few paces to the northward 22. £ 
5 After 

20. Xiphilin informs us, that many of the Romans were ſo exhauſted 
Ka the fatigues of. this campaign, as to entreat their companions to dif. 


patch them, that they might not be left a prey to the Caledonians; and 
that the emperor s loſs of men, in this hazardous expedition, amounted to 


$0,000, who fell victims to the encroachments of fatigue and ſickneſs, or 
to the weapons of the enemy. The fame author relates, that he proceed- 
ed to the utmoſt extremity of the iſland; but this is a matter of doubt, 
though there is ample reaſon to ſuppoſe that he penetrated much further 


to the northward than any of his Fredeceſſors or their lieutenants, not 


excepting even Agricola. 

21. Xiphil. in Sev. ' | 

22. Buchanpn places Sexcrus's wall on the iſthmus, between the friths 
of Clyde and Forth. But the aſſertion in my text is juſtified and confirm- 
ed by the united authorities of the far greater part of ou. antiquaries and 


_ Hiſtorians. The wall in queſtion was furniſhed with fortreſſes of three 
different ſpecies and degrees of ſtrength, viz. ſtations, caſtles, and tur- 
ets. The firſt of theſe were the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of the three, and 


ſerve for the head-quarters of the cohorts. The caſtles were defended 


by dłtachments from the neareſt ſtations. The turrets ſeem to have been 


defigned for watch-towers ; : and of theſe it is fi uppoſed that there were 


four between every two caſtles. To the northward of the wall was a 
broad and deep foſſe. Of the ſtations, which were eighteen in number, 
- Tunnvcelum, or Boulneſs, on the frith of Solway, was the firſt to the welt 
| ward; and the firſt on the oppoſite fide of the iſland was Segedunum, or 
Coulins' Tn, on We 9 three miles to the calt of 8088 The 


r 1 4 » uſual | 
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After ſuperintending the execution of a part of this 


* work, Severus retired to Vork, leaving his ſon Ca. 


alla to inſpect the completion of it, and act as com- 


mander of the army. This prinee, concluding that age, 


fatigue, and uneafineſs of mind as well as body, would 


ſoon put an end to the life of his father, which this im- 


pious ſon had even attempted to ſhorten by violent meahs, 18 


began to court popularity among the ſoldiers, and form a 
party againſt his brother, to whom he expected that Se- 


cution of theſe ambitious views, he relaxed the diſcipline 


olf the camp, and indulged the troops in all. kinds of li- 


centiouſneſs, which'they exerciſed to the prejudice of the 


verus would bequeath half of the empire. In the proſe- 5 


A. D. 
210. 


North-Britons. Theſe were at length provoked by 


Roman inſolence to a renunciation of the late treaty, to 
which perhaps they were alſo encouraged by the declin- 
ing health of Severus, and — ah. 987g of diſſenſion be- 
tween his two ſons. - 


uſual complement of men allotted for the defence of the wall amounted | 
to about ten thouſand. This wall was afterwards denominated the Pits 


Wall, becauſe it ſerved as a barrier againſt the inroads of that people. It 
extended further, at each extremity, than the vallum of Adrian, being 
about ſixty- eight Engliſh miles in length. It was in general eight feet in 


| thickneſs, and twelve in height. Horſley. 


As Severus, by this wall, contracted the provinch : within t ie 3 to 


which Adrian had confined it, an apparent difficulty occur: with regard 
to the country ceded to him by the barbarians whom he had reduced to 
ſubmiſſion, Some are of opinion, that this ceſſion comprehended the ter- 


ritory of the Mzatz, between the barriers of Adrian and Antoninus; 


while others ſuppoſe, that, as Severus's wall excluded that whole ſpace 
from the Roman province, ſome diſtricts ta the ſouth of this wall were 
ceded by the northern confederates, who prior to the arrival of Severus, 


when they drove Virius Lupus before them, may have poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of a part of the more ſouthern territories. To the latter opinion it 


may be anſwered, that his excluſion of all the country lying northward of | 


the Solway and the Tyne does not neceffarily imply that the ceſſion ex- | 


tended no further to the northward than the ſite of his wall, as he may 


probably have received the ſurrender of a ſpacious tract to the north 
of it, though, on more attentive conſideration, he was induced to relin- | 


Wilb i it. 


- 
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When the emperor received intelligence of this revolt, 
his rage and indignation broke out with the moſt furious 
violence of geſture and expreſſion. He gave orders: that 


the barbarians ſhould be utterly extirpated, without the 


| leaſt exception. But Caracalla, who was commiſſioned to 


put thefe menaces in execution, was bent on other views; 


8 and he did not even attack thoſe whom * father had 


commanded him to exterminate. 


Severus did not long ſurvive the Kb Sa | 


| expiring at York. by the united attacks of corporeal and 
mental indiſpoſition. He nominated his two ſons as his 


joint ſuceeſſors in the empire; and his directions in this 


reſpect were obſerved by the ſoldiers, who took the oath 


. of allegiance to both. 


As ſoon as Caracalla was appriſed of bis father 5 dio 
jution, he concluded a peace 23 with the northern Britons, 
whom he ordered to deliver hoſtages on the occaſion. 
He then returned to Rome, in company with Geta, who 
was afterwards ſacrificed in his mother's arms to the am- 
bitious eruelty of his elder brother. = N : 

From the death of Severus to the. acceſſion of Diocle- 


ſian, a very jejune and imperfect account is tranſmitted to 


us of the affairs of Britain. The ſtrength of the new wall 


Aue the attempts of the northern Britons, who 


23. if the words afcribed to Severus by his biographer Spartian are 
authentic, it is not improbable that peace was reſtored in Britain before 
his death; for he obſerved, according to that author, that, though he had 
received the government in a ſtate of general perturbation, he left it in 
peace even to the Britons—pacatam etiam Britannis relinguo. But Herodian 
repreſents Caracalla (then emperor) as the pacificator after the revolt. 


Perhaps Severus might think that the inſurrection would be ſpeedily 
quelled by the terror of imperial arms, and that his wall would form an 


_ -40vincible barrier on future occaſions: or the North-Britons may have 


ſued for the pardon of their revolt, before the deceaſe of the old emperor, 


who, notwithſtanding the tranſient ebullition of his fury on the firſt hear- 

ing'of it, was afterwards diſpoſed to grant them peace; in which caſe | 
Caracalla's treaty was only a confirmation of what his * Ho previ 

-oully agreed =_— . | 


| fufered 


bw wo ww. + O uw, 
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ſuffered the provincials to remain unmqleſted for 5 hang 


aroſe in the reign of Gallienus, ſome of whom are ſuppoſ- 
ed to have exerciſed in Britain their uſurpation of the im- 
perial dignity 24. In the time of the emperor Probus, Bo- 


noſus, a reputed Briton by birth, aſſumed the purple; and 
it is conjectured that his countrymen abetted him in his 


pretenſions. But, after a ſhort enjoyment of his uſurped 


Ab A. 
P. 259, 
ad268. 


title, he was vanquiſhed by Probus, and hanged himſelf A D. 


in deſpair. Another competitor who appeared in the 


ſame reign, was a proprætor of provincial Britain, who 
formed a party in the iſland, and arrogated to himſelf the 


imperial title. Victorinus the Moor, prime miniſter of 
Probus, who had recommended this governor to his maſ- 
ter, reſolved to quell the revolt by his perſonal efforts. He 


an opportunity of putting the rebel to death, and of cruſh- 
ing, by ſo deciſive a meaſure, the inſurrection of the pro- 


vince 25. Other particulars relating to this iſland are re- 


corded in the annals of the ſame emperor; namely, that 


he gave permiſſion to the Britons to cultivate vines, and 


make wine 26; and that, having ſubdued the Burgundians 
and Vandals, he ſent over a great number of them to 
Britain, where they proved uſeful to the Romans in 
quelling occaſional diſturbances among the provincials 27. 

Soon after the eſtabliſhment of Diocleſian on the impe- 


powerful fleet, equi ipped by the Romans for the protec- 


280. 


immediately [repaired to Britain, where he ſoon found 


rial throne, Carauſius, a native df one of the provinces of 
the Netherlands, was appointed to the command of a 


24. Camden's Britannia {This ſuppoſition is countenanced by the num | 


ber of coins attributed to ſome. of theſe ſpurious emperors, which have been 
found in England; and alſo by a remark of Porphyry, a philoſopher who 
lived about this period, intimating that the Britiſh ſoil was fruitful in-ty- 


rants. 


tion 


25. Zoſim. Hift. lib. 1. 26. Vopiſc, in Probo. 27. Zoſum. lid. i. : 


ſeries of years. This freedom from external attack ap- * * 


pears to have been accompanied with internal tranquil- 
lity, which, perhaps, was little diſturbed by the tyrants that 


f 
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Eh SI tion of the Gallic and Britiſh coaſts, which were at that 


. 


time infeſted by the piratical Franks and Saxons. It is 
probable that this officer diſcharged his truſt for fome. 


time with honor and fidelity; but ambition and avarice 


at length corrupted his integrity, and he appropriated 


to his on uſe the numerous prizes which he took from 
the barbarian pirates. He ſuffered them to ſcour the 


ſeas, and pillage the coaſts at pleaſure: and: waiting for 
them in their return, when they were laden with the ſpoils 


of Gaul and Britain, he ſeiſed their veſſels and ſtripped 


them of all their booty. Maximian Herculius, the col: 
legue of Diocleſian in the empire, findingthat- Carauſius 


; neither reſtored the plunder to the original proprietors, 
nor remitted: the ſmalleſt part of it to the imperial exche- 
quer, iſſued orders for apprehending him without delay, that 
he might be puniſhed according to his demerit. Carauſius, 


having received intimation of this mandate, endeavoured 


| to eſcape the effects of it. He had already ſecured the 


c ON * 


attachment of the ſeamen under his command; and con- 


fiding in his intereſt among them, as well as in his great 
wealth, he failed to this iſland and declared himſelf em- 


peror. The Roman' army in Britain readily ſubmitted 


to his authority; and he do 8 the e of the 


whole province 28, _ s 


Maximian prepared a fleet to ſubdue: this ernldble 


- pretender, who, in addition to the ſovereignty of. Britain, 


poſſeſſed the port of Boulogne and other harbours on the 


Gallic coaſt, and had ſo augmented and | diſciplined his 


navy, that he was maſter of the narrow ſeas, which he 
infeſted with piratical cruiſes. The fleet of Maximian 


being much inferior to that of the uſurper, both in num- 


ber of veſſels and in naval ſkill, the emperor found it 


ö impracticable to reduce him to ſubmiſſion, and therefore 


conſidered it as moſt prudent to conclude a peace with 
"i, that the ſeas and coaſts of the empire might not be 


28. Eutrop. Ub: * IIs - 
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| tel to the ravages of ſo powerful a freebooter. This 


treaty left Carauſius in peaceable poſſeſſion of Britain, 
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which he governed for ſix years as an independent mo- 
narch. In the courſe of his government, he is ſaid to 


have augmented and repaired the rampart of Antoninas 
Pius, by the addition of feven caſtles and other works 29. 
If this be true, he muſt either have ſubdued the Mzatz, 


or have received their voluntary fubmiſſion. To protect 


the Britiſh eoaſts from the piracies of the Saxons and 
Franks, he contracted an alliance with them, and enliſt- 
ed great numbers of their foldiers and ſeamen into his ſer- 


vice. Boulogne, his principal Gallic port, he fortified 


with very ſtrong works, which were ane by a re- 
ſpectable garriſon. 


Galerius Maximian and Chilltaitins: Chlorus, kala . 


been declared Czfars, or heirs apparent to the empire, 
were inveſted by the two emperors, Diocleſian and Maxi- 
mian, with the government of ſome of the provinces. 


Conſtantius receiving, as his portion, all the provinces ſi- 


tuated beyond the Alps to the weſtward, reſolved to diſ- 


poſſeſs Carauſius of Britain, which conſtituted a part of 


his diviſion. But, before he invaded this iſland, he laid 


Carauſius from relieving it, he attacked it vigorouſly by 
land, and made himſelf maſter of it. He then employed 
himſelf in reducing thoſe tribes of Franks, F rifians, and 


Chauci, who had ſettled in Betgia, and had formed an alli- 


ance with the uſurper of Britain. While his troops were 


ſiege to Boulogne, and having blocked up its harbour with 
- heaps of ſtone and timber, fo as to prevent the fleet of 


29. Nennii Hiſt. Brit.— Buchanan aſſerts, that he compoſed the differ- | 


ences then ſubſiſting between the Scots and Picts, reſtored to them ſome 


lands which thoſe nations had before reſpectively enjoyed, and entered 


into 2. league with them. But this remark is not confirmed by authentic 
teſtimony; and it is a point of great doubt, whether the Scots, who are . 
allowed by our beſt antiquaries to have paſſed over from Ireland, were 


by this time . in IO 25 had « even inde - occaſional . | 


to it, PP 3 a + : ! * 4 IA 3 


thus 
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1 occupied, his ſhipwrights were preparing 2 large 


fleet for the invaſion of our iſland; and, in the mean 


time, Carauſius, who was exerting his utmoſt diligence 


for the defence of his inſular dominions againſt the threat- 
ened ſtorm, was aſſaſſinated by Alectus, a principal officer 
in his army, and one of his confidential friends 30. The 


murderer, whoſe ambition alone ſeems to have inſti gated 
him to this flagitious act, inſtantly aſſumed the imperial 


enſigns, and took into his hands the government of Bri- 
tain, which he poſſeſſed in peace for near three years 3, 
though he would not have been ſuffered to remain ſo long 
unmoleſted, had the fleet of Conttantius. been Tooner 


equipped. : 


When this navy was in a erkel] readinels for the expe- 


dition, it was divided into two ſquadrons, which failed. 


from different ports of Gaul. Aſclepiodotus, command- 
er of one of the diviſions, after a fortunate eſcape from 


| F ranks and other foreign mercenaries, attacked Aſclepio- ! 


the uſurper's fleet near the Ifle of Wight, for which he 
was indebted to a thick fog, difembarked on the Baigh- 
bouring coaſt without oppoſition. 


Alectus, at the head of an army conſiſting e 


dotus in a tumultuous and diſorderly manner; and the 


reſult was ſuch as might have been expected from a con- 


teſt between a regular well-diſciplined force, and a hoſt of 


hireling plunderers, commanded byani incautiousand deſpe- 


rate adventurer. The uſurper was killed in the engagement, 


| og haſtened towards London — whence they intended 


to 


and his army defeated, A conſiderable body of his foreign 


troops, however, effected an eſcape from the field of battle, 


30. 9 ei 8. —Nenn. cap. 19. i 
31. This is the general opinion, though Eumenius, the eee 
eſents Conſtantius as attacking Alectus almoſt immediately after the 
| death of Carauſivs, that he might not have time to eſtabliſh himſelf in 
his uſurpation. 

* Notwithſtanding the calamity » which befel this city = the general 


re volt 
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to take ſhipping for the continent, after they ſhould haue 4 


enriched themſelves with the ſpoils of the inhabitants. 
But this ſcheme was rendered abortive by. a ſingular oc- 
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currence. - A part of the Roman fleet and army, which 


had been ſeparated from their companions by the fog, hall 


entered the Thames, and chanced to reach London ſoon : 


after the arrival of the Franks and their predatory allies. 
They immediately attacked. theſe plunderers, and, by a 


general ſlaughter of them, delivered the city from the ruin. 


with which it was threatened 33; 


As ſoon as Conſtantius had arrived in Britain, 3 


illanders began to flock to his ſtandard, and, after the 


death of their tyrant Alectus, welcomed him as their 
deliverer. He behaved with great clemency on this oc- 
caſion, pardoning all who had been abertors of the late 


uſurpation. He cleared the channel of pirates, reſtored the 
| ſecurity of commerce, and re-united _ Britiſh EY 


to the Roman empire. / 


On the reſignation of Diocleſtan and Mend Com 


ſtantius and Galerius divided the empire between them, 
the former aſſuming the Es of the Weſt, and a 


latter of the Eaſt. | 
Conſtantius fixed upon Britain for his: Tana reſi- 


Vara and continued in the iſland till his death. This 
'event happened at York, on his rethrn from an expedition 


into the North, -of which we have no further knowledge, 
than that he reduced the Caledonians to ſubmiſſion. His 


government has been applauded for its wiſdom and mo- 


deration; and his endeavours for ſecuring the welfare of 


his ſubjects were cordially ſeconded by his firſt wife He- 


revolt under 88 its 3 9 for commerce ſoon 1 5 | 


a freſh population, and enabled it gradually to recover itſelf; ſo that, at 


the time of which we are now treating, it was a large, handſome, and 


«pulent town. It is ſuppoſed to have been the capital of Britannia Prima. 


33. Eumen, I 8, ; FOOD: lib. ix. | | 
: D GE 
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AD. lena 34, (now repudiated) a wy of nnn merit 
00 and accompliſnments. 
„ 5 Conſtantine, afterwards dignified with Hh de 6 of 
| B * ſucceeded his father Conſtantius in the empire of 
the Weſt. Finding himſelf an object of jealouſy at the 
court of Rome, he had eſcaped from that city and repaired 
to Boulogne, whence he paſſed over into this iſland. Be- 
ing preſent at the laſt illneſs of his parent, he was named 
his ſuccefſorin the imperial dignity; and the death of Con- 
ſtantius was no ſooner announced to the ſoldiers, than 
they ſaluted the young prince . with loud and ge- 
1 acclamation. ; 
The peace with the Genn not 1 ſettled. on 2 
| 2 * baſis, Conftantine's firſt care was to quell thoſe bar- 
Fm but whether he had any conflicts with them, or 
; = awed them into obedience by menace and terror, we are 
i A. D. not informed. He then returned to the continent, with 
NE get large army, in which he had enliſted a numerous body 
of Britons, After cruſhing a revolt of the Franks, he 
marched into Italy to reduce Maxentius, who had aſſum- 
aeeͤd the purple, as ſon of the late emperor Maximian. 


34. Archbiſhop er biſhop Stillingfleet, and others, are of opinion, 
So  _ that Heleua was born in Britain, and was the daughter of Coil, a Britiſh 
- chieftain. ' But Nicephorus affirms, that ſhe was a native of Bithynia ; in 
which obſervation he is joined by ſeveral other writers And, indeed, 
the opinion of her being a Briton reſts ſolely on preſumptive evidence. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the aſſertion of thoſe writers who attribute to 
this iſland the birth of her ſon Conſtantine the Great, Oroſius, Caſſio- 
dorus, and Euſebius, repreſent her as the concubine of Conſtantius; but | 
„ though her being a foreigner precluded her from the privileges of the 
LL : Jute nuptie, or complete nuptials, which could only be contracted between | 
Roman citizens, it is highly probable that the matrimonium, or leſs regular 
marriage, took place between them ; and we have the teſtimony of Eu- 


{ 
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Ws | , tropius i in ſupport of this remark, who: obſerves, that Conſtantine was the t 

| ſion of Conſtantius by an obſcure marrioge. She was afterwards divorced 1 

' i from her huſband, who, from motives of political convenience, eſpouſed a 

_B : te daughter of his imperial patron Maximian Herculius. 'Several works ti 

bi 4 olf public utility, of which ſome nh are till extant in Britain, are p 
| aſcribed to her * * 
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5 to have made another voyage to it 35, either for the pur- 
poſe of reſtraining the depredations of the Caledonians, or of 


S years after his departure from Britain, * is AD. 


307. 


eſtabliſhing new political regulations in the iſlanld. But 
this opinion is not corroborated by teſtimony of ſufficient 


weight to enſure our credit; and ſuch alterations as he 


deemed neceſſary or expedient in the adminiſtration of the 
Britiſh province, were probably enacted by him during his 


_ firſt reſidence here, after his acceſſion, or ordained in his 


abſence ; nor does it appear that the tranquillity of the 


iſland was diſturbed by the northern plunderers between 


the time of his departure and the day of his death. 


When Conſtantine had fixed himſelf in the ſole poſſef- © 
ſion of the empire, he divided it into four great præfec- Cire. 
tures or governments, namely, thoſe of the Eaſt, Illyri- 33 


cum, Italy, and Gaul, Each præfecture was ſubdivided 
into dioceſes, which were reſpectively governed by offi 
cers ſtyled vicegerents or vicars 36. Under this new ef- 


tabliſhment, provincial Britain was one of the dioceſes of 


the Gallic præfecture; and it was therefore ruled, under 
the prefect of Gaul, by a vicar; ſo that the title of pro- 
prætor or legate, which had hitherto belonged to the go- 
vernors of Britain, was now ſuperſeded 37. Another 


alteration was adopted in this iſland under the auſpices of 


Conſtantine; and this was the diviſion of all the provin- 


_ cial diſtrifts into four governments, under the following 


titles: 1. Britannia Frima, which was be unded on the 
north by the Humber, on the weſt by the Severn, on the 


eaſt by the German ocean, and on the fouth wy the 


35. Camden 8 ess 36. Zoſim. Hiſt. lib. ii. 


37. The officers who compoſed the court of the vicar of Britain, were | 
the following, viz. a principal officer of the agents, a ſuperior clerk or 
| ſecretary, two chief auditors of accounts, a maſter of the priſons, a notary, 


a ſecretary. for diſpatches, clerks of appeals, ſerjeants, &c. Pancir. Noti- 


tia Imperii, cap. 49. An appeal lay to him from the juriſdiction of the | 


provincial governors, and ſrom him to the 2 of _ 


Vor. I. 2.) | KE Thames: 


-.-\I'P 
A. D. Thames 38: 2. Britannia Secunda, which had the Iriſſi ſea 
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and St. George's channel on the north and weſt, the Se- 
vern and its eſtuary on the eaſt and ſouth : 3. Flavia 


Cæ ſarienſſi 75, which was bounded on the north by the Se- 0 


vern and the Thames, and on the ſouth by the Britiſh chan. 
2 nel, extending from the eaſtern extremity of Kent to the 


Land' End: 4. Maxima Cæſarienſis, which was cir- 
cumſcribed by the wall of Severus, the Iriſh ſea, the 


Humber, and the German ocean, and comprehended the 
northern counties of England 39, There was a ſepa- 


rate governor to each of theſe four provinces, who de- 
- Cided all civil and criminal matters, but whoſe authority 


was ſubordinate to that of the vicegerent or vicar. - 

| Beſides theſe changes in the civil adminiſtration, ſome 
alterations: took place in the military government. Un- 
der the two commanders in chief of the forces of the 


whole empire, three officers were now eſtabliſhed in Bri- 


tain, to preſide over the military department of its four 


- provinces. Theſe were, the count of the Saxon ſhore in 
Britain 49, the count of DOS, and the duke of Bri- 


tain 42, 


38. The limits of this province, as now ſettled, were conſiderably dif- | 
ferent from what they were in the time of Claudius Cæſar; though 
ſome authors compreheud it within the ſame bounds that were then pre- 


fcribed to it. Indeed, there are great doubts among hiſtorians with re· 
ſpect to the real boundaries of this and the other three provinces. 
39. This province is ſuppoſed by ſome to have included the country of 
the Mzatz, between the walls of Severus and Antoninus. | 
40- The ſouthern and eaſtern coaſts of. this iſland, being 3 
mkfeſted by Saxon pirates, received the name of /ittus Saxonicum,” or the 
Saxon ſhore. On theſe coaſts. nine forts wers erected by the Romans, 


which were well garriſoned, and commanded by an officer ſtyled comes; 
an appellation originally given to the companions or counſellors of the em- 


perors, but afterwards applied to the deſignation of a title or dignity. 
4x. This officer had the command of the troops in the interior 288 of 


£74 . the iſland. 


42. This was the general of the Roman 4 on the oor how 


tiers of provincial Britain. His ſtyle of dux, though now changed into 


a title of honor, properly ſignifies the commander of an army. 


a 


nto 


n 


| "jp dominions among them, according to his laſt will, mY 
The eldeſt, whoſe name was that of his father, received 


particularly of thoſe who move in an elevated ſphere, that 


of his ſovereign” s unpopularity, conſpired againſt him, 


inauguration in the imperial dignity. Conſtans, aware A. D. 


new emperor 44. 3 — 2 


nions by an ambitious pretender, ſtimulated Conſtantius, 
| the only remaining ſon of Conſtantine the Great, to pre- 
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03 the death of e e his this ſons divided the mov of 


Britain, Gaul, Spain, and part of Germany, as his ſhare ; D 
but this portion did not ſatisfy his ambition, and he en- 
deavoured to augment it by force of arms. With this 


view he invaded that part of the empire which was ſub- 


ject to his brother Conſtans, by whom however he was 
defeated and ſlain near Aquileia 43. Conſtans now took * 5 
poſſeſſion of his deceaſed brother's territories, which, ad. 
ed to his own, rendered him ſole poſſeſſor of the weſtern 

empire. | 5 5 

The Caledonians, weary of inaction, and eager for A. D. 
plunder, made an irruption into the provincial diſtricts in ““ 
the reign ofothis prince. Conſtans came over in the 
winter to check their progreſs, and 'was ſucceſsful in re- 
pelling them. After his return to the continent, he con- 

ducted himſe'f with ſuch impropriety, and ſhowed ſo lit= 
tle regard to thoſe moral and prudential maxims which . 
ought to influence the deportment of every one, but more 


he loſt the eſteem of his ſubjects. Magnentius, a Gaul 
by birth, though of Britiſh extraction, taking advantage 


and, by his intrigues and influence, procured his ow. 
of the odium he had excited among his people, fled $ > | 
from the fate which he apprehended i in conſequence of _- 
this revolution; but being ſeiſed on the ſouthern frontiers | 
of Gaul, he was put to death by the as of the 


The murder of Conftans, a the ſeiſure of his domi- 


0 N lib. x. cap. 5. . 44. Zokim, ib. ii. Eutrop. lib, x. 
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pare. for revenging the maſſacre of a brother, and aſſerting 
his claim to the territories of the defunct. He marched 
from the Eaſt (of which portion of the empire he was 
ſovereign) with a numerous army; and Magnentius meet- 
K. D. ing him in Pannonia, a very bloody engagement followed, 
Gert. M which the uſurper was defeated. In the two ſucceed- 
28. ing years, the conteſt proved fo unfortunate to Magnen- 
tius, that he reſolved to brave no longer the power of his 
antagoniſt, and committed violence on his own life at 
Lyons. Britain, and the other provinces which had ſub- 
mitted to him now transferred their allegiance to that 
prince to whom it was due. | x 
The death of Magnentius eſtab! iſhed hy wide inthe 
undiſputed poſſeſſion of the whole empire; but he ſhow- 
ed himſelf undeſerving of his proſperity; which he abuſed 
by a ſeries of tyranny and proſcription, exercifed againſt 
the adherents of the late uſurper. A general inquiſition 
took place in the weſtern provinces ; and confiſcation, 
torture, condemnhtion to the mines, impriſonment, and 
.D. execution, exemplified the eruelty as well as impolicy of 
Conſtantius. Britain did not eſcape a participation of | 
_ theſe ſufferings. A Spaniſh notary, of the name of Paul, 
Was ſent over to this iſland to take cogniſance of all who 
had abetted the ufurpation, and puniſh them for their 
diſloyalty 45. This inquiſitor executed his commiſſion with I 
that ſyſtem of ingenious cruelty, by which his religious 
_ countrymen in later times have been'diſtingaiſhed. 
The perſon who at this time ated as vicar of Britain, 
was named Martin 46. Being of an humane diſpoſition, 
he was ſhocked at the barbarities committed by the oP: 


. 


5 Atgaiiian. Marcellin. lib. xiv. | 

s 46. The only vicars of Britain of whom we read, from Conſtantine 
| eſtabliſhment of that mode of government to the appointment of Martin, 
are Pacatian, and Gratian Funarius, the father of the emperor Valenti- 
nian; though there were doubtlefs ſeveral others in the interval. Gratian 
was ſubjeRed to the penalties of confiſcation after his return to Rome 
from his Britiſh government ; and tbe cauſe 1 is ante to have been his 

. eons to * 
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his vicarial government, and make a report at Rome of 
the conduct of the oppreſſor. Paul, enraged at the fpirit- 
ed behaviour of Martin, menaced him, in his turn, 
with fetters and impriſonment, as an oppoſer of the 
will of the emperor, ſignified by the commiſſion under 
which the inquiſitor acted. The indignation of the vicar 


was kindled to ſuch a pitch by the inſolence of the up- 


ſtart notary, that he drew his ſword, and aimed a ſtroke at 
the Spaniard's breaſt ; but the blow not taking effect, he 


was rendered deſperate by his diſappointment, and his 


apprehenſion of the, vindictive rage of the perſon who was 


the object of his bold attempt. Thus inflamed, he in- 


ſtantly plunged the ſword into his own boſom, and expir- 


ed in the preſence of his enemy, who avenged himſelf for ; 


what he termed a conſpiracy of the vicar and his friends 
againſt the life of an imperial commiſſioner, by exerciſing 
againſt his whole-family and kindred the engines of con- 
kiſcation, torture, and exile 47, 


The provincials of our iſland were by this time ſo ha- 
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niard, with whom he expoſtulated on the FERRY but all A.D, 
his remonſtrances being ineffectual, he threatened to quit 


. 


bituated to the yoke of ſervitude, that they endured 


the oppreſſions of this mercileſs Spaniard with great pa- 
tience. They had loſt that nervous ſpirit by which they 


had been formerly characteriſed, and bowed their necks 
to the burthen of imperial tyranny. Attached to Raman 


refinements, they had relinquiſhed all deſire of the barba- 
rous liberty which they once enj joyed, and had forgotten, in 
their cultivated ſtate of civil ſociety, the native dignity of the 


human mind, which cannot but ſpurn at llavery and oppreſ. 


ſion. How ſtrong the contraſt between theſe enervated 


Britons and the inhabitants of the more northern parts of 
the: iſland ! Wake the N were weak, bel ab- 


47. Admin. Marcellin lib. xiv. This monſter of inhumanity Was aſter⸗ 


wards burned alive, by _— of Julian the 48 5 Amm. Marc. lib, 
Wi, 
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tion to this opinion, a9 foreſts were then not infrequent even in e | 


into their own diſtricts. 
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ſequious, and inoffenſive, the latter were bold, haughty, 


intractable, tenacious of liberty, and eager to' preſerve 


their courage, and ſupply their wm by action and en- 


terpriſe. 
Theſe plunderers attacked the ortheitmbs of the four 


Britiſh provinces in the reign of Conſtantius, and proſe- 
cuted their depredations with ſuch ſucceſs as to alarm 


Julian, who had lately been adopted by the emperor un- 
der the title of Cziar, and had the principal management 
of affairs in the weſtern empire. 


Kent with ſeveral cohorts, and proceeded to London to 
ſettle the arrangements for his campaign 48. The north- 
ern tribes, as ſoon as they heard of his arrival, retreated 
We do not find that he march- 
ed againſt them; for he was foon recalled by Julian, 
who at this time aſſumed the ſtyle and authority of 
emperor, Wes the W b of his adoptive father Conſtan- 


tius. 
They n. now imp quiet till this RET I of Valen- 
tinian, when they poured into the provincial lands in nu- 
merous bodies, under the appellation of Scots, Picts, and 
Attacottæ 49, and carried on their ravages with the moſt 
perſevering ferocity. They came more to the ſouthward 

than they had ever before done, and had ſeveral engage - 


ments with the Roman troops. They defeated Bulcho- 


baudes, duke of Britain, and cut off that general and the 


greater part of his forces, whom eye e to ſeduce 
into an ambuſcade 50. 


48. Amm. Marcell. Iib. xx. 
49. Baxter derives the name of this people from the Britiſh words at & 


coit, ſigniſying amirg woods; whence he ſuppoſes that they inhabited 
* Wales, without conſidering that many other parts of Britain were, in thoſe 
- times, as full of woods as that country. From their appearing as allies of 
the Picts and Scots, it is far more probable that they inhabited ſome parts 


of North-Britain. Mr. Baxter's etymology of their name is no objee- 


50: fon Marcell, lib. Ali. ; 1 


He immediately ſent 
over Lupicinus, an experienced officer, who landed in 
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At the ſame time, as if a plan of co-operation had been A. D. 
agreed upon, the Franks and Saxons made deſcents on 34. 
the ſouthern and eaſtern coaſts. Nectaridius, count of 
the Saxon ſhore, marched againſt theſe invaders, by whom 
he was vanquiſhed and lain. ks 

The emperor, alarmedat the victories of theſe barbarians, 
ſent over ſucceſſively Severus and Jovinus into Britain, 

to affiſt in the repulſion of the intruders ; but, as theſe 

officers did not bring with them a ſufficient reinforce- 

ment, their efforts were altogether indeciſive. The ravages 

of the enemy were ftill continued; and, for the firſt. ' 


to three years of Valentinian's reign, the checks which they 
th- received were ſo trivial, that the provinces of this iſland 
ted were reduced to a ſtate of confuſion and diſtreſs, being, 
h- on the one hand, infeſted by the Franks and their Saxon 


allies, and, on the other, 54 the fierce and peine 
North-Britons. 

In this emergency, it was deemed 1 by the 
imperial court to ſend over, for the protection of the 
Britiſh provinces, a general of the greateſt ability and 
reputation. Theodoſius was ſelected for this important 
purpoſe; and the wiſdom of the choice was demonſtrated 
by the reſult of his miſſion. He failed from Gaul with A. D 
à conſiderable army, and, as ſoon as he had diſembarked, 307 
marched with great expedition towards London. He 
found this part of the iſland in a miſerable condition, ra- 
vaged by the Franks and Saxons, who, meeting with a 
very weak reſiſtance after, their landing on the coaſt, 
had reached the vicinity of London, pillaging every town 
and village through which they palled, "_ n a 
4% number of priſoners of both ſexes. 

Theodoſius divided his army into ſeveral bodies, as he 
found that the enemy had diſperſed themſelves in ſmall 
arts parties. He attacked theſe diviſions ſucceflively, and com- 
jce- pelled them to a precipitate flight, He recovered the ſpoils 
_ ene captives they had taken, and ſet the latter at liberty, 
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; Shile ke reſtored the former to the original poſſeſſors, 
with the exception of 2 ſmall ſhare with which he re- 


warded his ſoldiers. He then entered London in 


triumph, where he received the applauſe and congratu- 
lations of the rej joiced inhabitants 5. 


Ferceiving that various abuſes pervaded the provincial 


adminiſtration, he endeavoured to remove all grounds of 
complaint on this head; and ſent for Civilis, a perſon of 
great integrity, as well as political and judicial ſkill, to 
manage the civil concerns of the whole province. At 
: the ſame time, he invited over Dulcitius, renowned for 


his military talents, to aſſiſt him in the proſecution of the 
war 32. To reclaim revolters and deſerters to their 
duty, he publicly promiſed a general indemnity: to all who 
ſhould join his ſtandard by a limited time. This am- 
neſty was accepted by a conſiderable number, who. reli- 
ed on the ſecurity of his promiſe, and had no reaſon to re- 


pent of their confidence, 


In the ſpring that ſucceeded theſe 3 meaſures, 
he carried the Roman enſigns as far as the rampart df 
Antoninus. The North-Britons flying before him, he 
haraſſed their rear with occaſional ſkirmifhes ; and when 
he had driven them back into their own- territories, he 


| repaired the forts and ſtations which had felt the fury of 


. their incurſions. By the check which he now gave the 


northern. . he laid the foundation of a peace 


Pe Marcel.—This 1 obſerves, that * ancient name of London 
had before this time given way to that of Augufla, which the Romans 
doubtleſs conferred on it as a mark of eminence and diſtinction. 
5a. It is probable that the form of government eſtabliſhed. here by 
Conſtantine the Great underwent a temporary alteration during the rel 
dence of Theodoſius, and that he acted not only as vicar, but as comman- 
der in chief of the army, contrary to that emperor's ſyſtem, by which the 


_ vicar was excluded from all ſhare in the military adminiſtration. Dulci- 
tius perhaps acted as duke of Britain, in the room of the deceaſed Bulcho- 
7 ne 25 n . to have officiated as the immediate deputy of 


which 
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, which might have been of long duration, had not various A. D. 
4 contingencies concurred to interrupt it. It remained, 368. 
n however, in full force for ſeveral years after this period. 
„ While Theodoſius was thus retrieving the affairs of 


Britain, Valentinus, a Pannonian, who had been baniſh- 
ed from the continent to this ifland for the criminality of 
his conduct, ſeduced a few of thoſe wretches who were 
in the ſame ſtate of exile with himſelf, into a conſpiracy 
againſt the life of this meritorious general, in which ſome 
Roman officers and ſoldiers, of an ambitious and reſtleſs 
ſpirit, were likewiſe engaged. The vigilance of Theo- 
doſius produced a diſcovery of this nefarious plot, which 
aimed at the eſtabliſhment of Valentinus in the govern- | 
| ment of Britain. The general inſtantly ordered the ring- 
po leader and his aſſociates to be apprehended ; but pru- 
i- dently reſolved to content himſelf with the execution 
only of the moſt guilty. Valentinus and the moſt aban- 
doned of his accomplices were put to death by his order; 
and, after this ſacrifice to the ſeverity of Juſtice, he diſ- 
played the moderation of his temper by defifting from all 
further proſecution of the conſpirators 53. 


en _ Having fully ſuppreſſed every appearance of diſaffec- A. D. 
he tion, he renewed his endeavours for ſecuring the happi- 369. 
of neſs and/ proſperity of the provincials, and proved himſelf, 
he in the whole of his conduct, a diſtinguiſhed maſter of the | 
ce art of government. Since the days of the celebrated A- 
> gricola, Britain had not ſeen a more excellent governor. 
Tos He corrected the oppreſſive mode of collecting the im- 
| perial revenues; and ſome of the taxes, at his earneft 
ö by requeſt to the emperor, were diminiſhed 54, He re- 
wm ſtrained the inſolence of the army towards the provincials, 
the and revived the genuine ſpirit of military diſcipline. He 
. Wl encouraged and ns my * in reſtoring their en 
cho- 
y of 53. Zoſim. lib. 6 IV. — Amen Marcell lh wi | 


S. Drepan. Panegyr. 
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> to the flouriſhing ſtate in which they had been before the 
late devaſtations. He patroniſed agriculture, commerce, 
and other uſeful arts. He repaired the barrier of Anto- 


ninus, and eſtabliſhed it as the frontier of the Roman do- 


minions in Britain, erecting the country between that 
rampart and the wall of Severus into a fifth province, to 
which he gave the appellation of Valentia, in honor of 


Valens, the brother and collegue of Valentinian. He re- 
placed ſuch garriſons as had been cut off, and reinforced 
thoſe which had loſt a great part of their complement. 
He ſcoured the Britiſh channel and German ocean of 


thole piratical fleets which had long inſulted the dignity 
of the a ©, by URN: their _ on we An 


coaſts. 


panied him to the beach where he embarked for the con- 


tinent; and the ſcene of ſeparation was dignified by the 
emotions of gratitude, the acclamations of praiſe, and 


the ſincereſt wiſhes for the welfare of their benefactor. 
On his return to Rome, Valentinian redeived him with 


eyery.teftimony of applauſe and approbation. The ſenate 


alſo diſplayed an eagerneſs to acknowledge his ſervices, 


and commanded an equeſtrian ſtatue to be erected to his 
honor, among the effigies of the moſt illuſtrious heroes 


of the Roman name 55, | 
On the deceaſe of Valeatinias,. the 8 empire 


devolved to his ſon Gratian, and to another ſon of the 


ſame name with his father, who was yet in his infancy; 


55. Symmachi Conſ. Epiſt.— This Wuftrious perſon-was afterwards puy 
90 death by the emperor Vern merely to a the . of an 
TE Ee ia 

| | Gratian, 


- Pg 


: When this great man was recalled, not from motives 
of me envy, but with the view of raiſing him to a . 
more important and elevated ſtation, the regret teſti- 
| fied by the Britons furniſhed a conſpicuous evidence of 
the bleſſings they had enjoyed under his benevolent and 
enlightened government, Reſpectful multitudes accom- 
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many extenſive provinces, and of protecting them from 


| 139 
Gittian, after experiencing the difficulty of n TJ A. 


379. 


the encroachments of the adjoining barbarians, aſſociated 


Theodoſius, fon of the late governor of Britain, in the 


imperial dignity, _ ſent him with , _—_ the | 
Goths: 75 wht 1 75 


Clemens WA A Spaniſh officer . had ſerved 
in this iſland under the elder Theodoſius, and whoſe rank 
in the army was equal to that of his ſon, the new.em- 
peror, was offended at the preference ſhown to young 
Theodoſius, conſidering himſelf as equally entitled to a 


ſeat on the throne of the Cæſars. His pride could not 


brook what he regarded as a manifeſt neglect of his ſer- 
vices; and his ambition co-operating with the former 
. paſſion, he reſolved to gratify both by the aſſumption of 
the purple. He poſſeſſed ſome good qualities, by which 
he had attached to his intereſt the Roman army ſtationed 


in Britain; and finding them perfectly ready to ſecond 


his aſpiring views, he gladly ſuffered men to proclaim a 


him emperor, | 

The provincial Britons were not flow ; in eſpouſing his 
cauſe. They knew his merit and abilities: they remem- 
bered the ſervices which he had performed under the great 
Theodoſius: they were pleaſed with the partiality he had 
teſtified for the iſland, and the honor he. had done them 
in ſelecting a wife from the females of their country. 
To ingratiate himſelf further with them, he took the field, 
and repelled the Picts and Scots, who were beginning to 
renew their irruptions 55, 


CY 


36. 1 and other hiſtorians of Scotland relate, that Maxine en- 


1 | 1 | ki 


tered i into a league with the Picts, whom he had detached from their con- | 


federacy with the Scots; that he joined the former againſt the latter; and 
that the Roman troops, reinforced by the Pics and provincial Britons, re- 
duced the Scots to ſuch extremity, that all thoſe who ſurvived the defeats 
which their nation met with from this powerful combination of adverſaries, 


and 


gc} from N 8 and ** refuge * the nne utlaund, 
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 Flate with the powerful ſupport of the army and the 


pProvincials, he extended his views to the continental 


part of the weſtern empire, and determined to enter the 
lifts with the three ſovereigns who then ruled it. The 


preſent conjuncture ſeemed highly favorable to his wiſhes, 
Gratian had rendered himſelf very unpopular among his 


ſubjects; his brother Valentinian had not yet attained 


the age of diſcretion 3 and Theodoſius, their collegue, 
was employed in the repulſion of a formidable enemy. 

The uſurper having aſſembled a numerous army of 
' Britons, to aid the efforts of his legionary ſoldiers, em- 
barked with this great force, and landed near the mouth 
of the Rhine. The imperial troops in that neighbour. 
hood joined his ſtandard; and all the legions in Germany 
quickly declared in his favor. Gratian marched againſt 
him with a powerful army, and ſome ſkirmiſhes enſued 
between the advanced parties of the two rivals: but, 
| before a general engagement could take place, the un- 


and Scandinavia. It muſt be allowed that this account has ſome features of | 
improbability; and it is not confirmed by authoritative teſtimony. It is com- 


municatedto us by thoſe writers who, from a ſtrong deſire of exalting the an- 


tiquity of the Scottiſh nation, have intermixed a maſs of fablewith the begin- 


5 ning of their hiſtory, and are therefore the leſs entitled to implicit credit in 


their narratives of the tranſaQions of the early period now treated of. Eng- 


| liſhantiquaries have endeavoured toprove that the Scotshad formed noſettle- 
ment in Britain by the time of Maximus; while the Scottiſh hiſtorians have 


enumerated a ſeries of thirty-nine kings of the Scots, who reigned, as they af- 


| Hrm, before the expedition of that uſurper into North-Britain. If the Scots 


| were at this time, as the former ſuppoſe, mere adventurers whomade predato- 


Ty voyages from. Ireland, and joined the Picts in their attempts on provincial 


Britain, without having fixed their refidence in any part of our iſland, it is 
pot altogether improbable that Maximus may, in conjunction with the Pits, 
have completely driven them back to their Hibernian diſtricts; and their 


- expulſion might likewiſe have taken place under his auſpices, even if they 
_ had ereteda kingdom in North-Britain long before this period; but the 


event in the latter caſe, though poſſible, is very unlikely to have happened; 


| for, if it had, the Greek and Roman writers who have treated of the oc- 
-  eurrencesof this century, would hardly haye been ſilent on a matter of ſuch 


importance as the entire ejection of the ſubjects of an eſtabliſhed monarchy, 
| Htyated near the Weeze of a TI OY of the empire. 
1 8 
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fortunate | ſon of Valentinian felt the effects of has diſ- . 
guſt which his former conduct had excited. He was 
betrayed by his officers, and deſerted by a great part of his 


army. In this diſtreſsful predicament, he ſought refuge 
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in flight, but had not the good fortune to preſerve his 1 ie; 
for Andragathius, an emiſſary of Maximus, murdered him 


near Lyons. His rival gained poſſeſſion of that ſhare of 
the empire which he vacated ; and flattered himſelf with 


the idea of his being now firmly eſtabliſhed on the im- 


perial throne. He dignified Victor, the offspring of his 


Britiſh wife, with the title of Cæſar, and ſoon after ap- 


pointed him his collegue in the empire. He retained 


for ſeveral years his uſurped authority; and at length at- 


tained the great aim of his ambition, by expelling Valen- 
tinian from Italy, and thus ee the ſovereignty of 
the whole weſtern empire 7. 


This young prince, veing': no 1 to the great merit 
ang reputation of Theodoſius, who had ſucceeded Valens 


in the empire of the Eaſt, had recourſe to his protection, 
which he thought would not be denied him by a perſon 
who owed his elevation. to the choice of his brother 
Gratian. Theodoſius did not diſappoint the expectations 


of Valentinian. Aſſembling a ſtrong army, he marched 


to the weſtward, and gained two great victories over 
Maximus. The vanquiſhed: uſurper fled to Aquileia, 


where he was delivered up by ſome of his own ſoldiers to 


the victor, who puniſhed his treaſonable conduct with im- 
mediate decapitation. All his edicts, as well as all the 
honors conferred by him, were annulled ; and V alentinian 
was reſtored to the imperial throne of the Weſt, _ 
The Britiſh troops who had paſſed over to the con- 


tinent with Maximus, were not preſent with him during 


A. D. 
„ 


2388. 1 85 


his conteſt with Theodoſius in Italy, but reſided in Gaul 


for the protection of his fon Victor, to whom, as a native 


4 their iſland, they were warmly attached. This pre- 


5 7. Zoſim. lib, v. 
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X. D. tender being vanquiſhed and ſlain by Arbogaſtes, who ad 


been ſent againſt him by Theodoſius, they marched to 


the north-weſt coaſt of Gaul, whence they probably i in- 


tended. to tranſport themſelves into Cornwall; but not 


meeting with an opportunity of effecting their purpoſe, 


they ſettled in Armorica (now Bretagne) with the con- 
Ir or connivance of the inhabitants 5*, 648 
As, on the departure of Maximus from this iſland, a 


cConſiderable part of che Roman force, and the moſt enter. 
priſing of the Britiſh youth, had quitted the province with 
him, there was the ſtrongeſt reaſon to apprehend, that the 


northern tribes would be- invited to a repetition of theit 
unwelcome intruſions, by the conſideration of the defence- 


leſs ſtate of the provincial territories ; for even the gar- | 


riſons on the frontiers had been greatly diminiſhed by 


Maximus, for the reinforcement of that army with which. 
he aſſerted his pretenſions on the continent. The North- 


| Britons, pleaſed with this opportunity, prepared for #n- 


other irruption, which they executed with great ſucceſs. 


393. 


A. D. 
85. 


: 'The Saxons, at the fame time, haraſſed the maritime parts 


with deſultory invaſions. After theſe hoſtilities had conti- 


nued, at intervals, for ſome years, with a very ineffectua 


oppoſition on the part of the provincials, Theodoſius, who, 
on the death of Valentinian II. had become the ſole ſove- 
reign both of the eaftern and weſtern empires, ſent over 
Chryſanthus to reſtore the ſecurity of the Britiſh province. 
'This officer found means to repel the invaders, and ac- 
_ quired great reputation from the prudence and ſpirit of his 


government . During the remainder of the reign of 


Theodoſius the Great, Britain remained i in perfect tran- 
quility.. . 
Encouraged by the minority of 1 who inhorit- | 
ed from his father Theodoſius the ſucceſſion of the wel- 
tern empire, the reſtleſs. barbarians of the frontiers fu- 


58. Nennil Hiſt, Lina les Us 59. Socrat. Hiſt. 
; | rioully 
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noully attacked the provinces of that diviſion, and ſeem- A, b. 
ed to prognoſticate a ſpeedy diſſolution of the declining 5. 


fabric of Roman ſway, Provincial Britain was expoſed to 
à freſh invaſion from its northern foes; who continued 
their ravages till Stilico, the adminiſtrator of the Weſt in 
the infancy of Honorius, either checked them in perſon, 
or by the medium of an officer 9 whom he diſpatched 
hither with a body of troops. Soon after this corps had 
performed the ſervice for which it was ſent over, it was 


recalled to the continent, to aſſiſt in the preſervation of A. b. 


the more central parts of the empire. 


402. 


Another invaſion followed the departure of theſe esp „ 


and the Britons began to deſpair of receiving any effec- 


tual ſuccour- from their political maſters. Some time 
after, they received a letter from the emperor Honotius, 


encouraging them to arm in their own defence, and re- 


pel their enemies by their own efforts, without depend- 


ing on Roman aſſiſtance, which it was now extremely | 


inconvenient to afford, The purport of this epiſtle, co- 
operating with the dread of thoſe barbarians who were 


60. Rapin and ſome other kiſtorians affirm, An vickorinus Was the 
perſon whom Stilico ſent over to the iſland on this occaſion. Buchanan 


mentious this Roman as governor of Britain after the death of the pſeudo- 


emperor Gratian, whom he repreſents as poſterior to that Conſtantine 
who was put to death by Honorius. According to the ſame author, Vic- 
torinus ſo domineered over the Picts, that, the better to guard againſt the 


loſs of their liberty, they ſent ambaſſadors to Fergus, a Scottiſh exile in 


40. 


Scandinavia, ſoliciting his return with his fugitive countrymen, to whom 


they promiſed a reſtoration of the lands of which they had been lately de- 
prived. . Fergus is ſaid to have accepted this invitatiof, and repaired to 


| North-Britain, where he was ſoon joined by the Scots who had fled into 


Ireland and the Hebrides. This revival of the Scottiſh monarchy, which 
is placed in the year 404, though firmly believed by the hiſtorians of that 
hation, is peremptorily controverted by Engliſh antiquarians, Who deny 
that the Scots ever formed a kingdom in North-Britain prior to the latter 
end of the fifth or heginning of the ſixth century; about which time Fergus 
the ſon of Erth, who is here introduced as the reſtorer of the monarchy in 
404, and as tho 40th king, is ſuppoſed by e Wee to ha ve 
become the firſt king of W 5 


ravaging 


* 
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= ravaging the continental coaſts. oppoſite to our iſland, in- 


duced the provincials to form and execute a ſpirited reſo- 


lution. Being of opinion that their exertions under a 


| ſovereign of their own. creation, who, by being attached 
to the country. over which he ruled, would be more in- 


tereſted in its protection than the deputy of a foreign po- 


ſtentate, might more effectually reſcue them from a con- 


tinual ſubjection to the ravages and depredations of their 
northern enemies, they proceeded to elect an emperor. 


The object of their choice was one Marcus; whoſe reign, 
however, was of very ſhort duration; for the fickle multi- 
tude who had inveſted him with the purple, ſoon depoſed 
im from his new dignity, and even put him to death ®, 
Another emperor was immediately ſubſtituted in his place 


by the ſame electors ; but this ſhort-lived pageant of 
power, whoſe name was Gratian, was in the ſpace of four 


months deprived both of his throne and his exiſtence ©, 


The perſon whom they next elected was Conſtantine, | 


who, principally from the preſage of his name, was raiſed 


from the ſtation of a common ſoldier to the dignity of em- 


peror of Britain. His ſudden elevation ſeemed to expand 
his mind, and awaken his latent ambition. He firſt levied 


_ a ſtrong body of iſlanders, whom he diſciplined for the 


| protection of South- Britain againſt invaſions: but they 
p were ſoon employed for a different purpoſe; for he tranſ- 


ported them into Gaul, together with the remains of the 


Roman troops ſtationed! in the iſland, with a view of ſeiſ- 1 
ing a conſiderable part, if not the whole, of the weſtern | 


empire. He was very ſucceſsful in bis firſt enterpriſes. 


He was joined by many of the continental cohorts, and 


ſoon acquired poſſeſſion of the greater part of Gaul. He 
fixed upon Arles for his imperial capital, and gave it the 


name of Conſtantia. His ſon Conftans, whom he had 


. taken from a monaſtery to be his collegue i in the empire, I 


br. Bedæ Hiſt. n ub. cn. lid. vi. 


6a. Bed, lid. i 1 pes 
5 " reduced 


back to his Gallic capital. 
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reduced Spain to his obedience, by the powerful efforts A. D. : 
ol his Britiſh general Gerontius. Honorius, who was at 8 


this time alarmed by the progreſs of Alaric the Goth o- 


wards the heart of Italy, was induced, it is ſaid, to ac- 


knowledge Conſtantine as his aſſociate in the imperial 
dignity 3 but, if he really made this conceſſion, he appears 
to have been inſincere on the occaſion. 
I The poſſeſſion of Britain, Gaul, and Spain. promptad - 
| the ambition of Conſtantine to an attempt upon Italy; 


and he endeavoured to ſucceed i in this ſcheme by treachery 
as well as force; but his arts being detected, he haſtened 
In the mean time, Conſtans, 


his ſon and aſſociate, came to an open rupture with Ge- 


rontius, by whom he was beſieged at Vienne in Gaul, and 


loſt his life in the courſe of the ſiege 5, 
Honorius, Having an interval of leiſure, was now at t li⸗ 
berty to turn his force not only againſt Conſtantine, but 


alſo againſt one Maximus, who had been elevated to the 


rank of emperor by Gerontius. He quickly ſuppreſſed the 
uſurpation of theſe pretenders, and recovered the revolted 


provinces of Gaul and Spain, by the medium of his active 


general Conſtantius. 
When the Britons were informed of the death of their 
ſovereign Conſtantine, who, being taken at Arles by the 


lieutenant of Honorius, was not preſerved from capital 
| puniſhment by the clerical profeſſion which he had em- 
braced with that hope, they did not proceed to the ap- 
pointment of a ſucceſſor. They were at preſent in a deſ- 


perate ſituation. They had been prevented, by the em i- 
gration of their braveſt youth under the banners of Con- 
ſtantine 64, and by the departure of the Roman troops on 
1 ſame occaſion, from making any Opry of mo- 


63. Sozomeni Hiſt Eccleſ lib. ix. 


64. Theſe Britons'retired, after the execution of Confipining into Ar- 


morica, and meeting with an hoſpitable reception froni their countrymen 


who had ſettled there on the death of the 1 Maximus, fixed 503 re- 


bdence in that territory, Speed, 
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ment to the incurſions of the Picts and Scots; for, though 
they were afliſted againſt theſe invaders by the Roman co. | 
loniſts who ſtill remained in the iſland, they were ineapa- 
ble of obliging them to relinquiſh their inroads. Thus 


; A. D. 
41T. 
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haraſſed, they made application to the emperor, promiſ- 


5 ing a perfect obedience to his authority, and earneſtly || 
ſoliciting the aid of ſome Roman forces, that they might 
be reſcued from that ruin which impended over them os, 
HFonorius, moved at the diſtreſs of the ſupplicants, con- 


ſented to favor them with one legion, which he ordered 
to repair immediately to Britain. This relief arrived at 


a time when the Pidts and Scots, not expecti 


cials to repair the rampart of Antoninus, which had been 
grealty injured by ſucceſſive i irruptions. He then return- 


5 A D. 


416. 


ed with his troops to the continent, to join the efforts of 
the emperor's other officers for the protection of the more 
ſouthern provinces of his dominions. The Britons en- 


deavoured to follow the advice which they had received 
from the Roman commander ; ; but, as their beſt artificers 


| had emigrated to the continent with Maximus and Con- 


ſtantine, they were unable to repair the wall in an effeCtual 


: manner, and * TC 850 employed upon ĩt was of little 


3 ſervice. 


The Scots and picts, not aſpirited by their late over- 


| 15 throw, returned to the ſouthward as ſoon as they had cer- 


6. Bed. hn edel. li. cap 12. 66, ou. Hiſt, — Bed. lib. . 
| 1 | 5 country 


tain knowledge of the departure of the legion which had 


to be en- 
countered by a Roman army, were plundering the pro- 
vincial diſtricts in detached bodies. The legionaries at- | 
.tacked them with their accuſtomed ſpirit, routed the un- 
diſciplined ſpoilers with great ſlaughter, and forced them 

dc retreat beyond the friths of Clyde and Forth 6. The 
commander of the victorious legion exhorted the provin- | 


| repulſed them. Some broke through the rampart, while 
others paſſed the friths in their wicker boats; and forming 


a junction i in the 9 of Valentia, they ravaged the 


— 
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— with the moſt ſavage impetuoſity. The provin- 


A. D. 


cial Britons, unable to reſiſt with effect, ſent a ſecond 4. 


ambaſſy to Honorius, imploring his aid with the moſt ab- 


ject ſupplications. He again aeceded to their requeſt, and 


{ent a legion to their aſſiſtance, which had equal ſucceſs 


with the former, the plunderers * compelled t to retire 
with conſiderable loſs 57. | 


This was the laſt ſuccour which the Britons ever re- 
Sorel from the Romans, ' whoſe continental empire was 
now on the point of bẽing overwhelmed by a barbarous 


herd of Goths, Vandals, and other emigrants from the | 


regions of the north and the eaſt, 


Gallio, the commander of this legion, was inſtructed 
by his maſter to inform the provincials that the preſent 


ſituation of his empire would not ſuffer him, conſiſt» A. p. 
ently with a proper regard for his more immediate inte- 479. 


reſts, to afford them further relief. They were therefore 
diſcharged from all allegiance to their former ſuperiors, 


who were no longer in a capacity to grant them pro- 


tection. T his being the caſe, it was incumbent oh them 
to exert a manly and independent ſpirit, and defend them- 
ſelves from invaſion by the unaſſiſted efforts of their own 
courage. They were equal (he ſaid) to their northern 
enemies in every corporeal and mental qualification; and 
nothing but want of exertion, or a diffidence of their per- 
ſonal faculties, rendered them ſuch an wy prey to wy 
invaders. | | 


67. Bed. Ib. i.—GHd. cap. 13 Paul. Diacon. Ib. xiv 3 has 
favored us with à copious account of two engagements which according to 
him, took place between this legion and the Britons on the one hand, and 
the Scots and Picts on the other. In the laſt of them, he has taken the li 
berty of killing Fergus king of the Scots, and Durſtus king of the Picts, and 


* 


of wounding Dionethus, who, though a South-Briton, was an ally of thoſe 
two princes, and who, he ſays, had aſſumed the purple as emperor of 


Britain. For the addition he has thus made to the accounts given by the 


writers who lived the neareſt to thoſe times, he has fallen under the laſh. 
of Milton, who charges him with wilfully overleaping, in many parti- 


culars, the bounds of hiſtoric truth. See Buchan, Ref. Scot. Nil. lid. v. 7 
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The. troops of Gallio performed an acceptable ſervice to 
the Britons before their return to the continent. The 
wall of Severus having been extremely damaged by the aſ- 
ſaults of the enemy, and the i injuries of time and the weather, 
he adviſed them to ſtrengthen it by a complete reparation, 


„ offered them the aid of his ſoldiers for the more effec- 


— 


1 


4 


7; A.D. ; 


tual execution of the work. This wall, he thought, 
would form 2 more uſeful barrier to. their diviſion of the 
iſland than that of Antoninus, not only as che dereliction 
of Valentia would conſiderably augment the territorial 
poſſeſſions of the Scots and Picts, and thus diminiſh their 
motives for eneroaching on the more ſouthern diſtricts, 
but alſo becauſe they would find it much more difficult to 
paſs in their wretched boats within the wall of Severus, 
which extended from ſea to fea, than to croſs the narrow 


| friths of Forth and Clyde. 


The Britons immediately undertook the work which 
Gallio had exhorted them to execute ; and the legionaries 


| cheerfully aſſiſted them with their labors and inſtructions. 
The wall was repaired with ſtone in a ſubſtantial manner, 


the expence of the undertaking being defrayed partly from 
the public purſe, and partly * the contributions. of indi- 
viduals 6 

Having thus 1 ha OPS 4 "PEE Gallio and 
his legion marched to the ſouthward, but did not leave the 
iſland before they had co-operated with the Britons in re- 
| pairing ſome of the forts built on thoſe coaſts which were 
infeſted by the Saxons, and in erecting other fortreſſes in 
the moſt defenceleſs parts. The next favor ſhown them by 
the Romans was to furniſh them with accurate ſpecimens 
of the various ſpecies of arms, offenſive as well as defen- 
five, and with copious inſtructions reſpecting the arts of 
making « * — them; ; ws Tn remand: o ao it 


\- 


68, Bad. lb k. cap „ie 5 
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the capacity of diſarmed provincials 69, they had at preſent | 
a very imperfect knowledge of theſe points. 


After this ſeries of friendly offices, Gallio gave them his 
final advice, exhorting them to act with ſpirit for the 
maintenance of that independence i in which they-were now 


left, for the defence of their perſons and poſſeſſions, their 


wives and children, and for the eſtabliſhment of that rank 


among the European nations, to which they were entitled 
by the natural advantages of their ſituation,” the preſent 


ſtate. of their country, and its late eminence under impe- 


rial ſway. He then embarked with his forces, and return- 
ed in ſafety to the continent. Thus were the Rojo 


finally deprived of Roman aſſiſtance, | and delivered from 


— 


_ 


69. Though the Romans levied giert numbers of their Britiſh beck 


to ſerve as auxiliaries in their armies, they had adopted the precaution. of 


diſarming the reſt of the provincial Britons, the more . to pre · 


vent them from revolting. 


70. If we reckon from the year 50, about which time, by order of Claus 


Alus, the) firſt Britiſh province was formed, the Romans had poſſeſſion | 


of a conſiderable part of Britain for the ſpace of 370 years; and computing 


hiſtorians and antiquaries, with regard to the time of their final departure. 
Hume places it about the year 448; Rapin, in 426 or 427 ; Camden, in 


from the firſt expedition of Julius Cæſar, they had a conſtant intercourſe 
: with the iſland.for near five centuries. There are doubts, however, among ; 


446, though he afterwards altered it to 422 ; Stillingfleet, in 418; Milton, | 


for its perfect 3 accuracy. 


- & $ 


in the laſt year of the reign of Honor us, which was 42 3 - and Dr. Henry, W__ 
in 420. 1 have adopted the laſt-mentioned . though I cannot vouch. 
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Hiſtory of the Barren Gre from the — 


verſion of the Britons to the ultimate De- 
parture of the Romans. 


 Obriftianity makes its Way i into Britain in "the Reign of 
Claudius or Nero—The Britiſh Chriſtians are perſecuted | 
under Diocleſian —Conflantius Chlorus oops. this Per ſe 


cution— His Son Conſtantine the Great gives a complete 


Eftabliſhment to the Chriſtian Wor ſhip — Monaſteries 
are founded i in the and — Two Gallic Biſhops are ſent 1 


5 bither to check the Pelagian Hereſy— * confute the 
| Pelagians i in a public Diſputation. 


0 F the religion that prevailed i in chis iſtand- at the 


earlieſt period from which its hiſtory can be traced, 


a conciſe view has been given in our preliminary diſ- 
_ courſe; The ſyſtem of Druidiſm long flouriſhed among 


the ancient Britons; nor does it appear to have been 


ſhaken by their commercial intercourſe with the Phœni- 

_ cians and Greeks, But the arrival and ſettlement of the 
Romans, who were prompted by other motives than thoſe 
of traffic, ſoon occaſioned ſome alterations in the Druidi- 
cal ritual, and produced a reformation of the ſanguinary | 


ſpirit by which this religion was characteriſed. The em- 
peror Claudius aboliſhed it in Gaul by an expreſs edi *; 


and it is probable that, after he had reduced a part of our : 
iſland into a Roman province, he took the ſame precaution. 


againſt the continuance of it among his new ſubjeQs ; and 
. that the perſecution to which the Druids were expoſed in 


this province, induced many of them to retire into the iſle 


of Angleſey, the principal ſeat of the Druidical ſuperſtition, 
Inthe gradual extenſion of the Roman conqueſts in Britain, 
this ſacred. Tpor was, not ſecure from hoſtile. Intruſion, 


I: Sueton. in Clavd, cap. 25. 5 5 
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The 98 of Suetonius Paulinus, in defeating the troops 
that defended it, and his cruelty in burning or maſſacring 
all the Druids that fell into his hands, have been already \ 
| mentioned, This was a fevere blow to their religion ; : 
and the effects of it were ſtrengthened by the bloody en- 
gagement between the armies of Suetonius and Boadicea, 
when many of the Druids loſt their lives amidſt the fury 
of promiſcuous ſlaughter. After the ſuppreſſion of this 


revolt, thoſe devotees of the Druidical order, whoſe at- 


tachment to early-prejudices would not ſuffer them to 
comply with the Roman forms of religion, retired into 
North-Britain, Ireland, and the Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles, 
where they perſiſted in their ancient worſhip till the light 
of Chriſtianity had infuſed its influence into their minds. 

Darkneſs and perplexity pervade the accounts of the 


introduction of the Chriſtian faith among the Britons. f 


The hiſtories of that period give us no certain informa- 


tion either with reſpe& to the time when this religion 


was firſt preached or embraced here, or the perſon who 


firſt communicated its doctrines and precepts to the 


unenlightened natives of our iſland. | 

In the ages of monaſtic ſuperſtition a tradition WY Cur- 
rent,, importing that Joſeph of Arimathea, who under- 
took the charge of burying the crucified! author of our 
religion, landed in Britain about the year 63, and was the 


firſt predicator of Chriſtianity in this part of the world; 
that he received ſome land in Somerſetſhire from three 


Britiſh chieftains, and erected a church on that ſpot which 
was afterwards occupied by the abbey of Glaſtonbury *, 
This tradition is ſo deſtitute of genuine ſupport, that it 
muſt be conſidered as the produce of the inventive talents 
of the monks of that abbey, prompted by the deſire of 


2. Gul. Malmſburienſ. de Antiquit. Eccleſ. Glaſt.—This author declares 
that the ſtory here mentioned is authenticated by St Patrick's charter, and 
the writings of the ancients; but who thoſe ancients were that related it, ex- 
cept one Freculphus, he does not inform us. The ſagacious reader will eaſily 
4 the weakneſs of the foundation on which this narrative reſts, 
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encouraging the reſort of pilgrims to a monaſtery” ms as 
they pretended, on ſo facred a ſpot. 


Archbiſhop | Ulher has adduced various didn of 


old writers, intimating t that the apoſtle James preached the 


Chriſtian doctrines in this iſland. Some have fixed up- 
on Simon Zelotes for the author of this pious work “. 
The apoſtles Paul and Peters have been reſpectively men- 
* tioned as the firſt propagators of the goſpel in this and 
other weſtern countries. But it cannot be affirmed with 


certainty, that any of the apoſtles « ever paſſed into Britain; 
thouzh, if any one of them did, the preſumption is ſtrong- 
- "eſt in fayor of St. Paul, who is ſuppoſed, with great proba- 


bility, to have employed ſome years in the diffuſion of the 


Chriſtian light * the WONG vie of the Ro- | 
man empire ®, 


Whoever was the firſt preacher af Gang) in 
Britain, we have reaſon to think that it made its way 
into the iſland in the reign either of Claudius or Nero. 
It had been adopted by a conſiderable number of Romans, 

' under the former of theſe 8 ; and, as the inter- 


3. De Primord. Eccleſ. Brit. cap. . | | 
4. Niceph. Caliſt. Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Dorothei FR PIR Synopſ. 7 
7 Simeon Metaphraſtes, an eccleſiaſtical biographer of the tenth cen- 
tury, affirms that St. Peter paſſed 23 years in preaching the Goſpel at 
Rome, and in Britain, and other countries of the Weſt. Cardinal Baro- 
nius, and other Romiſh writers, have endeavoured, but without fucceſs, to 
55 ſupport Simeon“ 5 __— vinings the converſion of. _ Britons by this 
e | & 

6. Theodoret, a e of the ff century, beſides alc the 
Britons among the-nations that were converted by the apoſtles, inſinuates 
that St. Paul was the perſon who imparted to them the firſt knowledge of 
the Golpel. St. Jerome agrees with him in this obſervation ; and Clemens 
Romanus, who flouriſhed in the apoſtolic age, aſſerts that St. Paul preach- 
ed to the *utmoſt bounds of the Weſt ;” under which denomination the 

| writer certainly included Britain. Notwithſtanding this evidence, we 
cannot deciſively conclude that this illuſtrious Chriſtian was ever preſent. 
in our ifland; but it is not improbable, that, while he continued in the 


1 Welt, he might commiſſion ſome of his diſciples to "repair to Britain for 
„ 2 e of 9 converſion. | 
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courſe between Britain and Rome was greatly augmented 
on the reduction of ſome of the Britiſh ſtates by Clau- 
dius in perſon, we may infer that the Chriſtian tenets 


had reached this iſland, and met with ſome proſelytes, be- 25 D. 
fore the deceaſe of that emperor.” It is even ſuppoſed, - 


that Pomponia Græcina, who accompanied her huſband. 


Plautius hither when he came over as general of the Ro- 

man. forces, was a Chriſtian”; and, notwithſtanding the 
unſocial gloom which deformed her character after her 
converſion, ſhe may perhaps have communicated the fun- | 
damental points of her new doctrine to ſome of the Bri- 


tiſn chiefs who were reduced by the arms of her conſort.” 


However that be, the pure religion of Chriſt ſeems to 
have been known to the Britons about the middle of the 
firſt century; though at that time, and for many ſuc-" 
ceeding years, the converts were few in number, and 
their devotions privately exerciſed. Their number may | 


be ſuppoſed to have received ſome increaſe from the zeal 
of thoſe, Roman Chriſtians who may have fled hither dur- 


ing. the perſecutions with which they were haraſſed by 


the infamous Nero, in the more centrical parts of his 
empire; and the extermination of the Druids from pro- 


vincial Britain, by diſengaging the minds of the iſlanders 


from the dominion of thoſe prieſts, may have contributed 


to ane the e of Chriſtianity ; among them 7, 
| Amidſt | 


9, Taciths ſays, "as was . Wich Fre ſuperſtition, ſuperflitionis 


exlernæ rea. From theſe words, and from what the ſame writer obſerves 


of the i innocence and melancholy ſeriouſneſs of her manners, reſembling 


the character of a primitive Chriſtian, a very probable conjecture has been 


drawn, that the crime of which ſhe was accuſed, and which produced a 


forma] trial and acquittal from her huſband (who, as the „ 


followed the ancient cuſtom of trying his wife in the preſence 0 of her relax . 
tions), was the adoption of the Chriſtian religion, Tacit, Aunal. lib. xiii, 
cap. 32, 5 3 c 

8. According to Gildas, the moſt ancient af the Britiſh hiſtorians, the 


: Chriſtian light firſt dawned in this iſland about the time of n $ dex 


feat, GI. Hi ift. "op 6. 
9. Sk. T 2 in his econd t to Timorby, mentions 0 a convert of 
EE. 1 | fe , 
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Amidſt the perſecutions which the Chriſtians ſuffered 1 
under ſeveral of the emperors who preceded Diocleſian, | 


wee do not find that the converts of this iſland were mo- 


leſted. Their tranquillity in this reſpect was perhaps 


: the conſequence of the paucity of their number, and wy. 


unoffending quietneſs of their deportment ». 
About the beginning of the third century, the Chrit. 5 
tian faith had extended into the northern Jiviſion of this 


Hand, if we may believe Tertullian, who obſerves, that 


thoſe parts of Britain which had not ſubmitted to the Ro- 
man dominiop, had become ſubje& to Chriſt '**, But 


this remark muſt be underſtood in a very partial ſenſe ; 


ſor it appears, that, at the very time alluded to, the 
North-Britons followed the licentious practice of enter- 


taining a community of wives , aſcribed by Julius Cæ- 


far to the ſouthern Britons of his tine 
In the reign of Diocleſian, the Britiſh 8 ' 


' Whoſe numbers had gradually increaſed, were expoſed to 


the horrors of religious perſecution,” from which they had 


been hitherto exempt. The firſt perſon who ſuffered 
death in our iſland for his adherence- to the faith of 


the name of Claudia, who being joined by the apoſtle with ks is 
thought by molt of our hiſtorians to have been the fame with Claudia Ru- 


na, a Britiſh lady of eminent accompliſhments, whom Martial repreſents 
as the wife of Pudens, a Roman ſenator, and celebrates for her beauty and 


merit in an elegant epigram. 

10. Nennius and Bede inform us, that, after the middle of the 3 a 
century, Lucius, king of Britain, ſent an ambaffy to the biſhop of 
Rome, requeſting the inſtruction of himſelf and his ſubjects in the princi- 
ples of Chriſtianity; and that he was the firſt Chriſtian king among the 


Britons, being baptiſed by miſſionaries ſent from Rome. This ſtory is re- 


garded as a mere fable; but, as fables frequently contain ſome particles of 
truth, we may ſuppoſe that there might be a Britiſh chieftain at this pe- 
riod, who, notwithſtanding the reduction of his country into a province, 


and the abolition of the old forms of government, might enjoy ſome au- | 


thority in the iſland by Roman favor; that ſuch a perſon might become a 


| Chriſtian, and that his example was aac by many of the iſlanders, 
11, Tertull, contra Jud. cap. 7. — ex Dione in: Severo. 
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| Chiift, is generally allowed: to have been a. native of 


Verulam, named Alban, from whom that town was. 
afterwards called St. Alban's. About the fame time, 
Aaron and Julius, two inhabitants of Caerleon upon 
Uſke, and many other ba were * to death for 


gps Chriſtian profeſſion * 


15 


3 
303. 


Conſtantius Cblorus, vol while he ton the title 7 


of Cæſar, had been under the neceſſity of enforcing the 


_ edits of the joint emperors, Diocleſian and Maximian, 
againſt the Chriſtians reſident in Britain and the other 


provinces which he governed, had no ſooner aſcended 


the imperial throne, than he ſtopped the progreſs of per- 
ſecution, and tolerated Io exerciſe of the Chriſtian 


\ 


worſhip. _ 


In the reign of Conſtantine As 8 3 was ls 
_ firſt Chriſtian emperor, the profeſſors of that doctrine not 


only enjoyed the free and public practice of their re- 


ligious- rites, but were indulged with conſiderable pri- 


A. D. 


| vileges, Thus honored with imperial patronage, Chriſ- 
tianity began to extend, 1 in an eminent degree, her tri- 


umphs over the idolatry of the gentiles. The edict by 


which this prince permitted his ſubjects, of every rank 


and: denomination, to bequeath their eſtates to the 


church, greatly increaſed the opulence, or rather removed 


the poyerty of the Chriſtian clergy, and ſtimulated their 
zeal for the converſion of the pagans. Some years be- 
fore the promulgation of this edict, a council. was holden 
at Arles, for deliberating on the concerns of the church. 


This is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt public council that 
took place among the Chriſtian clergy. Three Bririſh- . 


| eccleſiaſtics, who had been dignified with the epiſcopal 


13. Gild. cap. $.—Bed. lib. i. cap. 7.—Many of the provincial Britons, - 
to avoid the perſecution of Diocleſian, retired into Scotland, where they 
propagated, among the unconquered iſlanders, the principles of the true 

faith. Buchanan, lib. iv. cap. 46. But this was not the firſt acquaintance 
which the latter had with Chriſtianity, if the bro e 
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a p. dle, attended on this ſolemn occaſion, beſides a prieſt : 


l * Britiſh prelates at this period; but, from one of the 
. ons of the council of Arles, we may preſume that 


A.D.  copal Tank . Some of theſe were doubtleſs. ſummoned 


os 


— 
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and 2 deacon 14. From this circumſtance. it is evident 


that the church had been regularly eſtabliſhed here by 
3 that time; but how long before we cannot pretend to aſ- 
certain, though perhaps at no earlier date Gap. tte. ac- 


ceflion of Conſtantine. 
We have no certain knowledge of the _ nber 


there were in . iſland at leaſt eight clergymen of epiſ- 


3253. to the ecumenical council of Nice, though en 


1 Spelm. Concil. —Theſs ahve prrlates were, che biſh Ps of York, 


Ste London, and perhaps Lincoln; but it is neceſſary to obſerve; that the laſt 


$4 


Pf 


Is tyled de civitate colonies Londinenſium, which being likely to be an error of 
the tranſcriber, as the biſhop of London was mentioned before, ſame of 
our critical antiquarians have ſubſtituted coloniæ Lindi, or Lincoln, while 
hens ſuppole Colcheſter to be meant, and ſome contend for Camulodu- 
num, or Maldon. The proper word was probably Lindenſum, which the 
| ſeribe erroneouſly converted into Londinenſium.—If the three biſhops, how- 
ever, were reſpectively ſent from each of the three provinces (Britannia 


Prima, Britannia Secunda, and Maxima Cæſarienſis), i into which Conſtan- 
tine firſt divided South-Britain, though he afterwards formed it into four, 
. Legionum, or, Caerleon in Monmouthſhire, ſeems to have ſome claim 


to the delegation of one of the prelates ; and, while Britannia Prima ſent 


_ the biſhop of London, and Maxima Cæſarienſis the biſhop of Vork, Brix | 


tannia Secunda may perhaps have deputed the biſhop of Caerleon. 

15. It was ordained by the 20th canon of that council, that no biſhop 
ſhould conſecrate another without the aſſiſtance of ſeven eccleſiaſtics of 
that rank, or at leaſt three ; whence we may conclude it to be probable 
that there were eight biſhops in Britain, though it does not logically fol. 
low,fr om che words of the. canon, that there were even ſo many as three 
ox four. Guthrie, however, peremptorily aſſerts, from the purport of this 
enen e are ſure that there could not be le than ſeven.” 

It is obſervable, that this conncil ſent its decrees to the pope or biſhop of 
Rome, for the purpoſe of their being promulgated i in his dioceſe, as he was 
not preſent at the meeting; a eircumſtance on which, among others, the 


; 1 , Papiſts found his claim of ſuperiority. But the letter which this afſembly | 


v rote to the pope affords no reaſonable ground for ſuppoling that the 
dev who formed it conſidered themſelves as MPS to his juriſdiction 
* that they ſent 12 Ow for . nee W > 
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have not Leude de to us the names or ninth of 
thoſe who repreſented the clergy of Britain in this ſynod. 


The next council at which any biſhops of this and 


| are ſuppoſed to have been preſent, was that of Sardica, 
in which ſome decrees were made that ſeemed to favor 
the arrogant claim of ſupremacy advanced by the biſhops 
of Rome; but this council not being regarded: as ccu- 
menical, its edicts were not generally admitted. © 

By this time the well-known hereſy of Arias, an 


Alexandrian prieſt, had made ſome progreſs in diſturbing 


the peace of. the church ; for it uſually happens, that, 


when religious perſecution has ſubſided, internal animo- 


ſities, ariſing from difference of opinion, aſſume its place. 


His doctrine had been condemned by the council of | 
Nice, as repugnant to the catholic faith : but, in that of ; 


Ariminum, the party that favored his heretical notions 
prevailed over the orthodox, and procured aſſent to a ſyſ- 


tem of faith differing i in ſome particulars from the Nicene 
| creed 16. Thoſe Britiſh prelates who aſſiſted at this 
ſynod, ſubſcribed the new creed ; but, from their conduct, 
both at the beginning of the ſeſſion, and after the diffolu= et: 
tion of the aſſembly, their ſignatures appear to have been 5 
extorted by their fear of the Arian majority ; for the LD 
| biſhops of the Gallic church, among whom thoſe of. 
Britain were included, as this province was new a dioceſe H 


under the præfect of Gaul, not only ſignified in the coun- 
cil a diſapprobation of the tenets of Arius, but, on their 


return from the place of meeting, renounced their com- 5 


5 pliance with the decrees of ſo heretical a ſynod + The 
- emperor Conſtantius, by whom this council had been 
convoked, offered to defray the expences of attendance; . 
A propoſal which was rejected by all its members, except 
_ three of the biſhops who had been deputed from Britain. 
| _Thele prelates, being leſs opulent than the continental 


1 Riblioth. des Autenrs Eccleſlaſt, par Du rin, ſiecle⸗ 4me. 1 45 
uf, Hilar, Fragm. p. 4317. "2 
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55. brethren, who expreſſed a readineſs to bear their charges, 


thought proper to accept the emperor's bounty '5, 
| Though the Chriſtian hierarchy had been eſtabliſhed i in 
the empire ſo as to bear great reſemblance to the civil 


; L and patriarchs, metropolitans, and arch- 


biſhops, were appointed to preſide over the church, cor- 


reſponding with the præſects, vicars, and provincial pre- 


5 fidents, who managed the affairs of the ſtate, we are un- 


certain whether this pompous eſtabliſhment was 'extended 


to Britain; and when we conſider the miſchiefs which 
this province had ſuffered from- occaſional uſurpations, 


and from the ravages of the northern tribes, and that its 


diſtance from the principal ſeat of imperial government 
rendered it leſs flouriſhing than ſome of the continental 


provinces, we may perhaps be diſpoſed to conclude, that 


te revenues of the Britiſh church were inadequate to the 
proper maintenance of ſo many dignified clergymen as it 


would then have had, with the addition of the ſubordinate 


| branches naturally lowing from ſuch an hierarchy. To 


church was no ſufficient obſtacle to the completion of 

© their eſtabliſhment in point of rank and number, ſo that 

they may have had an archbiſhop for each province of the 
iſland, beſides biſhops and inferior clergy, with a metro- 

politan preſiding over the whole body, under ſubordination 
to the . of Gaul > 


3 1. ; | | 2 
| | | | 5 


this ſuppoſition it may be replied, that the churchmen of 


Britain were more ſimple in their manners, and leſs in- 
fected with eccleſiaſtical vanity and luxury, than their 


| brethren of the continent ; and conſequently that they 
were content with 4 much ſmaller income; from which 


it may be inferred by ſome, that the poverty of their 
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9 erde onna ban given 5 of the pres of th Bit | 
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Kh 18. Sulpitii Severi Hiſt. Sacr. lib. 3 Pin, Sa affirms, that 
ö the biſhops of Gaul and Britain refuſed to accept the A" Ie . 


_ . 


TAE BFRITPF. ON $4: 1 
The time of the firſt introduction of the monaſtic 
order among the clergy of our iſland, has not been aſcer- 
| tained, © The origin of conventual ſecluſion is attributed 
to a Chriſtian of E gypt, named Antony, who was after- . 
wards canoniſed for his fanatical piety. This devotee 
founded ſome monaſteries about the commencement of 
the fourth century, in which he ſtationed thoſe Chriſtians 
who had already embraced a life of ſolitude in the wilds 
of Egypt under his auſpices. This renunciation of the 
vanities of the world ſoon ſpread from the eaſt to the 
' weſt, and buildings aroſe in various parts of Chriſtendom 
for the reception of thoſe who were deſirous of devoting 
themſelves, as they pretended, to the more immediate 
and excluſive ſervice of their Creator. Monaſtic frater- 
nities ſeem to have been formed in Britain towards the 
© cloſe of this century; and that of Bangor was one of the \ 
firſt *®, The tenants of this monaſtery procured their 
e ſupport from their manual labor ; and this was 
perhaps the "caſe of many of the early monaſtic founda- 
tions, though, in ſucceeding ages, the monks lived luxu- 
riouſly on the bounty of charitable zealotse. 
An abbot of this celebrated monaſtery, named Pe- 
lagius 21, contributed, by the propagation of new doc- 
church, according os the eſtabliſhment which, he ſays, prevailed in the 
days of king Lucius. After dividing Roman Britain into five provinces 
(though, at the lateſt time in which this prince-is faid to have reigned, 
there were only two. provinces in the iſland), he enumerates five metro- 
Politans and ſixty hiſkops, one of the former and twelve of the latter to 
each province. The reader will immediately perceive, that this account - 
is palpably ill- founded, if applied to the time of Conſtantine the Great, 
and much more ſo if made to refer to. the ſecond Pos when the 
church of Britain had not aſſumed a regular form. . 
20. This abode of religious retirement was ſituated in Flintſhire, and 
at length became ſo extenſive as to contain apartments for upwards of ' 
2000 monks, according to Bede and William of Malmſbury. | 


21. This is a Latin tranſlation of his real name Morgan; that is, one 


born or dwelling near the ſea. His birth is attributed to Norch - Wales; 
| „ hs : 155 dut 
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p. trin nes, to ſow diſunion among his od countrymen, 
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He did not himſelf broach his heterodox ſentiments in 


Britain; but, while he was employed on the continent in 
the diſſemination of his herefy, A gricola, one of his diſ- 
ciples, communicated it to the Britiſh clergy. It made 
ſuch progreſs in the iſland, as to baffle all the efforts of 
| the orthodox churchmen for its extinction, - Application | 
was therefore made to the prelates of Gaul, to aſſiſt in 
the confutation and ſuppreſſion of the Pelagian doctrine, 


Germanus biſhop of Auxerre, and Lupus biſhop of 


Troyes, were ſent over by the Gallic church to aid 


their Britiſh brethren, | in the cauſe, of orthodoxy, This 


miſſion, we are informed, was attended. with ſucceſs, 
The two reverend fathers preached in the churches, the 


| highways, and the fields, with ſuch a flow of eloquence, 


and ſuch ſtrength of argument, that many of the Pelagian 


converts renounced their errors, the wavering clergy 


were confirmed in the true faith, and the orthodox found 


. cauſe of triumph for having combated opinions which 


were now ſo ey demonſtrated to be « erroneous and 


| heretical **. 


'The principal 8 of this hereſy, confiding in 


| their powers of diſputation, challenged Germanus and his 
collegue to a public conference, to which the two pre- 

_ bates readily agreed. Amidſt a great concourſe of clergy 1 
and laity, aſſembled at Verulam, the debate was com- 
menced by the leaders of the Pelagian party, who, not- 


withſtanding. their W ain gy are ſaid to 


dut che Scots without fullicſeri grotind, have claimed him a as one e of cher 
e He was born in 357. 
His principal tenets were, that grace is not ee bo to enable us to ſub- 


due temptation, or even attain a ſtate of perfection, which may be effected 
by the native freedom of the will, and the exertion of mere human pow- 
ers; that the conſequences of Adam's tranſgreſſion were perſonal to him- 
Felf, and did not fall on his poſterity ; and that children who dic before 
| they are baptiſed will not be damned. Uſter. DOE 
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1 ith effeftually eonfuted by the ſound reafoning AD. | 


and comprehenſive learning of their epiſcopal antagoniſts, - 
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The event of this diſputation checked, for a time, the pro- | 


greſs of Pelagiagiſm in Britain, and reſtored ; | 


to a divided church 23. 
| With regard to che doftrines and ceremonial obletvan- 


ces prevalent in the Britiſh Church at this period, it is 


HAAS obſerve, that they reſembled thoſe of the other 


Chriſtian churches of Europe, except that, in the celebra- 


tion of the feſtival of Eaſter, the Britons followed the 
mode adopted by the churches of the Eaſt, The only 


hereſies with which they had been infected from the firſt 
eftabliſhment of Chriſtianity Among them, were thoſe of 


Arius and Pelagius ; but the doctrines of the former 
met ith fewer proſelytes i in the iſland than thoſe of * 


Britiſh * 


. . . 


Miſccllanens REMARKS reſpecking the PRORESS of 


LEARNING and the ARTS among the BRITONS, after 
the ROMAN INvagioN. | | | 


WHEN the Ramm . to 0 n 5 


which they ad ſubdued, they took every opportunity of pro- 8 


pagating among theit new ſubjects the knowledge of their 
own language, arts, and cuſtoms, and of introducing their 
own forms of government and policy. By theſe means 
they produced a ſpeedy and effectual change in the appear- 5 
ance of the conquered regions, as well as in the manners 


and habitudes of the people. How far theſe obſervations 


are applicable to Britain, eee 


monſtrate. 


The plantation of colonies at Maldon and: other places 
proved beneficial to the Romans, not only in ſtrengthen- 
ing ay ſubjection of the iſlanders, a 1 * 


45 Bed. lib. 1. cap. 17. 


ven r. 60 e 82 among 
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7 among them the arts and manners of the conquerors: for, 
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chough the behaviour of the firſt coloniſts did not exhibit 5 
that moderatiorf which was the beſt calculated to anſwer . 
9 the intentions of the Roman government, and even con- 


tributed with other provocations to the great revolt un- 


der Boadicea, there is no doulſt that ſuch eftabliſhments 


| ſuggeſted to the Britons a wiſh. for the more ſubſtantial 


accommodations of the Roman life, and a deſire of imi- 
tating that poliſhed people whoſe ſuperior DA and _ 


ment they could not but admire. 


The attachment of the iſlanders to their own 9 


rendered them averſe, for ſome time, to the acquiſition of 
the Latin tongue, which was not generally ſtudied by the 


Britiſh youth before the appointment of Julius Agricola 


to the government of the province. In our narrat: ve of 


the conduct and tranſactions of this proprætor, we have 
not omitted to take notice of his zealous endeavours for 
the civiliſation of the provincials, and the promotion of 


learning and politeneſs among them. Of the ſucceſs which 


attended his laudable efforts in this reſpect, as well as thoſe 


of his ſucceſſors in the adminiſtration of Britain, ſome 


particulars may here be expected. H e began with pro- 


viding Roman inſtructors for the young Britons of a 
| higher claſs 24, being aware that the example of the great is 


very efficacious in commanding imitation. . When theſe 
pupils had acquired a competent knowledge of the lan- . 
guage of their conquerors, they were gradually Jed to 


other branches of Roman education; and their profici- 


encey in general learning was not contemptible. As it 
was the cuſtom of the Romans to inſtitute ſchools in their 


various conqueſts for the benefit of the provincial youth, 


ſome ſeminaries of inſtruction were, in all probability, 


eſtabliſhed in this iſland; though the times and er of 
their erection have not been tranſmitted to us. : 
The introduction of Chriſtianity i into the province tend- 


| 4 Nane other advantages, to the prevent of the 


24 Taciti Vit. Agric. cap. 21. 
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| inhabitants i in . and civilifation, Thoſe dat 
themſelves to the miniſtry, found it incumbent on them, 
unleſs they wiſhed to degrade their profeſſion, to ſtudy. the 
Scriptures, to cultivate eloquence and.argumentation, and 
enable themſelves to defend the dogmas of their faith 
againſt the attaeks of philoſophic pagans and, diſputatious | 
heretics. The bulk of the converts, at the ſame time, 
muſt have felt the humaniſing influence of ſuch a reli- 
gion, by which their rude manners were ſoftened, their 
licentious practices reformed, and their moral and ſocial 
habits improved. | | 
Though we have reaſon to imagine, hay during hs Ro- 
man geyernment in Britain, there were many natives of 
diſtinguiſhed genius, learning, and merit, we read of very 
few Britons, who approached that character. Pelagius ſeems _ 
to have been the moſt eminent of the Britiſh eccleſiaſtics 
of this whole period. He was a man of ftrong parts and 
conſiderable erudition, and particularly excelled in the art 
of diſputation. He wrote an ingenious treatiſe on free 
will, and other works. His hereſy was warmly ſupport- 
ed by a North-Briton of the name of Celeſtius, who ac- 
companied him in his travels for ſeveral years, and gained 
the reputation of a learned writer and an able diſputant 25. 
| Thoſe who were converted to Pelagianiſm by the argu- 
ments and perſuaſions of this ingenious advocate, were 
frequently ſtyled Celeſtians 26. . 

A Britiſh writer of the name of Sylvius is ls 
by Bale and Leland, as having flouriſhed in the fourth 
century; but we are unacquainted with the particulars of 
his life and writings. 


The celebrated St. Patrick i is Rn contend as S: : 


native of Britain; but whether of England, Wales 27, or 


25. Uſſer. Armachan. de Primord. Eecleſ. Britann. 
26. Photius informs us, that the Pelagian and Celeſtian hereſy flouriſhed 
with great vigor in the Weſt, and alſo ſpread into the Eaſt. Pbotii Bib. 
27. Mr. O'Halloran ſays, “ it appears BOO the moſt authentic re- 


that une Was Fn Wales.” My 
OL Scotland 


| * Scotland, is not aſcertained. After having ſtudied in 
Gaul under a prelate of great fame, he repaired to Rome, 


Circ. 


IE” 


where he recommended himſelf to the notice and eſteem 
of pope Celeſtine, who, underſtanding. that he had in his 


youth been carried to Ireland by pirates of that country, ſo 
that he was not a ſtranger to the barbarous ſtate in which 
the Hibernians lived, exhorted him to undertake the ha- 
 2ardous though glorious taſk of converting them from their 


pagan blindneſs to the knowledge of the one true God. 
Patrick's Chriſtian zeal inſtantly adopted the ſcheme; and 


he made a voyage to Ireland, where he preached the Gol | 
. pel with ſuch ſucceſs, that great numbers of the natives 


embraced its tenets, and ſubmitted to the baptiſmyl cere- 
mony 28. Though the time of his exerciſing this miſſion 


was later than the period to which the preſent chapter ex- 


tends, it was thought proper to introduce an account of 
' him in this place, as he began to flouriſh before the de- 
parture of the Romans from Britain. 
e Wi reſpet to che arts of architecture, agriculture,cloth- 
nung, and others which are connected with the convenience 
of mankind, it may be ſuppoſed that the Britons made no 
inconſiderable progrefs in them during the period of their 
ſubjection to Rome. A, ſtriking change took place in 
the towns of the land, which were ſoon furniſhed with 
bandfome private buildings, and magnificent public ones, 
by the labor and ingenuity of Roman architects, who 
alſo erected many new and elegant towns in the beſt ſi- : 
tuations of South-Britain. Agricola was the firſt gover- 
nor who produced among the Britons, by his advice and 
encouragement, a general imitation of the Roman ſtyle of 
building; but their great inexperience in ſubſtantial and | 


commodious architecture, obliged them for ſome time 


= make uſe of Roman artiſts. and workmen, Long ob- 


| 28. Nennt Hiſt. Brit. —Leland et Bale de Scriptorſbus Britann. —This | 
' _ apoſtle of the Iriſh nation is ſaid to have introduced the knowledge of 
| la into cha 2 Aus ia Sanfher. jp _ lib. i i, | 


— © an 
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ſervation, however, accompanied with occaſional oraice, 
enabled them to become proficients in the architectural 
art; and the country preſented to the view, on all ſides, 
an abundance of well-built towns and villages. But this 
art greatly declined among them before the Roman de- 
parture ; an effect partly occaſioned- by the frequent and 
deſtructive incurſions of their northern neighbours, which, 
by depreſſing their ſpirits, relaxed their exertions, and 
partly by the loſs of their moſt frilful enn I TP” : 
ted the iſland at various times. | 
Agriculture highly Houriſhed —— che Britiſh pro- | 
vincials during the continuance of the Roman ſway. The 
cultivation of the land, which had been chiefly confined to 
the Belgic ſtates of the iſland before the. Roman invaſion, 
ſoon became general i in South-Britain; and the greatneſs of 
the produce demonſtrated the fertility of the ſoil. As ſoon 
28 they had cultivated 2 ſufficient portion of ground for 
the ſubſiſtence of themſelves and the Roman troops that 
defended the province, they began to raiſe very large 
quantities of corn for exportation; and this country, for 
a confiderable time, ſupplied the legions of the W 
with the bounty of her ſoil -. 
The arts of dreſs and enn ornament underwent a 
great alteration in this iſland in conſequence of Roman | 
Intercourſe. The ſkins of the inland Britons were ſoon 
laid aſide, and coarſe woollen mantles ſucceeded in their 
place. In the ſummer, they began to wear a garment 
of finer manufacture, dyed of various colors in ſquares or 
chequers. This reſembled the mantles in ſhape, but was 
fofter and lighter 30. It was at length accompanied with | 
29. Zoſimus relates, that Julian the Apoſtate, before he WAS emperor, 1 
built in Germany a fleet of 800 veſſels, which he ſent to Britain to be 
| laden with corn, The copious ſupply which theſe ſhips procured ſrom the 
Britiſh market is a ſtrong proof of the induſtry of the inhabitants, who at 
he ſame time ine a 1 for howe canſumption. Ze. Hf. | 


lib. iii. 
5 Plinii Hit. Natur. Ub. vii. 


M3 | - Ftunic* \. 
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never became univerſal. The cuſtom of body-painting, 


ſo prevalent among the Britons in the days of Cæſar, 
quickly declined, as clothing increaſed and civiliſation ad- 
vanced; though it continued in the northern parts of the 
iſland at leaſt two centuries error it had n 8 
7 by the provincials 32. 


The various manufactures which the Ming pra. 
ed on the continent, were ſoon introduced into this pro- 


' vince, and greatly contributed to its flouriſhing Rate, 
1 Artiſans and tradeſmen aboinded-i in the Britiſh towns; 
and the ports were replete with merchants, who carried 
on a conſiderable commerce with the continental ſtates, 
The exports 33, as well as imports, were much more nu- 
- merous than they had been before the arrival of Cæſar: 
and this great traffic was not confined to foreign bottoms, 


for the provincials themſelves built and e a num- 


2 


31. Plin. lib. ix. 2 5 
32. Camden ſuppoſes, that the continuance of this cuſtom i in North- 


Britain after it lad been exploded in the South, procured thoſe tribes by 
whom it was ſtill pra diſed, the appellation of Pics, i. e. painted perſons, 


from the Latin picti. But Dr. Macpherſon imagines, that they received 


| the name of Picticb from the depredations committed by them on the 
X provincial Britons ; for this word, which was eaſily romanifed into Pick, 
fignifies, in the Britiſh language, thieves or plunderers, The ſame author is of 
opinion, that the tonfederates of the Picts weg called Scuite, or wanderer: 
by the provincials, whence originated the name of Scoti or Scots. 


33- Gold and ſiver, though not known in the time of Exfar to be the 
produce of this iſland, appear to have been exported f from it in the reigns 
of Auguſtus and Tiberius: for Strabo ſays, Britain produces cattle, corn, 


| : gold, ſilver, and iron; ; beſides which, flaves, dogs, and {cins, are exported 
from that iſland.” Silver and gold are alſo mentioned as the produce of 
Britain by Tacitus, in his life of Agricola, which Was written. over the 
. I 


8 N | her 


'- a tunic or doublet, and a ſort of trouſers made of variegated 
- woollen cloth. The ũſe of linen for the immediate cover. 
ing of the perſon quickly! followed theſe improvements 31. 
In the time of Agricola, the Britiſh youth of diſtinction 
ſhowed an eagerneſs for aſſuming the Roman dreſs, and 
the uſe of the tega was not infrequent ; but this habit 


* 
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4 : her of mercantile veſſels. That celebrated Eity which 
has long been the metropolis of -Great-Britain, was, 
even at this early period, one of the moſt SG 
commercial towns in the iſland. 

K The uncoined metal which the Britons, betone the 
| firſt invaſion, exchanged with foreign traders for the com- 
modities of the continent, was ſoon ſuperſeded by the uſe 


4 of coin; and it is no proof of idle credulity to ſuppoſe, 
1. that ſome of the Britiſh ſovereigns who reigned between. 
ie the departure of Cæſar and the expedition ef Claudius, 
d may have coined money by their own authority, though 

| Roman artiſts were perhaps employed by them in this 
6. work 34. After the provinciation of Britain, the Romans | 
I deprived this. money of its currency, and ſubſtituted 
Y - throughout the province the coin of the Cæſars. 
" Jo ſum up in a few words: the various improvements 
TE | fie which South-Britain was indebted to the Romans, 
4 we may obſerye, that the endeayours of this great people 
"£ ſoftened the original ferocity of the provincials, gave them 
5 a taſte for the refinements of art and ſcience, and inſtruct. 
15 _ ed them in the laudable purſuits of m 2 accompliſh. | 
"3 ment. By promoting agriculture, «m anufactures, and 

commerce, they introduced the bleſſings of plenty and 

* opulence in a degree before unknown to the iſland ; by 
by - furniſhing examples of architecture both elegant and ſolid, 
"ns, they encouraged the natives to aſpire to ornament as 
ved. well as accommodation in their private houſes, and 
4 ſplendor in their public ſtructures: by — admirable 
BY 34. Camden and Speed have giyen copies of various coins, which they 
28 attribute to Caſſivellaunns, Cunobelin, Praſutagus, and - other Britiſh 
KY + princes; but whether all of them are "genuine, is very doubtful. Thoſe 
| of Cnnobelin have been adyerted to in note 4, p. 54- Many Britiſh 
ob gold coins were diſcoverèd in Cornwall i in 1749, which were examined by 
2 Dr. Borlaſe, and are ſuppoſed by him to have been coined before Czſar'ys 
of _ invaſion, though it is more probable that they were poſterior to chat event. 
92 Fre that ape, 's Hiſtory of Cornwall, chap. 12. 


— 


not only enlarged the ſpace for paſturage and agriculture, 
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toads 35, and ereQing bridges wherever they were requi- 


ſite, they eſtabliſhed an eaſy and regular communication 
from the extremity of Cornwall to the rampart of Anto- 
ninus: by draining moraſles, and clearing woods, they 


but improved the temperature of the ERA of 


the inhabitants. 


To counterbalance theſk hpi, it may be re. 


marked, that the progreſs of luxury, which the Romans, for 
| political purpoſes, ſtrongly encouraged among the pro- 


vincials, the privation and diſuſe of arms, their exeluſion 


from all ſhare in the adminiſtration of the province, and 


the military exile of the braveſt of their countrymen, con- 


' tributed ſo much to the diminution of their national vigor, 


and the extindtion of their ancient ſpirit of liberty, that 


they ſeemed to have loſt even the ordinary ſpring of ac- 
tion, and the power of defenſive oppoſition, and were diſ- 


abled, dy their own degeneracy, from the proper uſe and 
enjoyment of that independency which is receiv- 
el dom Roman abdication, 9 


35. Veſtiges of theſe roads till remazn, tothe 3 of Reman induf- | 
try, and the reputation of Roman art. The principal of them were the 


| followidg, vis. Watling-ſtreet, Tkenild-ftreet, Ermin-ftreet, and the Foſſe, 


The opinion that theſe four rods were conſtructed by order of Malmud, 


2 Bxitiſn king fuppofed to have feigned before the . viſit of Cæſar, or by | 
2 W e 
5 ticity, "0 


<1 


i 
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\ 


CHAP. "wh 1 


The Pies * 1 grieveuſh haraſs the Sth os a : 8. 


The latter behave with great Pufs llanimiiy They are 


FE effifted with Famine and Peſtilence = They eledt Kings — 


They make an ineffeftual Application to the Romans far 
1 Mance— A general Aſſembly is ſum moned—in which 
Fi ortigern propoſes the Aid of the Saxons— Ambaſſadors 
| are ſent from Britain to negotiate with. the Saxons for 
Aſſefance againſt the Scots and Pifts—Remarks on the | 
Government, Religion, and Character, of the Saxons. 


= Tur poſitive aſſertion of Galio, that the Romans 


would never return to Britain, threw the ſouthern na- 


tives into an abyſs of conſternation and deſpair. In- | 
| Read of being pleaſed at the departure of their tyrants, 


they regretted the loſs of their protector. They could 


* their ſorrow, they increaſed their inability of defence. 
| They ſoreſaw their fpeedy ruin from the attacks of the 
| harpies of the North, who, they apprehended, would no 


not refle& on their helpleſs ſituation without a profuſion _ 


longer be content with caſual depredations, but would 


take advantage of the abſence of Roman aid, to eſtabliſh « 
themſelves in the poſſeſſion of the more fertile =y opu- 


Tent provinces of South- Britain. 
The Picts and Scots, rejoiced at the final e of A n. 
the late formidable defenders of the provincial Britons, 


ruſhed from their northern diſtricts with all the eager- 
neſs of hope, and a well-founded confidence of eaſy 


421. 


victory. They poured into Valentia, ſome through the 
breaches of the northern wall, and others over the 


|  friths, and over-ran the country as far as the barrier 


of Severus, 0 and ci the habitations of 


- thoſe | 
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thoſe who ſtill remained i in this province, after the Bri- 


tons had agreed to abandon it. = 
* When the confederate plunderers had effectually de- 


ſolated Valentia, they made a bold attack on the wall. 


of Severus. The Britons, having rouſed themſelves 


in ſome degree from their lethargy of gri ef, prepared 
for the defence of this rampart, which was now in ſuch 
à ſtate of complete reparation, that, if the men who 
garriſoned its towers, and crouded its platforms, had act- 


ed with a manly ſpirit, the efforts of the aſſailants 


might have been totally fruſtrated. Far different, | 
however, was the event ; for the puſillanimous Britons 


: made ſuch a weak reſiſtance, that the enemy ſoon 


L 
— 


gained poſſeſſion of the barrier. The attack and defence 
exhibited a ſingular ſcene. The Scots and Picts made 


uſe of long iron hooks, with. which they pulled down 


che Britons from the parapet, and threw them headlong 
on the ground; while the defendants were, for the moſt 
part, fo oppreſſed with cold, abſtinence, and fatigue, that 

. they were almoſt incapable of action, and at length re- 
treated to the ſouthward, in great confuſion 1. The 

barbarians now made many breaches in the wall, and 
undermined its foundations in various parts. Elate with 


this good fortune, they eagerly purſued the fugitives, 


and flew all whom they were able to overtake. They 

plundered the towns that adjoined egch of the principal 

. fortreſſes erected along the barrier, and then returned 
"REJORE, the two northern friths.. 


Theſe predatory viſitations were e annually renewed Yos 
ſor years a, 2, tothe nn of the de Britons, and the 


en : 


A de e i e Did Mic eng th. . ; 
2. At the time of one of theſe hoſtile viſits, about the year 430, Ger- 
manus biſhop of Auxerre, who had been ſent over to ſuppreſs the Pelagiap 
| hereſy, i is ſaid to have headed the Britiſh troops, and marched againſt the 
dlepredators, who were completely routed. This circumſtance depends 


oh the * of n 2 Halle * (who wrote the life of 


broth, 


\ 
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” great devaſtation of their territories: Multitudes of thoſe A. D. 


who had been ſtripped of their whole property by the 


Scots and Picts, reſolved to ſupply their neceſſities by 


robbing their countrymen. The general anarchy which 
prevailed in South-Britain, encouraged the continuance 


* 


of this domeſtic rapine. This ſtate of confuſion produced 


a negle& of agriculture, the conſequence of which was 


a famine. A peſtilential diſorder n and NASA _ | 


2 great number of perſons 3. 
This accumulation of e dich many of the 
Britons to ſurrender to the enemy 4, from whom, on the 


one hand, their ſubmiſſion might perhaps extort mercy, ; 
while, on the other, the worſt treatment they could re- 
ceive from them would hardly be more intolerable than 


the calamities under which they now groaned. Others 


retired to the foreſts and mountains, where they procured 
'-2 precarious ſubſiſtence from hunting. Some parties of 
them derived courage from deſpair, and allied out of their. 
retreats upon ſtraggling bodies of the barbarians, with 


ſuch ſpirit and ferocity | as 5 fatal to OP of thoſe _ 


Py 5. 

Apprehenſive of theſe efforts of Heine as well 
as of the contagion of the peſtilence, or engaged per- 
haps in internal diviſions, . the Scots and Pidts relin- 


quiſhed their inroads for a few years. This reſpite en- | 
couraged the Britons to re- cultivate their lands; and 


an extraordinary abundance Was the conſequence of their 


induſtry, aided by a continuance of ſeaſonable weather. 


Such a return of plenty baniſhed their ſorrows, and diſpoſe 
ed their weak minds to debauchery and riot 6, _ Theſe 
1 of tranquillity v were ſucceeded by a renewal of in- 


*% 


germanus), and on chat of Bede, the Anglo-Saxon hiſtorian. Some Writ= - 


ers place this event (if it ever happened) as late as ſeveral years after the 


arrival of Hengiſt, and repreſent the Hers as e n n over 


wy Saxons and their Pictiſh allies. 
3. Gild. cap. 16, Ke. 4. th Marti, wan Hil bb. v. 50 * 
3 Gild. cap. I7.—Annal. Beyert. - : | 
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whom they elected to reſcue them from the miſeries of 
anarchy, were ſo unqualified for the exerciſe of royalty, 
and fo remarkable for profligacy of manners and cruelty 


. dignity; though, perhaps, the ambition of competitors 
contributed more to the remoyal of theſe tyrainta, than the E 
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curſions from the North, which removed from 1 


the means of intemperance, and reduced them to a ſtate 
of great diſtreſs and poverty. They had lately reverted 


to that monarchical government, which had prevailed in 


the iſland before the Roman conqueſt : but the fovereigns 


of diſpoſition, that they were ſoon depoſed from their new 


Adiſaffection or hatred of the people 7. 


When Aetius, one of the bee of Valtuicinion HI. 


| had ſignaliſed himſelf by a ſeries of victories over the in- 
vaders of the weſtern empire, his fame reached the ears 
of the Britons, who began to flatter themſelves, but with- 


out good reaſon, that the Romans might be prevailed up- 


on to recede from their reſolution of no longer interfering 


in the affairs of this iſland, and might be enabled, by the 
interval of reſt which followed their late ſucceſs over the 


enemies of the empire, to afford ſome aſſiſtance to their 


former ſubjects in South- Britain. Like drowning per- 


ſons who catch at every twig for ſafety, they eagerly pur- 


| ſued this glimmering of hope, and diſpatched ambaſſadors 


7. Te is probable that many petty kings ſtarted up in ene parts of 
South- Britain, agd that the new ſtates thus formed were for the moſt part as 


independent of each other, as the various principalities had been which ex: 
iſted in the iſland before it was provinciated by the Romans. The dates of 


the period which intervened between the departure of that people and the 


arrival of the Saxons in 449, are ſo confuſed and uncertain, that we cannot 


A aceurately determine how long the Britons remained without kings after 


the former of theſe events, or at what time the different occurrences men- 

tioned i in this part of the hiſtory actually took place. Milton conjectures, 
that they did not proceed to the election of kings till after they had re- 
ceived the anſwer of Aetius; but others place it much earlier. Perhaps 
ſeveral - ambitious men might procure. their nomination to the govern- 
ment of ſome parts of the iſland very ſoon after the ceſſation of Roman 
ſovereignty in this , While g e anar- 
1 7 to a later period. | | | 


— 
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to Aetius {then prefect of Gaul) with an ping of Chung. * 


cation, entreating him, in terms of the moſt contemptible 


173 


humiliation, to grant them ſome protection againſt the _ 


invaſions of the Picts and Scots 3. This application met 


with ſuch an, anſwer as might have been expected. 
Aetius, notwithſtanding his late victories, was ſenſible 


of the danger which ſtill threatened the dominions of 
Valentinian; and therefore excuſed himſelf from ſuccour- 
ing the Britons, by alleging the neceſſity that exiſted for 


keeping on the continent all the forces he could = for ; 


the preſervation. of his maſter's territories g. 


All hopes of relief from the Romans being now . 


in the minds of the Britons, they were for ſome time _ 


uncertain how to act in the emergency of their lituation. 
| Their terrors were ſoon augmented by an alarming ru- 


mor, the purport of which was that the Scots and Picts had 


formed a deciſive reſolution to exterminate. the preſent 
poſſeſſors of South-Britain, and fix their own reſidence 


in that diviſion of the iſland. This was what the inhabi- 
tants had long dreaded : but their fears had cooled when- 
ever their narthern enemies had retired, with their dolle 8 


to their own habitations. 


A report that wore ſuch an aſpect of ; could 


not fail of terrifying the degenerate Britons. - A gene- 
ral aſſembly of all who enjoyed authority among them 
was convoked by Vortigern, prince of the Silures 10, who 
hadbeen lately elected ſovereign of South-Britain, bo con - 
currence of thoſe ſtates which had before been difunited in 


8. The ſuperſeription of the letter ſent on this occaſion, conſiſted of 


theſe words, via. To Actius, conſul for the third time, the groans of the 


Britons,” After a ſhort preface, they, continue in this ſtrain : © The 


© barbarians drive us towards the ſea, and the ſea forces us back upon the 
* barbarians. We are therefore expoſed to the miſerable alternative of 


© falling by the ſword, or ban ſwallowed up by the waves.” Gildas, Nen- 


nius, Bede, &c. 9. Chronic. Sax. —Bed. lb. i. cap. 13. 


10. Or, as vi ay, prince of the Danmonii, who inhabited Cornwall, : 


W and a part of Somerferſhire, 


A. D. 
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their counſels. | "This prince harangued the aſſembly on 
the reduced ſtate of the Britiſh nation, oppreſſed as it had 
long been by the inroads of a reſtleſs foe, Who had now 


adopted a firm reſolution of expelling the ſouthern natives 
from the iſland. - As the Romans had exhauſted the mi- 


| Iitary ſtrength of the Britiſh province by continual le- 


vies, and had left it, thus unprotected, to the inſults of 


its neighbours, it was in no condition, he ſaid, to reſiſt 


| the attacks of fo fierce an enemy. Foreign aſſiſtance, 


the aſſembly ſhould concur in the expediency of external 
aid, he knew of no nation which he could recommend in 


he continued, was therefore neceſſary, unleſs the Britons 
v ſhed to be ſubjected to the riſque of extirpation. If 


preference to the Saxons. They had diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves by the ſucceſs of their arms; and as they were 
not, like the Romans, in an embarraſſed or diſtreſſed ſi- 


| tuation, there was no doubt of their willingnefs to affiſt 


a people who would be wy in nn their fer- 
vices IT. 


"After ſome debate, the 1 acquieſced i in the pro- 


poſition of Vortigern ; and it was reſolved that an am- 
baſſy ſhould be ſent to the Saxons, to, ſtipulate for their 


immediate affiſtance. The envoys were favorably re- 


: ceiyed by the Saxon tribes to whom they applied ; and 


Witigifil, who preſided in that aſſembly which was ſum- 


moned to treat with the Britiſh deputies, St them | 


the expeditious aid of his countrymen 12. 

As the Saxons, from this period, acted a very conſpi- 
cuous part in South-Britain, and produced'a remarkable 
change in 'the affairs of that country, the reader will na- 


- turally expect a brief account of their origin, government, 


| 4 and manners, before we proceed to a detail of their tran 
Actions in this iſland. ' : 


They were a branch of the ancient Germans, who ſeem 


» 


1. Bed. lib. i! cap. 15—Gild. cap. 23. 
12. Witichind, de Geſt. Sax. lib. i. | 
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to have been a part of that prolific nation known by the A. D. 


general name of Goths, The Saxons, properly fo call- 


ed, had for ſome time inhabited the Cimbrian Cherſo- 

neſus, or penitiſula of Jutland, and had rendered them- 
felves formidable, by their piratical excurſions, to the 
provincial coaſts of the weſtern empire. In the lapſe of 
time, they extended their ſettlements to the ſouthward, 


449- 


and occupied the whole range of coaſt from Jutland to | 


ambaſſy, different tribes of Saxons poſſeſſed Holſtein, 


great part of ee eee and the coaſts of Friſeland, 


Holland, and Zealand. 

The people who reed in Britain at this oats though 
they bore the general appellation of Saxons, were, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, with whom 


ſome tribes of Frifians were alſo mingled. The Angles 
chiefly reſided in the ſouthern part of Jutland 73; the 


Jutes in the northern extremity of that peninſula, and the 
F riſians i in a part of Friſeland. 
As the Saxons were of German end, their civil and 


religious government, manners, and cuſtoms, reſembled 


thoſe of the Germans, as deſcribed by Tacitus 14. A 
great degree of liberty prevailed among them; for the 


fierceneſs of their. tempers would not ſuffer them to be 


paſſive inſtruments in the hands of their chieftains. Their 
ſtates were independent: but, on occaſions of general 


danger, a military union was formed, and a ſovereign 


of the combined ſtates elected, whoſe authority We on 


the return of public tranquillity. | 
The ſupreme power reſided in a general council, which 
alembled at ſtated times, and regulated all affairs of ſu- 


perior moment; While leſs - important matters were de- 


13. There is a diſtri or bailiwic i in South-Jutland, called Angelen; a 


name which affords a ſtrong preſumption that this pork was inhabited by ; 


the Angles, 
14. In his admirable work de Sita, Meribus, et ru, . 
termined 


the mouth of the Rhine. At the time of the Britiſh 
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AD, termined i in an aſſembly of chieftains, Thoſe who had 3 


formally inveſted with a buckler and lance, with the con- | 
ſent and in the preſence of the council 15. | 
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| right to appear in the national council, were the chiefs, 


the prieſts, and the warriors; and no perſon was conſider. 


ed as belonging to the claſs of warriors, till he had been 


K 


appointed, who reſpectively exerciſed their judicial func- 


tons in different diſtricts. Each of theſe juſticiaries had 


a hundred perſons to affiſt him with their e n 
weight to his authority 16. | 
The capital puniſhments that prevailed among the Sax- 


ons were drowning and hanging. Traitors and deſerters 


were puniſhed in the latter mode; cowards in the form- 


er 17, Other offences were atoned by the payment of 


Us 2 fine, which varied according to the degree of guilt. 
Even the murder of a chieftain, notwithſtanding the at- 


tachment which the members of his tribe uſually expreſſ- 
ed for him, was compenſated by a mulct, greater indeed 


' than that which was impoſed on the murderer of an in- 


ferior perſon, -but not an adequate puniſhment Gor the 


atrocious crime of wilful homicide. 


The diviſion of the nation was threefold, 1 
or nobles, freemen, and ſlaves; and theſe orders were rare- 
ly connected by intermarriages, the pride of noble blood 


preventing the alliance of the firſt claſs with either of the 


two others, and the dignity of freedom operating againſt 
the matrimonial connexion of a free perſon with a ſlave. 


..T he flayes were the abſolute property of their lords, who 


| Mev Hi 101 as farmers of the lands of the nobles, or 


| engaged in ſome branch of mereantile or mechanic pro- 


ö Is. Tacit. de Mor, German. cap. 11, 13. a | 
I6. Tacit. Germ. cap. 132. — OE: Brady eite vn 


che foundation of our hundred - courti. 
. Tack, Gem. cp. 12. 


og Feen; 


4 


| f:fion'; but their fondneſs for war; and their averſion to 
_ agriculture and traffic, rendeves employment of that kind 
| W. infrequent. | 


"Y 


The Saxons were nnn ; and their principal dei- 


ties were Odin'or Woden, Frea, Thor, Tuiſco, Seater, 
Niord, the Sun, and the Moon 18. Though, in the time 


of Tacitus, they conſidered it as A degradation of celeſtial 


dignity to worſhip the gods within temples, or form ſup- 
poſed reſemblances of them in idols or ſtatues, they at 


length adopted the general cuſtom of many other nations, 
and not only erected magnificent temples, but N 
them with the images of their deities 19. 

They offered human ſacrifices 20 to Odin and their W 
cipal divinities in times of national danger or calamity; 
and though the victims were, in general, criminals or 


ſlaves, perſons of the moſt. elevated rank were ſome- 


times facrificed, when the exigency of the ſtate was 


uncommonly critical 22. On ordinary A the 


victims were quadrupeds. 
In their religious ſolemnities, they were accuſtomed 


to ſing hymns, which were probably compoſed by their 


prieſts. Of the peculiar privileges of this order of men 


we are not informed; but they ſeem to have been in 
leſs eſtimation, and to have had much leſs influence 
over the people, than the- Druids of Gaul and: Bri- 


443: 


tain, Prieſteſſes officiated i in the temples an oy fe- 


18. Odin, or Woden, is foppoſed to have been a great conqueror, who 
erected. an empire in the north of Europe, and was worſhiped after his 


death as the god of war, and as the father of the other deities, by the na- 

tions of Germany and Scandinavia The fourth day of the week is ſaid 
to have derived from him the name of Wedneſday, i. e. Woden's day. Frea 
was deemed the wife of Odin, and the mother of the gods; and Friday | 
took its riame from her. Thor was the god of thunder; and Thurſday (fo | 
called from him) was conſecrated to his ſervice. Tuiſco gave name to 
Tueſday, and Seater to Saturday. The two firſt days of the week derived 
their appellations from their being dedicated to the Sun and Moon. 


19. Introd. a I Hiſt. de Dannem. par Mallet. 
20. Tacit. Germ. cap. 9. ax. Mallet, Hiſt: de Dannem. 
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| A. D. male deities; and theſe ſacerdotal females were Gesel | 
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449+ with greater regard and ſubmiſſion than the prieſts 22, 


They are ſaid to have believed the doctrine of the 
foul's. immortality, and of the "diſtribution. of rewards 
and puniſhments in a future life. Their idea of para- 
diſe was adapted to thoſe inclinations by which they were 
moſt ſtrongly influenced. They imagined, that, if their 


voalor in the field, and their general conduct in life, proved 
deſerving of the favor of Odin, they ſhould be admitted 
into his hall after their deceaſe, where the day would be 


ßpaſſed in warlike diverſions, and the night in feaſting and 


15 carouſing, particularly in quaffing ale or mead preſented 
to them by beautiful virgins, and contained in the ſculls 
of their enemies who had fallen in battle by their hands. 


On the other hand, their place of future puniſhment 
preſented ideas of e an, terror, and hog 


© mine 23, 


The bresepte which were the moſt roreibly Ment 


; by their priefts, were the three following, Viz. to wor- 
thip the — wo prayer, memes and ae ; 


> SW - 5@*7 


Yew: 1 he laſt precept was well calculated for the prac- 
tice of a nation which preferred the-buſtle of war to in- 


1 25 glorious repoſe. By ſuch a people cowards were ſtig- 
matiſed with a greater portion of diſgrace; and conſidered 


in a far more 12 light, than robbers or even alfa. 


- 


They placed great ede in Arise which 


they practiſed in various modes. Beſides the augury 


derived from the flight or the ſinging of the feathered 


tribes, they followed a method of prediction, peculiar to 


the nations of ancient Germany; which was, to divine 


futurity from the neighing of white horſes. Theſe quad- 
rupeds they treated with . attention; 1 the 


85 1 22. Cluverii Coral Antia. 8 1 
$3. Su Septent. et Colt. —Mallet, 24; Key. 
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preſages drawn from them were honored with the inaplicit * th 


belief of all ranks of people. Another mode of prognoſ- - 44 


tication was by cutting ſeveral lips from a fruit-tree, and 
making notches or marks on them: theſe being ſhaken in 


a white cloth, the prieſt (or, on private occaſions, the maſ- 


ter of the family) took up each ſlip thrice, and foretold 


good or evil, according to the marks that appeared upwards, 


The event of a war was preſaged by a formal duel be- 


tween a captive of the hoſtile nation and a warrior of 


their own ſtate, each with the weapons uſed by his 


tribe 25, Without adverting to the fallacy of all divina- 
tion, this was obviouſly a partial mode of augury, as their 
own champion was particularly ſelected from the crowd 
of his martial countrymen, while his antagoniſt was fix- 
ed upon without the nicety of diſcriminate choice 26. 

They gave credit to ſpells and incantations, and confided 


in the predictions of pretended ſorcereſſes, whom they ſup= 
poſed to have communion with familiar ſpirits, and to learn 
te will of the gods from ſuch intercourſe. The anſwers gi- 

ven by the moſt celebrated of theſe women were deemed 


oracular, not only by the bulk of the people; but even by 


| the leaders of the adminiſtration; and Tacitus ſpeaks 
ORE Tags es car RIO 


man nations adored as a deity 7. 
The manners of the Saxons were tinQured ER all 


the ferocity which might naturally be expected to appear 


in the deportment of a warlike, turbulent, and illiterate 


nation. From the latter end of the third century to the 
firſt formation of a Saxon ſettlement in Britain, the majo- 


rity of them exerciſed the profeſſion of pirates, and de- 
-graded even that illiberal employment by the cruelties 


which they perpetrated i in their n * . 


| 25. Tacit. Germ. cap. 10 


26. The words of Tacitus are, 4 captivum —— modo intercoptum cur 


: ele popularium ſuorum, - committunt; cap. 10. 


27. Tacit, Germ. cap. 8.---Czf. de Bello Gallico, lib. i i. 2 40. 


E. Sidouli Epiſt. lib, 8. OE to this n who was biſhop of 5 
| ; Clermont 
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. They were remarkably. bold and fearleſs of e 


prompt to engage in any difficult or hazardous enterpriſe, 
active and dexterous in combat, patient of labor and fa- 


tigue 29. The robuſtnefs of their perſons encouraged 
their inclination for war; and the poverty of their coun- 
try, . co-operating with their deſire of action, I 


them to a piratical life. 


They were prone. to intemperance, e in 


Pg 


drinking, which they indulged to the greateſt excels, conz 


- fidering intoxication as no diſgrace, Their addiction to 


| this. vice produced frequent quarrels, which too often 
terminated in bloodſhed ; for, as they uſually appeared 


: armed at their entertainments, it was an eaſy tranſition 
from contrariety of opinion, to the exerciſe of their wea- 


'pons. -Their hoſpitality was one of the beſt traits in their 
- Character. They treated ſtrangers | with great cordia- 


lity, and with all the friendlineſs of intimate aſſociation. 


They were frank in their manners, credulous, and unſuſ- 


picious. Their attachment to their chieftains was ſtrong 


and fincere ; and their reſpec for the female ſex gave in- 


n dication of a delicacy which we could wiſh: bad: been 
more generally diffuſed over their conduct. Their con- 
ſtancy in friendſhip was great; but, while they thought 


their honor concerned in maintaining inviolate the con- 
nexions formed by their parents or relations, they deem- 
ed it equally neceſſary to proſecute! the animoſities of 
their kindred, till aniple- vengeance had been taken, or 


reaſonable ſatisfaction obtained 30. This keenneſs of here - 
ditary revenge, which originated in a great meaſure from 
the narrow extent of their penal code, could not but be 


productive of occaſional tumults and e infractions 


%% og nr 8 


* 


Clermont in the fifth century, they decimated the priſoners whom they 


8 todk in their cruiſes and deſcents, inflicting on every tenth. perſon the 


moſt cruel tortures before the deprivation of his life. 5 


29. Zoſim.— Paul. Diacon.—Oroſ.—Iſidor. Ammian. Marcel. — 


-. Witichind. „ Tacit, Germ, cap. 21, 2%, 
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2 were extremely fond of gaming; 


gradually, in games of chance, his whole property, and 
then, as the laſt deſperate effort, put his perſon and liberty 


to the hazard of the die. The gameſter who was un- 
ſucceſsful in” this final attempt; would patiently ſuffer 


himſelf to be bound by his fortunate adverſary, and carri- 


ed away as a lave. Thoſe who had thus forfeited their 
| liberty were generally fold by the winner, who was eager 
to free himſelf from the ſhame of ſuch a victory 33. 
They cultivated the virtues of chaſtity and "connubial : 


fidelity 32. Their - amorous intercourſe did not com- 


mence till both ſexes had attained a maturity of years and 


vigor. Adultery was ſeverely puniſhed among them, in 
the perſon of the woman. She was deprived of her hair 
by her huſband, ſtripped of all her garments; in the preſence 


of. her relations, ejected from the houſe, and ſcourged by 


him from one end of the town or village to the other. 
Alter this publication of her ſhame, ſhe lingered out the 


remainder of her life in diſgrace and contempt 33. 
They were entirely unacquainted with the ſciences, 


and ignorant even of the elements of literature. They 

had no knowledge of the polite arts, and were far from 
being converſant in the uſeful ones. They paid little at- 

tention to agriculture or to architecture. The arts that 

were moſt practiſed among them, were thoſe of clothing, : 

and the manufaQure of military weapons. The veſſels with 

| which they exerciſed piracy, were, in general, long galleys, 


calculated by the lightneſs of their conſtruction for quick- 


neſs of paſſage. . With theſe they had frequently harafled - 
the very people who now ſolicited their aid againſt other L 


invaders... 155 


3. Tacit. Hu cap. 24. 33. Salviani as 
33. Tacit. . cap. 195 20. t 
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and it was no * 
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uncommon circumſtance among them for a man to loſe | 
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| Hengif 1 Huſa arrive 1 Britain with a Body of 
Saron Warriors —They join the Britons, and rout the 
Scots and Pitis.— They are reinforced by a more nu- 
merous Body of their Countrymen — Many Saxon Ad- 
venturers invade Northumberland, and ſettle there— 
Hengiſi and Horſa commence Hoſtilities againſt their 
Britiſ Allies — Hengiſi ſubdues Kent, and aſſumes the 
royal Title—Vortigern is dethroned by a general A, 
ſembly, and ſucceeded by Ambraſius— Ella founds the 
| Kingdom of Suſſex—Cerdic, after much Oppoſition, 
' grefts the Wifi-Saxon Ki ngdom— The celebrated King 
Arthur defeats him in @ great Battle Ida eftabliſhes 
the Kingdom of Bernicia, and Alla that of. Deira 
The Kingdoms of Eſſex and Eaſi Anglia are founded by 
- Erchenwin and | Ufa—Crida- becomes King of Mercia 
De Britons are driven into Wales, Cornwall, and 
Cumberland—Reflexions on the Cauſes and Effetts of 
| mo Revolut tion here fa by the "Ow Sax ans. 


- 


A. 2 Tu E wretched Britons did not foreſee that thoſe whom 


they now invited to their affiſtance would ſoon become 


their moſt cruel oppreſſors. They thought only of the 


Saxon. valor, without reflecting on the barbarity with 
which jt was accompanied, A ſmall portion of ſagacity 


might have taught them to apprehend great danger in the | 


open acknowledgment and expoſure of their weaknels to 
a foreign nation, whoſe general character was that of 


| 5 robbers and pirates, the avowed enemies of every neigh- 
bouring community which had made any progreſs to- 


wards the attainment of opulence and civiliſation. They 


had no reaſon to expect honor or fidelity from auxiliaries 
of this deſcription, who, whatever appearance of friend- 
_ and alliance uy . at firſt aſſume, would, in all 
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Act du rei, Dec! 17.1790 by C.Stabfeer: 
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lence of determined, hoſtility "pins. their eredulous 
Ke | py | 

= Three veſſels, with N warriors on board, arrived 
7; in Kent ſoon after the Britiſh invitation. The leaders 
of this band of adventurers were Hengiſt and Horſa, ſons 
of Witigiſil, who were diſtinguiſhed by the nobility of 
their birth, as well as by their military talents. Vortigern 
| received them with complacency and j Joy, and allotted for 


%* 


their reſidence the iſle of Fon in which they had dif- | 


embarked. | 


'In the . time, the Scots oy Pits had NS as 


fr to the ſouthward as Stamford in the county of Lin- 
5 Coln, and were ravaging the country without mercy a. 
But their progreſs was ſpeedily checked by the two 
Saxon brothers, Who, after a ſhort ſtay in the iſle of 
| Thanet, joined the forces which had been raiſed by Vor- 
| 4 tigern, . and marching againſt the North - Britons, de- 
feated them with conſiderable laughter. The plunder 


N 


3 A: x. Nevinizk vitites, that thefe vizork tanded 3 in Britain . invita- 


. tion, and that the two chiefs, Hengiſt and Horla, had been ſent out of ; 


- heir native country in queſt of 2 new ſettlement. Though this account 
_ derives no acceſſion of authority from Geoffrey of Monmouth, who alſo 


mentions the arrival of theſe three veſſels as fortuitous, i it is not wholly im- 
probable. The Saxon ſettlements in Germany might- perhaps be over- 


4 | ſtocked with inhabitants 3.and Britain was a ſpot very likely to tempt the 
- eupidity of ſuch adventurers as were reduced to the neceflity of quitting 


E ph their old ſeats on the adjoining continent. This idea i is corroborated by the ; 


mall force that came over in theſe ſhips, which did not exceed 1600 men; 


5 a number apparently too inconſiderable to effect the deliverance of a whole 


natian ſrom the ravages and attacks of a formidable enemy. It may in- 


© deed be ſaid, that the Saxons might be ſcrupulous of ſending over a large i 


army at firſt to aſſiſt the Britons, but were rather deſirous of making an 

experiment with a ſmall body, which they knew they might eaſily recruit 

in the ſequel. To this it may be added, that the majority of our old 

- Writers repreſent the above-mentioned * as the reſult of nat invi- 

tation. 8 

2. Bed. Hit. Ecelel. lib. i. cap. 15.—kken. Huntingd. ib, i, Ethel w. 
| N4 which 
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probability, take the firſt opportunity of throwing off the „ 9. 
_ maſk, and conclude the farce of aſſiſtance with the vio- 44. 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
which the Picts and their allies had acquired, was imme- 


diately ſeiſed by the victors, while the vanquiſhed re- 
treated to the northward 3, Vortigern and his ſubjects 


rejoiced at this victory, which they regarded as a ſure 


preſage of the complete expulſion of their northern foes. 


Hengiſt and his brother were determined not to neg- 
lect ſo favorable an opportunity as that which now pre- 


ſented itſelf, for the eſtabliſhment of a Saxon ſettlement 
in this iſland, They admired the fertility of South-Bri- 


tain, and pleaſed themſelves with the proſpect of the 


abundant ſpoils, which a country ſo long flouriſhing under 


Roman government held out to their avidity. They ob- 


ſerved, with ſatisfaction, the puſillanimity of the in- 


habitants, and the diviſions which ſtill prevailed among 


them, though they had oſtenſibly united themſelves under 
one head. Theſe conſiderations prompted them to ſend 


an account to their Saxon friends on the continent, repre- 
ſenting the practicability of conquering the whole, or at 


leaſt a very conſiderable part, of South-Britain +. The 


communication of this pleaſing intelligence ſoon pro- ; 
duced: the expected fruit. A fleet of ſeventeen ſhips, 


containing about 5000 Saxons, arrived on the Britiſh 
coaſt; and this reinforcement made an immediate junc- _ 
tion with the troops of Hengiſt and Horſas, whoſe 
- ' ſecret intentions now began to unfold themſelves. . 


Vortigern concluded an agreement with theſe adven- 


turers, importing that they ſhould receive a certain fti- 
pend, and a regular allowance of proviſions, on con- 


dition of their acting as the faithful allies of his ſubjects 
againſt the Pits and Scots . Whether the Saxon chiefs, 


after being thus reinforced, marched to attack the North- 
Britons, we are not clearly informed. It is affirmed that 


the latter received ſeveral defeats from the combined 


3. Hen. Huntingd. lib. f ii. —Nennii Hiſt. Brit. - 4. Annal. Beverl. 
7 Sax. S. Gild, cap. 23. —Gul. Malmſbur. Hiſt. td I. 
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army ok ſouthern Britons and Saxon auxiliaries 7; but A. D. 
the periods of theſe engagements, and indeed of moſt of 451. 
tte events attending the eſtabliſhment of the Saxons in 
our iſland, are not accurately ſettled, the hiſtorians of 
theſe ancient times being, in general, very defective 1 in 
chronological preciſion. It may be ſuppoſed that the © 
Picts and Scots were not ſo dejected at the firſt over- 
throw which the Saxons gave them, 'as to deſiſt entirely 
from their favorite ſcheme of plundering South-Britain. 
They probably made one or two ſubſequent incurſions, 
and were then ſo. effeQtually repulſed, that they deſpaired | 
of the ſucceſs of further invaſions, when they ſaw their 
ſouthern neighbours ſo well protected by Saxon alliance. 
The arrival of ſuch a number of warlike and rapacious 
foreigners gave the Britons juſt cauſe of alarm. They 
now reflected ſeriouſly on the dangerous predicament in 
which they ſtood. They conceived a very unfavorable 
opinion of their impolitic ſovereign, who had not only, by 
perſuaſion and artifice, won them to a compliange with 
his propoſal of calling in this piratical crew, but ſeemed to 
have formed ſo cloſea connexion with the two Saxon chiefs, 
as implied a deſire of ſerving his private purpoſes, with- 
out regard to the general good of his ſubjects. If it be 
true, that Vortigern, dreading the diſaffection of his people, 
had adopted the deſign of ſecuring himſelf on the throne 
by the ſupport of the Saxon troops, whom he wiſhed to 
retain in his immediate ſervice as a ſtanding army, we 
need not wonder that he conſented, as he is ſaid by Nen- 
nius to have done, to the invitation of the ſecond body of 
dSaxons already mentioned. Hengiſt, who is repreſented _ 
as a plauſible and artful man, perceived the weakneſs of 
the Britiſh monarch, and worked upon his fears with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that he was eager to attach the Saxon bro- 
thers to his intereſt by conceſſions which ſound policy 
could not warrant. Another reaſon that prompted Vor- 


7. Gul, Malmibur, lib. i,—Nennii Hiſt. 15 
M | „„ | tigern . 
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A. D. tigern to a kind of union with Hengiſt, is ſaid to have 
251. been his apprehenſion of the claim of Ambroſius Aureli- 
anus, a Briton of Roman extraction, reſident in Ar- 
morica, the heir of a prince who had preceded Vortigern 
in the ſovereignty of South- Britain *, Whatever truth 
or falſehood there may be in theſe aſſertions, or in the 
ſtory of Rowena, the daughter of Hengiſt, whom her 
father is ſaid to have given. in marriage to Vortigern, on 
condition of the ſurrender of Kent to the Saxons?, it is 
certain that the Britiſh king connived at, rather than op- 
5 poſed, the encroachments of theſe troubleſome _ gueſts, 
whoſe. numbers received: a gradual increaſe from the con- 
tinent. 
Within the ſpace of three or four years after the ar- 
| rival of Hengiſt and Horſa, a numerous body of Saxon 
adyenturers, who had been invited into Britain by thoſe | 
chiefs, ſer fail from Germany in forty ſhips, and, having 
—_ -: ravaged the Orkney iſles, made deſcents on the eaſtern, 
= _ coaſts of Scotland. After. quelling the oppoſition which 
| they met with from the Pitts, they took poſſeſſion of 
A p. Northumberland 19. They were headed by Octa and 
453- Ebiſſa, who were connected with Hengiſt by the ties of 
conſanguinity. Though theſe Saxons did not proceed ſo 
far to the ſouthward as to co-operate with thoſe who had 
iN 'before arrived in the iſland, they proved ſerviceable to the 
Pl: deſigns of Hengiſt, by acting as a check on the Picts and 2 
their confederates, and promoting that alliance which 
this e 2 and ſagacious chief was deſirous of con- 


8. Nennii Hiſt. L 25 ä | 
9. This adventure of Bowenas is related by Nennius, and, after kim, by 
| Geoffrey of Monmouth, and William of Malmſbury; but Gildas, the cars 
lieſt Britiſh hiſtorian, is ſilent with regard to it; and Bede, who wrote in 
- bv eighth century, has alſo omitted the mention of it. The ſilence of theſe 
wo authors certainly detracts from the authenticity of the ſtory ; and the 
conſideration of its being firſt broached by Nennius, a writer of no great an- 
thority, may concur, with the romantic air of the narrative itſelf, to place 
it among the diſputable points of Britiſh hiſtory. 
10. Nennii Hiſt. p. 37. . V% 
© LE , eng 
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ill with theſe old enemies of the ſouthern Britons, 


before he declared war . againſt the unfortunate nation 


which he had engaged to protect. _ . 


187 


A. D. 


453: 


When Hengiſt thought himſelf ſufficiently frong, f in 


conſequence of Saxon reinforcements, to executę the 
| plan which he had projected, he complained to the Bri- 
tons, that they had not ſtrictly adhered to their contract 


with their foreign allies, the ſubſiqy being in arrear, and . 


the proviſions not regularly furniſhed 77, He threatened 
them with compulſive meaſures, if they ſhould fail of im- 
mediate compliance with his demand of ſatisfaction. The 
Britons diſcerned the aim of the Saxon chief, and were 
convinced that a ſubmiſſion to his claims would only tend 


to augment his inſolence, without protracting the execu- 


tion of his deſign 12. 
Vortimer, the eldeſt ſon of Vortigern, ene to 


rouſe the courage, and inflame the reſentment, of the 
_ Britons, againſt the encroachments of their allies. He 


urged them to prepare with all poſſible ſpeed for the 


worſt exigency that could happen, as the intentions of 


the Saxons were now manifeſt. Hengiſt and Horſa, in 

the mean time, were not idle in the proſecution of their 
| ſcheme, Having entered into an alliance with the Picts, 
they commenced hoſtilities in the ſouthefn parts of the 


iſland, which they * with uncommon fury and bar- A.D. 


barity 13. 
The Britons, enraged at "the ve of the Saxons, 
took up arms under the banners of Vortimer, who had 


been afſociated i in the government with his ye” The 


II, Gild. cap. 23 — Bed. lib. i.— Nenn. cap. 35. 

12. Nennius ſays, that the Britons boldly inſiſted on the departure of 
the Saxons, intimating that they did not require further aſſiſtance from: 
them. We are alſo informed, that they adhered to their agreement with 


regard to the whole number of Saxons to whom it was meant to extend, ' 
and therefore juſtly rejected the unauthoriſed claim of pay and proviſions - 


for thoſe additional intruders, who had flocked ſrom Germany to ſhare in 
the ſpoils of Britain, 13. Gild. cap. 25.— Bed. lib. i. 


455. 


demon 


* 
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A D. demon of war being now let looſe, ſhed his baleful influ- 
455- ence over a great part of this iſland, with little intermiſ. 
| ſion, for a long ſeries of years. The conteſt was bloody, 
Tuinous, and e On the part of- the Saxons, 
it was begun in perfidy, continued with ſavage ferocity, 
and concluded with the uſurpation of the moſt conſidera- 
ble and flouriſhing part of South-Britain. On the ſide of 
the Britons, it was adopted by the neceſſity of ſelf-de- 
- * fence, continued with the ſpirit of juſt indignation, and 
reſentment, and ended in exile and extermination. 
The accounts: tranſmitted t0 us of the circumſtances 
of this war, are various in different authors.; z and the 
difficulty is increaſed by the confuſion of dates. From 
this maſs of perplexity, we ſhall endeayour to elicit as 
diſtin& and authentic a narrative as the imperfect evidence 
will afford. | 
I! be firit campaign was ; diſtinguiſhed by a general en · 
gagement between the army of Vortimer, and that of 
Hengiſt and Horſa. This battle proved fatal to the lat. 
ter of theſe Saxon 1 who loſt his, life i in the field; 
but this advantage was balanced to the Britons, by the 
death of Catigern, brother of Vortimer, who is faid to have 
fallen by the hands of” Horſa 14. According to ſome 
| hiſtorians, this was not the firſt battle that took place 
between Vortimer and the Saxons; a prior one having 
been fought on the river Darent in Kent, in which the 
"2 Bri prince obtained the victory 15. 
AD. >= In & ſubſequent campaign, Vortimer engaged the Saxons . 
in the ſame county 16, and is ſaid to have routed them with 
- ſuch flaughter, that the ſurvivors fled for refuge to their 
14. Gul. Malmfbur, lib. i.---Flor, Vigorn. ---Ran. Higdeni Polychronic. 


lib. y.—-Chron. Sax.---This engagement ne in the 8 
of Aylesford in Kent. 


15. Nennii Hiſt. Brit. —G111. Hiſt. | 

16. At Stonar, in the iſle of Thanet, according to Camden's interpreta- 
tion of the words of Nenntus ; but, if biſhop as and Mr. Somner ; 
are right in their n: at Folkſtone. | 


1 . 


" ſhips, 


* 
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12 ſhips, and did not return for ſeveral. years. This, howe⸗ A. D. 

. ver, is the account of the Britiſh hiſtorians 17, who are 6. a 

5 not to be implicitly believed in every particular which 

85 they relate of this war. The Saxon annaliſts mention 

5 no circumſtance of the kind; and it is not very pro- 

— bable that the Saxons, a people inured to war, ſhould be 

f ſo completely diſcomfited by the Britons, who had been. 

5 ſo long diſuſed to the exerciſe of arms. It is allowed, 

d indeed, that many of the Saxons left Britain in the courſe of 
the firſt twenty years which ſucceeded the commence- 

5 ment of the war; but thi: departure does not appear 

© WH to have been fo general as the Britiſh writers intimate. 

1 The gallant Vortimer paid the debt of nature ſoon. af- 

33 ter the laſt- mentioned engagement 18. He had diſplay- 

6 ed ſuch ſpirit and capacity, and ſuch a regard to the inte- 
reſts of his country, that he had acquired great populari- 

2 ty among the Britons, who had not only prevailed upon 

f his father to admit him to a ſhare of the ſovereignty, but 

5 had at length declared him their ſole king, and transfer- 

3 red to him that allegiance of which they deemed Vorti- 

0 5 gern an unworthy object. We do not exactly know in | 

55 what manner the father employed himſelf during the late 

© battles... The Saxon chronicle informs us, that he fought 

F againſt» the Saxons ;z but this aſſertion wants confirma- 

S tion, and there is reaſon to think that he remained neu - 

35 tial on the occaſion, regardleſs of his own danger and that 

of his ſubjects, and indulging himſelf in thoſe vices of which 

be has been accuſed by the majority of our hiſtorians. | 

J The avidity of Hengiſt was now gratified by the poſſeſ- 

FE; hon of Kent, which ſubmitted to him after a ſignal victory = 

N obtained over the Britons at Crayford. The iſlanders loſt A. D. 

d about 4000 men on this deſtructive day, as well as ſome of IP 


| their braveſt chiefs 19. The viQor proſecuted his ſue- 


I7, Nennius and thoſe who follow him, | 
18. Nennii Hiſt.-Hen. Hunting. 
4 19. Chron e Huntingd- lib. fi ge. Folyckien. 1b. v. 


ceſs, 
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ain ab by ravaging the neighbouring diſtricts with all the 
_ implacable ferocity of a barbarian warrior, He marked 


his progreſs with blood and deſolation. The old and the 


© young, the ſtrong and the weak, the poor and the opu- 
- lent, females as well as males, clergy as well as laity, were 


involved in indiſcriminate maſſacre. Towns and villages 
were ſet on fire; and thoſe monuments of architectural 
magnificence, with which the Romans had adorned the 
country, were deſtroyed by the taſteleſs followers of the 


Saxon conqueror, whoſe aim was to ſtrike all imaginable 
terror into the Britons, that the ſpirit of reſiſtance might 
be cruſhed in their minds, and at the ſame time to weak. 


en, by general devaſtation, their reſources for- future 
war bY . 


— ; 


duced, that many of the Britons fled into the woods, and 


others into the mountainous {parts of {the iſland; while 


many thought proper to quit their native land, and, tranſ- 


porting themſelves into Gaul, ſettled in Armorica, where 


the deſcendants of their countrymen who had coloniſed 


that province in former emigrations, received them in a 
friendly manner, and admitted them to the favor of in- 
corporation Some, to avoid the horrors of a violent 


| death, accepted even ſlavery under pagans, as a boon ** 


Pleaſed with the havock he had made, Hengiſt re re- 
turned into Kent, and declared himſelf king of that diſ- 
trict 23; and che warriors who had conquered under his 

- TOS I auſpices, 


20. Gild. cap. 24, 25.—Bed. lib. 1.—Hen. 8 W 
21. This great conflux of Britons to Armorica, added to the numbers 


already ſettled there, procured that part of France the appellation of Bri- 


' fanny or Bretagne, a Ro 


22. Gild. cap. 25. 


23. According to the Saxon a Hengiſt afumed this title i in 455; | 
but the date which I have adopted appears to be preferable. Mat- 


the of Weſtminſter ſays, that, when Kent was voluntarily ſurrendered 


to the Saxofts by TRI Horſa — ng 


Such was the a which this treatment pro- 


of 


[nad 1 
» 
* - 


J ²˙ —A I Yate: 


ton, Guthrie, Smollett, &c.) aſſent to this remark, 
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auſpices, acquieſced in this aſſumption of the regal title, 
which reſpected a tetritory procured by arms. Thoſe Sax- 


ons who were diſpoſed to ſettle in Kent, though they had 
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A. B. 
437. 


before acknowledged him, according to the uſage of their 


country; rather as an occaſional general than a permanent 


ſovereign, did not object to the inveſtment of their victorious 


chief with greater power and a more regular prerogative 
than he had formerly enjoyed, as it ſeemed highly expe- 
dient for them to adopt thoſe ſtronger bands of union and 
government which were the beſt adapted for the preſer- 


_ vation of new eſtabliſhments in a foreign country, where 
they were in continual danger from the well-founded re- 


ſentment of the original poſſeſſors of the conquered lands. F 


They impoſed, however, ſuch reſtrictions on the new king, 
as tended to preſerve the freedom of the ſubject from the 
violence of tyranny : they allowed him the exerciſe of a li- 


mited authority, not the power of a deſpot or an emperor. 


For ſeveral years ſubſequent to the battle of Crayford, 
and the ravages with which it was followed, the Britons 


ſeem to have enjoyed a reſpite from the miſeries of war 


and devaſtation. This tranquillity was perhaps derived 
from the following cauſes. Hengiſt was employed in 
arranging the affairs of his new kingdom, in which he 
intended to paſs the remainder of his life. Some are of 
opinion, that he filled up a part of this interval by a jour- 
ney to the continent, for the purpoſe of negotiating a con- 


ſiderable reinforcement, that he might extend the bounds | 


of his Britiſh dominions, and more effectually over- 
power the iſlanders. **, But we have only the teſtimo- 
ny of ſome ancient writers of inferior credit in ſup- 
of that territory. Other hiſtorians, however, do not concur in this aſſer- 
tion, which, excluſive of the ſtrong doubt reſpecting the donation of Kent 
by the Britiſh monarch, militates againſt the general opinion that Hengiſt 


was the firſt Saxon ting in this iſland. 


24. Nennius and other early Britiſh hiſtorians affirm that he returned 
to Germany; and ſeveral of our more modern writers (Verltegan, Mil- 


port 


Ab 
A. D. 
457 ad 
A. D. 
463. 
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A b. port of this conjecture, whoſe aſſertions, therefore, We 
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e. cannot admit without confirmation; and it is far from 


being probable that the Saxon prince ſhould leave his 
acquiſitions to the recovery of the enemy, of which there 
was a fair proſpect in the event of his abſence. Some 
parties of his followers,. perhaps, returned to Germany 
about this period, by whoſe departure his army might 
be too much weakened to give him an opportunity of 


continuing offenfive meaſures at preſent with. ſucceſs, 


though he might {till be in a condition to make a tolera- 


ble defence, if the Britons ſhould have the courage to 
attack him. Another cauſe of the ceſſation of hoſti- 


lities, might be the retreat of ſuch numbers of Britons 
into the woods and mountains, which rendered the open 
country, for a conſiderable ſpace, a ſcene of ſolitude, and 


enabled the fugitives to elude the ſearch of their conque- 


On the death of Vortimer, Vortigern ſeems to have 
been reſtored to the throne ; but we are unacquaint- 
ed with the'particulars of his conduct after his reſtoration, 


He did not head the Britiſh army in the late engagement 

at Crayford; nor do we find that he made any attempts 
to recover his country from its reduced ſtate. He con- 
; tinued to gratify his paſſions of luſt and intemperance, 


withoũt regarding the dignity of his ſtation or the admo- 


nitions of his _ who threatened him with eccleſiaſti 
cal cenſure. _ 


After Vortigern had I re-eſtabliſhed 3 in his. ſoves 


: P reignty, he is ſaid to have been invited by Hengiſt to 
a banquet, under the pretence of accommodating, by 


treaty, all differences between the Britons and Saxons. 


Vortigern having accepted the invitation, the two kings 
met in form, according to the Britiſh hiſtorians, each 


attended by the flower of his nobility. In the courſe of 


the entertainment, the Saxons, on a \preconcerted fignal, 


25. Shin Hiſt, cap. 47. 


drew 
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it is related, that Vortigern was detained prifoner by 
Hengiſt, who refuſed to releaſe him till he had ſurren- 

dered to his trezcherous hoſt a large tract of country, 
comprehending what afterwards formed Suſſex, Eſſex, and 
Middleſex 26. The whole of this anecdote is doubted, 
nay, utterly diſbelieved, by the moſt eminent of our mo- 
dern hiſtorians, though it is deemed genuine by many of 
their predeceſſors in the hiſtoric field, Hengiſt, it muſt 
be allowed, was not diſtinguiſhed by honor or humanity z 
and, in a very critical emergency, he would not perhaps 


have ſcrupled to adopt a meaſure of this kind. But his 
ſucceſs over the Britons in open war had been ſufficiently 


great to ſuperſede the neceſſity of committing ſuch an 
act of conſummate treachery, even if his heart had been 


ſo inhuman as to prompt him to it. He had gained poſ- 


ſeflion of a fertile and well-fituated diſtrict in Britain, and 


had. diffuſed the terror of his arms, by the devaſtations 


with which he had marked his courſe, to ſuch a degree, 
that he had greatly diminiſhed the number of his enemies, 
as multitudes of thoſe who had eſcaped the ſwords of his 


followers had ſought ſecurity in exile, while ſuch as re- 


mained in their own country were ſo imbecile, diſpirited, 
and divided, that he had a flattering proſpect of a ſpeedy 
extenſion of his Kentiſh kingdom by the event of ordi- 
nary hoſtility. Theſe conſiderations give the ſtory an 
air of improbability; and when It is conſidered that a 
Saxon author * mentions a ſimilar tranſaction as having 
taken place ſome time before in Germany between his 


countrymen and the Thuringians, and that the writers of 


26. Nenn. cap. 47,>--Galfr. Monumeth. kb. viti-From one or the other 


of theſe writers, this anecdote was borrowed by William of® Malmſbury, 
Higden of Cheſter, and other hiſtoriographers. 8 ſatisfied wm the 


authorities on which it reſts, gives it full eredit. 
27. Witichindus, who wrote a hiſtory of the exploits of the Saxons. 


Vol. I. (3)- . O But che 


' do 
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drew their daggers, and furiouſly attacking their unſuſ- AD. | 
pecting gueſts, ſlew the whole number of them, amount= 7 


400. 
ing to three hundred nobles: As an addition to this ſtory, 


v. 


Fit 
A. D. 
460. 


of Ambroſius; though others, from ſeveral particulars in Geoffrey's hiſtor 
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the dark ages have ſometimes applied to the hiſtory of one 
ſtate ſome remarkable action performed by another, we 
may conclude, from a fair eſtimate of alt the circumſtan- 
ces which have been advanced, that the account of this 
maſſacre, as attributed to Hengiſt, was fabricated by the 


Arft Britiſſt author that mentioned it, who, inſtigated by 


national antipathy againſt the Saxon barbarians, was in- 


duced to delineate their actions ny characters in the 


moſt unfavorable colors. 

The occafions' acceſſions of Saxon force which Hen- 
gift, in all probability, received in the interval of peace that 
followed his acquiſition of Kent, and the return of thoſe 
Saxons who perhaps left Britain for the purpoſe of negotiat- 


ing freſh ſupplies of troops, encouraged the Kentiſh king 
to-renew the war with great ſpirit. He had now a very 


able competitor in the perſon of Ambroſius, who had 


* repaired from Bretagne to the aſſiſtanee of his oppreſſed 
countrymen . His arrival gave great fatisfaCtion 


to 


28. Rapin ſays, that ke brought over with hinr an army of T0,000 men, 


furniſhed by Alfroen, king of Armorica. For this aſſertion he quotes 


Geoffrey of Monmouth, whoſe atcount, however, does not contain what 
Rapin has pretended to borrow from him. Geoffrey informs us, that, 


upon application from the Britons, after they had received from he 


Romans a final refuſal of fuccour, Aldroen fent over 2000 ſoldiers, under 
the command of his brother Conſtantine, who having defeated the Scots 
and Picts, procured himſelf to be choſen king of South-Britain. Mr. Ra- 


pin has transferred this arrival of auxiHaries from the period at which it 


is placed by Geoffrey, before the landing of Hengiſt, to the time of the 


Saxon war, and has augmented the number of them. to 10,000, to whom 


he has given'Ambroſins as a leader. There may indeed have been two ap- 


Plications to the Armorican king, one at the time when the inhabitants 


of South-Britain were oppreſſed by the Picts and Scots, and the other 


when the Saxons had from allies become their enemies, Bat it is abſurd 


to ſuppoſe that ſuch an army as 10,000 men could have been fpared from 
Armorica, though Ambroſins might perhaps bring with him a ſmall band 


| of warriors, whom the ſovereign of Bretagne might permit to follow his 
fortunes. Geoffrey repreſents this general as ſou of the Conſtantine abore 


mentioned; and Buchanaft confiders this as the beſt account of the deſcent 


of 


ſe 
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to the Britons, who flocked to his banner with a rene wal 


of hope; and a confidence in his valor and capacity, of 
which fame had ſpoken in high terms. He ſoon diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf againſt the Saxons, over whom he obtain 


ed ſome advantages, and even penetrated to the extremi- 
ty of Hengiſt's kingdom, if Wipped's- fleet was really 


| ſituated in the iſle of Thanet; for, on a ſpot which now 
received that name from the fall of Wipped, a Saxon 
chieftain, a battle was fought between Hengiſt and the 
Britons, in which twelve principal officers were ſlain on 
the ſide of the latter, and a complete victory attended 


the arms of the Saxon prince s. We are ignorant of 
the progreſs of the war between the day of this engage- 
ment, and another which is ſaid to have happened ſeven 
or eight years afterwatds. - Perhaps, ſome ſkirmiſhes 
took place between the contending parties, and then an 
interval of reſpite might ſucceed 30. 


To return to-Vortigern, we find, that his neglect of 
the moral duties of a man, and the political concerns of a 


king, appeared ſo flagrant in the eyes of his ſubjeQs, as to 
call for a public mark of their reſentment. A great coun- 


eil was convoked, conſiſting both of the temporal and ſpi- 
ritual branches of the government; and cogniſance was 
taken gf the mal-adminiſtration of Vortigern, The re- 


ſult of the deliberation was, that this prince was ſolemnly 
depoſed, and Ambroſius elevated to the e of 
South-Britain 3*, 

How long Vortigern lived after his PWT we can- 


of Conſtantine and his family, conclude chat it was partly fabricated by 


195 


A. D. 
463. 


"AD 


465. 


him from the adventures of that Conſtantine who was put to death as an 5 


uſurper in the year Art, by order of the emperor Honorius. 

29. Some place Wipped's-fleet at Ipſwich in Suffolk; but Camden 
ſuppoſes it to have been in the iſle of 'Thanet. 

30. Henry of Huntingdon ſays, the effects of the battle of Wipped's- 
Reet were ſo ſeverely felt by both parties, that they did not diſturb each 


other for ſome years, the Saxons remaining in Kent, and the Britons involve 


ing themſelves i in internal diviſions. | 
* Matth. Welm.—peln Concil val. 1. 
6 os” not 


: 39 0 


" 


465. 


fairs both of the church and ſtate. He reſtored Paſcentius 

the only ſurviving ſon of Vortigern, to the poſſoſſion of 
his paternal eſtates, and to that political authority over 
- the Silures, which he claimed in his father's right, and of 


A. v. 
473. 
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not preciſely determine. He is ſaid to have retired to a 
fortreis which he had built in Wales „where he lived 
ſome years in ſolitude and contempt. The manner of 
his death is as uncertain as the time of it. Some are of 


opinion, that his diſſolution was accelerated by grief and 


deſpair 33. Others relate, that he was beſieged in his re- 
treat by Ambroſius, and that his caſtle taking fire, either 


by accident or deſign, he was conſumed in the flames 34. 
The ſtories of his being deſtroyed by fire from heaven, 


at the prayer of a holy prelate who was ſcandaliſed at his 


iniquity, or of his being ſwallowed up in a ſudden fiſſure 


of the earth, like Dathan and Abiram 35, are * of 


notice. 
In the few years of reſpite FER by the Britons after 


the battle of Wipped's-fleet, Ambroſius ſeems to have been 


employed in healing the diſſenſions of the Britiſh tribes, 
in rebuilding the ruined towns, and in retrieving the af- 


which he (Ambroſius) had before deprived him for his 


ſeditious conduct 36. 
The next general engagement between Ambroſius and 


the Saxons after the action at Wipped's- fleet, is ſaid to 
have been ſo unfortunate to the Britons, that their affairs 


were thrown back into that diſorder from which their ſo- 


vereign had lately reſcued them. The victory gained by 


32. In the | neighbourhood of Rhaidr-ry, in nn, according 


to Camden. | 
=» Nennius gives this as the opinion of many perſons derived from 
tradition. 


34. Matth. Weſtm. Hem. Feng 


35 Nennius mentions theſe two legends as orevalling i in | bis time ; and 


Oamden's good ſenſe did not en, from giving credit to the f former 


of theme 


36. Nennii Hiſt. 35 
| | Hengiſt 


as 


ſt 
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Hengiſt on this occaſion gave him an opportunity of en- 


larging his Britiſh dominions by the ee of the ad- 


joining territories 37. 

Ambroſius, apprehenſive of a co-operation between the 
Saxons who had ſettled in Northumberland; and their 
countrymen in Kent, an event which might greatly con- 


tribute to the entire ſubjection of the South-Britons, was 
eager to contract an alliance with the Scots, that he 


might employ them to advantage not only againſt the 


Northumbrian Saxons, but alſo againſt their Pictiſh allies. 


The chieftains of the different Scottiſh tribes recgived 
with approbation the propoſals of the Britiſh prince ; and 
a treaty of confederacy was quickly concluded 38. 

After the formation of this league, nothing of moment 
occurs till the arrival of Ella, a Saxon chieftain, who, 
encouraged by the ſucceſs of Hengiſt, ſet fail from Ger- 
many with a ſmall army of adventurers, in the hope of 
procuring a ſettlement in the fertile territories of South- 
Britain. Accompanied by his three ſons, he landed at a 
port in the preſent county of Suſſex, but not before he 
had been obliged to contend with a body of the natives. 


I97 
K 
AT 3» 


He found great difficulty in the eſtabliſhment of a king- 


dom in Britain; for the iſlanders oppoſed him with cou-. 
rage and obſtinacy. After ſeveral years of caſual con- 
flict, with occaſional intervals of peace, he fought a bloody 
battle with the Britons at a place called, in the Saxon 
chronicle, Mearcredeſburn 30. The victory ſeems to have 
been dubious on this occaſion. The fight was continued 


37. Chron. Sax. 

38. Buchan, Hiſt, lib. v. cap. 18.—T "he ſame 3 repreſents this as 
a renewal of a treaty concluded between Vortimer and the Scots: but, 
if that prince did really form an alliance with the Scottiſh clans, it does not 
appear that they were of any ſervice to his cauſe, or that they attacked the 
Northumbrian Saxons till after their league with Ambroſius. From this 
time, however, they haraſſed omg German iutruders with frequent ir- 
Faprions, 

39. This place 1 Was probably i in FR county of Suſſex, 


1 4 5 on 


485. 5 


A. p. 


45. | 


A. D. 
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on both ſides with equal intrepidity, and the effects of it 
conſiderably weakened each of the armies.” The troops 


of Alla now remained quiet, till they were reinforced by 


other Saxon tribes, who Fans over at the requiſition of 


this chief 40. 


Hengiſt e to have — his kingdom i in peace 
after his laſt victory. The Britons, perceiving the im- 


practicability of diſlodging him from the firm ſtation which 


he poſſeſſed, forbore to moleſt him. He eſtabliſhed his 


; royal reſidence at Canterbury, which had been a flouriſh- 


ing town in Roman times . He died with the reputa- 
tion of an eminent warrior and an able politician ; a cha- 
racter which was ſullied by perfidy and cruelty, At the 


time of his deceaſe, his kingdom comprehended, not only 
the county of Kent, but Eſſex, Middleſex, and a part of 
Surry. His ſon Aſc or * ſucceeded * in his do. 


Minions, 


The acquiſitions which Alla had gradually made, bor- 


dered on the Kentiſh kingdom. As ſoon as this chief 
had obtained a reinforcement from Germany, he proſe- 


Cuted the war with renovated ſpirit, and inveſted the town 
and fortreſs of Andred-ceaſter *?, a place of conſiderable 
ftrength. The fiege was long and obſtinate, The gar- 
riſon and inhabitants made a very gallant reſiſtance ; ; and 
their efforts, ſeconded by thoſe of a Britiſh army in 
the neighbourhood, baffled the attempts of the beſiegers. 
At length, lla divided his forces into two bodies, with 


one of which he attacked and defeated the Britons who 
aſſiſted the beſieged, while the ſiege was continued by the 


other diviſion. By thus cutting off all relief from the 
town, he reduced the defenders of it to great diſtreſs; 


| nptwithitanding which they were unwilling to ſurrender, 


40. Hen. Huntingd. lib ii. —-Mattb. 5 


41. Camden's Britannia, art Kent. 


42, Camden ſuppoſes this to have been near Newenden, i in the "ar 4 | 
welt of Kent ; but Somner is inclined to Place it at n or Haſtings 


in Soffer; X | 
| | 5 Alla 
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a 
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the renowned Arthur 46, whoſe name is ſo familiar to 


1 HE S AX ON S. 
lla therefore ordered his men to ſtorm the place; and 


this vigorous aſlault was ſucceſsful 43, The Saxon con- 
queror derogated from .the glory of his triumph by the 


inhumanity with which it was followed, Eager to take 


vengeance on the beſieged for their perſevering defence, 


and ſtrike terror into the reſt of the Britons, he gave or- 
ders for a general maſlacre of the inhabitants as well as 


the garriſon, and the total deſtruction of the town and its 


fortifications. His commands were ſtrictly executed 44 3 


and theſe exploits of war and barbarity paved the way 
for the eſtabliſhment of another Saxon kingdom in Bri- 
tain ; called, from its ſituation, the kingdom of the South- 


Saxons, or Sufſex, comprehending that county and Ms 
. greater part of Surry. 


The next Saxon chief that made Ree Appearance on the 


Britiſh coaſt, was Cerdic, who brought with him a ſuffi- 
cient number of followers to occupy five ſhips. He was 


attacked on his landing +5 by the Britons, whom he with 
difficulty obliged to retire. His progreſs was oppoſed 
for many years; and none of the Saxon tribes more for- 


cibly experienced the valor of the natives. Ambro- 


ſius, aſſiſted in the command of the Britiſh forces by 


the 


43. Chron. Sax---Hen. Huntingd. 44. Hen. Huntingd. lib. ii. | 
45. There are doubts with regard to the place of his landing. The au- 
thor of Britannia places it at Yarmouth in Norfolk; but others, with great» 


AD. 
490. 


A. N. 


491. 


A. B. 
495 


er probability, think it was at Charmouth in Dorſetſhire; and ſome place 


it at Southampton or at Calſhot in Hampſhire. 

46. The hiſtory of this celebrated prince has been ſo intermixed with 
fable and fabrication, that even his exiſtence has been doubted: but a ſcep- 
ticiſm that proceeds to ſuch an extremity as to expunge a hero from the 
liſt of real characters, on account of the glaring fictions with which the 
common narratives of his life abound, without conſidering that it was the 


cuſtom of the dark ages to envelop in the ſplendor of poetic fable the adven- 


tures of thoſe who ſoared above the ordinary caſt of vulgar life; a ſcepticiſm 
ofthis kind, Iſay, isalmoſt as repugnant to the afcertainment of hiſtoric truth, 
8 the moſt undiſcerning credulity can be. T here i is ſufficient reaſon to con- 
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the readers of romance, haraſſed the troops of Cerdic 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was under the neceſſity of 
ſending to the continent for freſh ſupplies, and likewiſe 
ſolicited and obtained the occaſional aid of the Saxon 
kings of Kent and Suſſex 47, | 

In conſequence of Cerdic's invitation, a "Saxon chief 
tain named Porta, arrived in this iſland with his two ſons 
and a body of his countrymen, who were embarked in 
two veſlels of unuſual magnitude. They landed at Portſ- 
mouth, and ſuſtained an immediate attack from the 


Britons, who, headed by a brave, though inexperienced 
youth, ruſhed in a diſorderly manner upon theſe inyaders, 


but were ſoon routed by the ſteady valor of Porta, who 
proceeded to form a junction with Cerdic 48, 

To exhibit a particular and connected detail of the pro- 
greſs of Cerdic and his collegues, and of the various en- 


gagements which he was doubtleſs obliged to maintain 


with the Britons, would, for want of genuine reeords, be 
a vain attempt; and to occupy this dark part of the 
Britiſh hiſtory with the fictions of romance and the tales 

of improbability, in imitation of ' ſome of our hiſtoric 
writers, would be an inſult on the underſtanding and pe- 
netration of the public. Having no clue but that of mere 
conjecture to ſeparate the truth from the miſt of fable in 


which it is involved, we muſt either decline the taſk of 


cleanſing this Augean ſtable, or ſuffer unſupported con- 


cluſions to take the place of fact and authority. 


For the firſt ſeven years that ſucceeded the arriyal of 


Porta, we have no information that we know to be au- 


thentic, with reſpect to the progreſs of the Saxons, or the 
tranſactions of the Britons. But, at the end of that interval, 


clude, from the concurrent authority of ſo many old hiſtorians, that ſuch 
a prince as Arthur exiſted in the fifth and ſixth centuries ; but it would be 


- abſurd to give credit to all the wonderful exploits and ran adven : 
tures which are recorded of him. 


A 


47. Hen. Huntingd. lib. ii. 
1 Ehron- Sax,—Ethelw, Hen. Hyntingd.—Matth. Weſtm. | 
- we 
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= learn that a general engagement happened between A. D. 


the army of Cerdic, reinforced by the troops of Porta, 
and by Saxon auxiliaries from the kingdoms of Kent and 
Suſſex, and a numerous Britiſh force aſſembled under the 
banners of a prince whom the Saxon chronicle calls Natan- 
leod, but who'ſeems to have been no other than the great 
Ambroſius 49. The Britiſh prince attacked the right 
diviſion of the hoſtile army, commanded by Cerdic, with 
ſuch vigor, that the Saxon chief was repulſed with great 
loſs, and eagerly purſued by the Britons. In the mean 
time his ſon Cynric, who headed the other Saxon corps, 
was ſucceſsful againſt that body of the enemy which he 


encountered ; and perceiving the confuſion that prevailed 


among the purſuers of his father, he haſtened to his aſ- 
fiſtance, and fell upon. the Britons in flank, This cri- 
tical relief gave Cerdic time to rally; and the two divi- 


ſions of the Saxon army now attacking the iſlanders in 


concert, the latter were completely routed. In this me- 
morable action the Britiſh general was ſlain, after he had 


49. This is the conjecture of Camden, which 1s ſupported by Carte, who 


concludes that the Britons gave to Ambroſius the appellation of Natan-leod, 


i. e. the defence of the people; whence it was borrowed by the writer of 


the Saxon Chronicle. Archbiſhop Uſher imagines that Uther, the ſuppoſe 


ed brother of Ambroſius, is here meant under the name of Natan-leod, 
Some, in conſideration of the great age to which Ambroſius muſt have at- 


508. 


tained if he lived to the year 508, when this battle was fought, are of opi- 


nion that the perſon here meant was his ſon. But, as there is reaſon to think 


that Ambroſius was a young man when he ſucceeded Vortigern, his age 


did not, perhaps, exceed ſixty-five at the period alluded to; a time of life 
which, though frequently accompanied with infirmity, is not too far ad- 
vanced to preclude the military efforts of a hardy warrior, who is repre- 
ſented as poſſeſſing a hale and vigorous conſtitution. It may be added, 
that Henry of Huntingdon calls the prince who fell in this engagement, 
rex maximus Britannorum; © the greateſt or principal king of the Britons ;** 
and, as Ambroſius is generally allowed to have loſt his life in battle, and 
no Britiſh monarch is recorded to have fallen in the field from the election 
of Ambroſius to the year 0s, we may conclude that he was che N. atan-leod 


who was then ſlain. 
fought 
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_ fought with great gallantry ; 5 and 5000 of his ws. 


ſhared the fame fate59. 
The illuſtrious Arthur, ns: origin is not certainly 


known 57, is ſuppoſed to have ſucceeded Ambroſius in the 


ſupremacy over the confederate South-Britons. He is 


„ 


ſaid to have defeated the Saxons in twelve battles S2; but 
moſt of theſe were perhaps not ſuperior to ſkirmiſhes ; 
for, if they had heen ſuch ſignal victories as the narrators 


of his achievements pretend, it is hardly probable that 
5 Cerdic and the other Saxon chiefs who came over in his 
time would have been able to wreſt from the Britons 
ſuch extenſive tracts of territory. 


The war between the iſlanders and their Cm ene- 
mies ſtill continued; and though Cerdic gained frequent 
advantages over Arthur, the valor of the Britons, direct- 
ed.by ſo able a commander, rendered the conqueſts of that 


chief flow and inſecure, Cerdic, however, perſiſted in 
his efforts to obtain a permanent eſtabliſhment in Britain. 


His endeavours were promoted by a further reinforce- 


Rl ment which he received from his native _— conduct- 


50, Chron, Sax. —Ethelw. lib. i. —Matth, Weſtm,—Hen. Huntingd. — 


Ihe ſpot where this battle was fought, derived ſrom the victory of Cerdic 


the name of Cerdic's-ford, and is ſuppoſed to have been in the neighbour- 


| hood of Charford in Hampſhire. The vicinity of Ambreſbury to this 
i ſcene of conflict may induce ſuch as believe Ambroſius and Natan- leod to 


be the ſame perſon, to give credit to the opinion of thoſe who derive the 
name of that town from Ambroſius, and affirm that he was there buried; 


While, on the other hand, by thoſe who are doubtful of the identity of Na» 


tan-leod, ſome preſumption may be drawn in favor of his benig the ſame 
with Ambroſius, from the tradition of that prince's having been * at 
Ambreſbury, a town ſo near Cerdic's- ford. 

51. The legends of fable report him to have been the ſon of Uther, che 


brother of Ambroſius. Some writers conſider him as the ſon of Ambroſius : 
others, as the ſon of a Britiſh prince named Gurlois. By ſome, his here- 


ditary eſtates have been placed in Cornwall : by others, more probably, - 
in South-Wales. But it is unneceſſary to dwell on points ſo involved in 
pncertainty. 


S2. Neauii Hiſt, : | 


ed 
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ed by his maternal nephews Stufe and Withgar 53. Theſe ,, p. 


chiefs and their followers arrived i in three ſhips, and found 
a Britiſh corps drawn up near the coaſt in hoſtile diſpoſi- 
tion. A conflict enſued, which terminated to the diſad- 
vantage of the natives; and the W n. up the 
country to join Cerdic. 

About five years after the e of Cerdic' FEWER 
he diſcomfited the Britons in a great battle; but, as the 
approach of night prevented purſuit, echt ef- 
fected a retreat, without much addition to the loſs which 


they had ſuſtained in the engagement 54. After this vic- 


tory, Cerdic aſſumed the regal title, and erected the king- 
dom of the Weſt-Saxons, or Weſſex, extending at that 
time from the weſtern frontiers of the South-Saxon king» 
dom into Somerſetſhire 55, | 

In the following year, Cerdic, eager to purſue his 


| ſucceſs, inveſted. Caer-Badon, or Bath, which was then a 


town of great ſtrength 56, Arthur, aware of the import- 
ance of this place, was determined to uſe every effort to 


prevent the loſs of it. He marched at the head of a nu- 


merous army, and attacked the beſiegers with great im- 


| petuoſity. A deſperate engagement took place; and to- 
wards the cloſe of day, the troops of Cerdic, having raiſed 


the fiege, poſted themſelyes on Badon-hill, with-intent to 
renew the fight in the morning. The Britiſh monarch, 


reſolved to improve his advantage, made a furious aſſault 


on the Saxons as ſoon as day appeared; and, after a long 


and ſpirited conflict, in which great numbers ſell on both 


ſides, the victory manifeſtly preponderated in favor of the 
Britons, who diſlodged the enemy from their ſtation, and 
put them to a total rout 57, | 


53. Hen. Huntingd. lib. ii. 54. Chron. Sar.—Hen. Hunt. 
55. Higd. Polychron. 1 8 | 
56. Langhorne, the author of Antiquitates Aubionenſes, places this ſiege in 
Str; but archbiſnop Uſher and our moſt emment antiquarians prefer the 
year 520. 
57. H. Hunt, lib. ene Hiſt.—Gul. unf 
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This ſucceſs of Arthur ſo humbled the Weſt-Saxon 
king, that he gave the iſlanders no moleſtation for ſeveral 


years. And it is not improbable that Cerdic might 
foon have been conſtrained to relinquiſh his conqueſts, 


and abandon the iſland which he had invaded, had not 


his loſs of men been ſupplied by frequent reinforcements 
of warlike adventurers, who came over like hungry lo- 


cuſts to prey on the Britiſh plains. 


When Cerdic found his ſtrength amply recruited, 
he renewed the war, that he might extend the limits of 
the Weſt-Saxon kingdom. He muſt have been ſuc- 
ceſsful in theſe views of territorial agerandiſement, if the 
next battle that we hear of his having fought, took place 
in Buckinghamſhire, at a place called by the Saxons 
Cerdic*s-leag, now Chardſley 58. Here he may be ſuppoſed 
to have borne off the palm of victory, if an opinion may 
reaſonably be formed from the little diſturbance which the 


Britons afterwards gave him $59, 


-In the fa me year, conſiderable numbers of n emi- 
grants landed on the eaſtern coaſts of this iſland, and gra- 


dually made themſelves maſters of various tracts of coun- 


58. Ihis is the opinion of . but, if we BI that the Britons 
had no ſucceſs againſt Cerdic after this battle, it is hardly probable that 
Buckinghamſhire was the ſcene of it, as he would doubtleſs have retained 
a part of that county within the boundaries df his kingdom. In reply to 
this obſervation, however, it may be ſaid, that, as Weſſex included the 


county of Berks, it might alſo comprehend a part of the adjoining ſhire 


of Buckingham ; for, when we ſpeak of certain counties as forming any 


of the kingdoms of the Saxon heptarchy, we muſt not be underſtood to 


appropriate to each ſhire the exact ſpace which it afterwards contained in 
the regular diviſion of Engliſh counties. In mentioning the extent of 
theſe kingdoms, we can only give a general idea of the limits, not be- 
ing informed of the particular line of boundary by the writers of thoſe 
times. 

59. Milton thinks the battle of Cerdic's-leag the ſame with that of Ba- 
don-hill ; but, as the latter, even by the moſt diſcordant accounts, did no? 
happen after 520, and the battle of Cerdic's-leag is aſſigned by the Saxon 
chronicle to the year 527, they appear to be different engagements. 
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wy 25 but hans of the chiefs who arrived at this period, 


or their ſucceſſors in the conqueſts made by them, aſſum- 


ed the royal appellation till many 1 had elapſed from 
their. invaſion. 


While theſe new adventurers were proſecuting their 


encroachments on the Britiſh poſſeſſions, the active king 
of Weſſex was employed i in the enlargement of his domi- 
nions. Conceiving that the iſle of Wight would form an 
uſeful addition to his territories on the continental part of 
Britain, he landed with an army in that iſle, and, with 
little difficulty, annexed it to the Weſt-Saxon kingdom. 
He is ſaid to have put to the ſword the greater part of its 
inhabitants, and peopled it with Jutes *. About the 
fame time, he invited from Germany a conſiderable num- 
ber of families, to augment the population of his Britiſh 
realm. Theſe coloniſts were diſperſed throughout his 


new territories ; and from theſe, as well as his military 


followers, he thought proper to exact an oath of alle- 
giance. He fixed upon Caer-Guent, now Wincheſter, 
for his metropolis ; ; and there he underwent the ceremo- 
ny of coronation . At his death, the dominions over 
which he reigned included the preſent counties of Dor- 
ſet, Wilts, Hants, Berks, and a part of Somerſetſhire 63. 
3 | | He 


60. Hen. Huntingdd. r. Chron. Sax — Bed. lib. i. cap. 15. 
62. Some of our old writers ſay that he was crowned twice, on his firſt 
aſſumption of regality i in 519, and likewiſe after-he had new-peopled his 
kingdom. They alſo intimate, that, before his ſecond coronation, he 
made peace with the Britons at their requeſt, on the ſtipulation of their 


ceding to him a large tract of country, in addition to the counties of - 


Hants and Somerſet, which, they obſerve, had been yielded'to him by a 
former treaty. But it does not appear, from the Saxon chronicle, that 


any ceſſions were made by treaty to Cerdic, whoſe victories procured him 


an eſtabliſhment in Britain, without the formality of a regular grant or 
ſurrender, | 

63. From this Saxon prince, the kingsof England, down to Edward the 
Confeſſor, derived their deſcent on the male ſide; and, in the female line, 


his preſent majeſty may deduee his origin from the fame ſock. Cerdic, like 


the 


A. D. 
538% 
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= He- was ſucceeded: by Cynric, who did not, however, i Ins. - 
A herit- every part of his father's territories, the - iſle of 
Wight having been conferred by Cerdic on his: nephews 
Withgar and Stufe 64, | 
_ Foreturi to king Arthur, it will be ſufficient t to in- 
form the reader, that ſeveral of the ancient hiſtorians have 
filled up the latter part of his life with the miſeries of ci. 
vil war and domeſtic diſſenſion. But we cannot venture 
to give the particulars, without better authority than that 
of legendary fabuliſts. His death is attributed to the 
wounds he received in a ſingle combat with his nephew 
Mordred; and he is ſaid to have been buried in the 
church of Glaſtonbury 65. Talieſſin, the Welſh bard, 
was the Homer of this Britiſh hero; but the ftrains in 
which he ſung the raiſes, and celebrated the exploits, of 
Arthur, muſt be allowed to yield in ſublimity and —__ 
ficence to thoſe of the Greek poet. 
On the deceaſe of this great prince, the Britiſh 5 
ad not elect a ſucceſſor in the general command of their 
united forces. They now began to ſlacken their exertions, 
and ſeemed to relapſe into that lethargy and torpor which 
had diſgraced their deportment on the final ſeceſſion of the 
Romans. The conſtant inffux, indeed, of warlike ſtran- 
gers, co-operating in the ſame plan of hoftility with the 
ſubjects of three kingdoms, now firmly eſtabliſhed in the 
jſland by foreign arms, might have reduced a more cou- 
rageous and politic nation to a great degree of deſpair. 
If they chanced to defeat the Saxons, and ſlaughter a large 
number, a freſh ſhoal ſupplied the loſs thus produced; and 
the minds of the Britons could not but bedepreſſed by ſeeing 


2 


A. 


the other nde of the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy, claimed the honor of 
being deſcended from Woden, the ed hero of the German and Scans 
**Ginavian nations. | 
2D 64. Chron. Sax. 
1 65. Girald. Cambrenſ. Spe, Eccleſ. kb. ii. 01 Malmſb. -T aliefs ; 
| 5 An warch-hen. . 
8 their | 
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their ei enemies ſpring with recruited vigor from every blow, 


like the ſucceſſive heads of the Hydra, while they them- 
ſelves were deſtitute of ſuch a reſource, and, excluſive of 


the diminution of their force by the carnage of the martial 5 


field, ſuſtained a more alarming decreaſe by the frequent 


emigration of their countrymen, who were eager to ex- 
change the horrors of a ruinous war for the TONY 8 


ſcenes of peace. | 
The Northumbrian Saxons, who hag Ee: iuveiretl in 


frequent hoſtilities with the Scots, ſince the treaty between 
this nation and the South-Britons, now received a very | 


ſtrong reinforcement of their countrymen, headed by a 
prince of the name of Ida 65, This acceſſion of forcegave 


them a deciſive ſuperiority over their enemies, by whoſe 


efforts they had hitherto been kept in a weak ſtate. As 
their firſt chiefs, Octa and Ebifla, were relatives of Hengiſt, 


and had come over on his invitation, they ſeem to have 


| mae of Deira, and inform us + that the Northumbrian kingdom was 
| not 


conſidered themſelves as dependent on that prince, and 
were unwilling to aſſume the regal dignity ; and their 
immediate ſucceſſors followed their example in this for- 


bearance. But the arrival of Ida changed their ſtate into 

an independent kingdom. Having completed the reduc- _ 

tion of the preſent county of Northumberland, and the _. 
ſouth-eaſtern coaſt-of Scotland, from the Tweed to the 
Forth, he took upon himſelf the title of king of Bernicia, 
and reigned with great reputation 67, 


About the ſame period, or within a few years e 


wards, Alla, another Saxon general, eſtabliſhed the king- 


dom of Deira, including the country ſituated between the 


eſtuary of the Humber and the river Tyne 68. This = 


kingdom, before the end of the ſixth centuty, was united to 


that of Bernicia, under the LI TLIC of the king- a 
dom of Northumberland. Of | 


66. Chron. Sax, - Guliclm. Malmdb. lib. i —Hen. Hunt, lib, it. 
67. Flor. Vigorn. —Matth.,Weſtm.—Hen. Hunt. 
68. Rapin, Guthrie, and Smollet, make Alla the ſucceſſor of Ida in the 
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3 Oft the ſeveral Saxon chiefs who had by this time eſtab- 
LE 70. Emes ſeparate kingdoms in Britain, one was uſually con- 
i fidered as paramount to the reſt, and as the head of that 
political confederacy which the ſovereigns of theſe diſtinct 
| _ ates thought proper to maintain in a hoſtile country, 
in imitation of the practice adopted by them on the con- 

| tient, of electing occaſional leaders of united ſtates. 
Hengiſt was the firſt prince who was regarded as the head 
| of the Saxon confederacy in this iſland; and lla, king 
of Suſſex, ſucceeded him in that dignity. The next was 
Cerdic; and Cynric followed his illuſtrious father, not only 

in his dominions, but in the ſuperiority over the other 

Saxon princes in Britain. This monarch lived in peace 
with the natives for many years after the death of Cer- 
» "tic, and applied himſelf to the improvement of his king- 
5 dom i in civil arts. In his declining years, the Bricons 

. endeavoured to take advantage of his diſuſe of arms, with 

a view of recovering a part of what had been wreſted 

from them by his former exertions and thoſe of his father. 

| They penetrated into Wiltſhire, as far as Old Sarum, 

- AD. * + where they were encountered by the troops of Cynric, 
$52- | who repulſed them with great laughter 69. Four years 

A. D. | afterwards, a numerous army of Britons marched againſt . 
556. the Weſt-Saxons, with the bold deſign of taking ven- 
geance for all the misfortunes and defeats which they had 

ſuffered from Cerdic and his ſon, A furious engagement 


enſued between * and the forces of Weſſex 70; and, 
„ + 1 | 55 though 


* 


not eitel into Bernicia and Deira before the death of d who ruled 

over the whole. But, though it is no abſurd ſuppoſition either that the 

warriors who came over with Ida ſhould wiſh to be formed into a ſepa- 
kite ſtate from that of their countrymen who had firſt coloniſed thoſe 

| parts, or that this x might think it expedient to divide his monarchy . 

TL into two kingdoms, the account given in the text ſeems to be more worthy 
| "of credit, as it is drawn from Bede and the author of the Annals of Be- 
verley, who were natives of the Northumbrian kingdom. 
BE. Chron. Sax. . 
70. ny to 3 8255 Sides . this battle n at Ba- 

2 ranbyrig. 
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though the Saxons were generally ſuperior to the Britons 4. P. 
in cloſe fight, this ſeems to have been a drawn battle. 6. 
The iſlanders, however, gave e no . diſturb- 
ance. N 
Cynric was ſucceeded by his ſon Ceaulin in the ſupre- A.D. 
macy over the Saxon kingdoms, as well as on the throne - 3 
of Weſſex. While the courage of this prince was equal 
to that of his father and grandfather, he ſeemed to exceed 
them in the reſtleſs ſpirit of ambition and enterpriſe. 
He made great warlike preparations, ſo as to excite the 
apprehenſions of the Britons, and the jealouſy of the other 
Saxon potentates. Ethelbert, king of Kent, who was 
poſſeſſed of equal ambition with Ceaulin, but of leſs expe- 
rience, was inflamed with envy at, the power and reputa- 
tion of the Weſt- Saxon monarch, and thought himſelf bet- 
ter entitled than that prince to the ſupreme direction of the 
confederacy, as a deſcendant 'and ſucceſſor of the great 
Hengiſt, the founder of the Saxon power in Britain. 
Full of theſe aſpiring ideas, he aſſembled an army, and 
marched towards the territories of Ceaulin 77. 
"- The king of Weſſex, unwilling to diſappoint the im- AD. 
patience of Ethelbert, advanced with his brother Cutha 82 
againſt the hoſtile army; and a battle was the conſequence 
of the meeting. The Kentiſn prince was defeated with 
the loſs of two of his principal officers, and a conſidera- 
ble number of warriors of inferior rank 72. He was a 
oe econd time routed by Ceaulin, and conſtrained to yield to 
the ſuperior power of that monarch 73. | | 
The next event of importance was an engitremient ©, A. D. 
e the Weſt-Saxons and the Britons, in which the 568. 
latter were diſcomfited. This victory ways followed by 


f ranbyrig, concerning the ſituation of which dntlquaticn doubt. Some 
f place it in Wiltſhire ; others, with leſs en at Banbury in Oxfordſhire, 
. 71. Chron. Sax. 
72. Wibbandune, now Wimbledon in Sy; was the ſcene of this de- 
feat. 73. Chron. San. 
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. D. the capture of four of the Britiſh towns, ſuppoſed to be 
371. 
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Leighton in Bedfordſhire, Ayleſbury in _—_ _ 
ton and Eynſham in Oxfordſhire 74, 5 


| Soon after this ſucceſs of the weſtern "NOR a new 
+ kingdom was erected by their countrymen on the eaſtern 
' coaſt, called, from it's ſituation, and from the adventurers 

by whom it was founded, the kingdom of the Eaft-An- 
gles. It contained the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 


Cambridge. The Angles who arrived in. theſe parts 


in the year 527, had not conferred the kingly title on 


my of their chiefs, perhaps on account of the. weak- 
neſs of their condition ; but when they had extended 
their conqueſts by ſlow and gradual acquiſitions, for the 


| ſpace of near fifty years, Uffa became their firſt king 75. 
About the fame time, according to ſome hiſtorians, 
Erchenwin - aſſumed the title of king of the Eaſt-Saxons 


or Eſſex, and reigned over the county of that name, Mid- 


dleſex, and a part of Hertfordſhire. Others have placed the 
formation of the Eaſt-Saxon kingdom at a much earlier 


period 76; and if we conſider the haughty ſpirit and ſelf- 


ſufficiency of the prince who poſſeſſed the Kentiſh king- 
dom from the year 565 to 616, we mean Ethelbert, it is 
extremely improbable that Erchenwin ſhould have been 


able, with a facility of poſſeſſion or conqueſt which 


hiſtorians, from its obſcurity, have not particulariſed, to 
diſmember from the dominions of the kings of Kent ſo 


conſiderable a part as that which conſtituted the ' preſent 


counties of Eſſex and Middleſex. We may therefore 


aſſign the commencement of the Eaft-Saxon kingdom 


' to the reign either of Octa or Emeric, the father and 


grandfather of Ethelbert. The pacific and unambitious. | 


diſpoſition of theſe two princes may induce us to ſuppoſe, 
that the diſruption of fo large a part of the Keniſh king- 


75 74. The battle was feught at Bedicanſord, now Bedford. Sax. Chron, 


75. Hen. Se lib. ii LT _— | 


dom 
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dom was effected in the reign of one or the other of A. D. 


them; and, as the counties in queſtion were ruled under 
the Kentiſh monarch by a lieutenant, it is probable that 


Erchen win acted as viceroy to one of them, and took ad- 
vantage of the paſſive temper of his maſter to form his 


delegated government into a ſeparate royalty, to which he 


might be m by a new body of Saxon rovers, who 
may have landed i in that Park of the iſland during his lieu- 


tenancy. 


Thus had the Saxons eſtabliſhed many diſtin king- 
doms in territories of which they had deprived the Bri- 
tons, who were now reduced to a moſt diſtreſsful ſitua- 
tion, and faw no proſpect of an end to their calamities. 
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. 


They had been driven into the midland and weſtern parts 


of South-Britain, and apprehended a further circumſcrip- 


tion of their poſſeſſions, either by the erection of new. 
. kingdoms, or the extenſion of thoſe which were already 


founded. What aggravated their miſeries, and heightened 
their deſpair, was. their ſubj ection to a ſet of petty princes, 
who, inſtead of uniting againſt the common enemy, attacked 
and plundered the territories of each other; who, inſtead of 


endeavouring to make their reſpective ſubjects happy by a. 


mild and juſt adminiftration, tyranniſed over them in the 
moſt oppreſſive manner; and who, far from aſpiring to the 
heights of morality and virtue, immerſed themſelves in 


the depths of profligacy and impurity 77. From ſuch deſ- | 
picable tyrants, the unhappy Britons could not expe a 


retrieval of their affairs, or a diſcomfiture of their inva- 
ders. They had no longer an Ambroſius or an Arthur 
to head them; and perhaps, if they had at this time been 
united under a prince of courage and talent, he would 


only have delayed, not prevented, their ruin; for the ſu- 


perior ability of the Saxons in war, and that facility of 


77. Gildas, who was s cotemporary with theſe princes, has given. a cha- | 


rater of them, drawn in ſuch ſtrong colors as ſeem to betray a virulence 
oi nn. _ than the ſpirit, of honeſt indignation, Epiſt. Gill. 


„ reinforce- 
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h. interest which they enjoyed, would, in all probabi- 
Ss have ultimately e in ſpite of Britiſh _ 
tion. | 
| Three of the native princes were now acrificed to the 
am of Ceaulin, who, not content with poſſeſſing a 
more flouriſhing kingdom tlfin any Saxon prince that 
nov reigned in Britain, reſolved to increaſe it at the ex- 
A. D. pence of the haraſſed iſlanders. He marched into Gloceſ- 
terſhire, and gained a victory over three of their reguli, 
who fell by the Saxon ſword 78. He purſued his blow 
by the reduction of three towns of note, namely, Ciren- 
ceſter, Gloceſter, and Bath 79. Theſe exploits drove 
many of the Britons to the weſt of the Severn, where they 
took refuge in the rude mountains of the country now 
called Wales. | 
Several of the Britiſh princes, 3 bs the alarming 
| progreſs of Ceaulin, forgot for a time their internal diſ- 
ſenſions; and aſſembling their reſpective forces, delegated 
the command of the confederate wy to Malgo or Mael- 
Gwinneth, prince of Angleſey 89. This generaliſſimo 
As ſaid to have been reinforced by a powerful body of 
Scottiſh auxiliaries, on the renewal of the league between 
the South-Britons and the Scots; and, according to 
the fame narrators, the Picts and Northumbrian Saxons 
ranged themſelves on the fide of Ceaulin 8:7, Mael- 


583. 


3 i Eo 78. Chron. Sax. Hen. Hunt. e near Puckle- church, was the 
place where this conflict happened. 7 
79. Chron. Sax.—Gul. Malmiſb. —Mariani Fliſt. 
30. Matth. Weſtm -H. Lluyd. Fragm. Britan. Deſeript. 
3. Forduni Scoti- chronic. Buchan. Rer. Scot. Hiſt. lib. v. cap. 34.— 
Whether the Scots reinforced their neighbours of South-Britain on this oc- 
L | caſion, is doubtful; and the ſcene of the enſuing battle is equally dubious. 
Some place it in Gloceſterſhire, and others in Northumberland. The latter 
opinion is the moſt probable, if the Scots aſſiſted on the one hand, and the 
. Picts and Northumbrian Saxons on the other; but, if theſe had no concein 
» in the engagement (and we can hardly affirm with certainty that they had, 
without more confirmed authority), the conjecture of biſhop Gibſon, that 
Fethanleag, where the Saxon annaliſts place it, is Frethern, in the i 


of 2 8 ſeems to be nearer the truth. 
| ne 
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the enemy, commanded by a ſon of the Weſt-Saxon king, 
whom they flew with his whole detachment. But Ceau- 
lin, at the head of the main body, avenged the death of 
his ſon by a total defeat of his adverſaries 82. 
While Ceaulin was thus propagating the terror of the 


Saxon arms, a numerous fleet approached the eaſtern 


coaſt, and poured into Britain a powerful body of Angles, 
who, eager for a participation of the ſpoils of the iſlanders, 
marched towards the midland parts under the conduct of 
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Gwinneth and his allies attacked an advanced party of ww” 
4. 


Crida, and, being countenanced and ſupported by their 


countrymen who had before arrived, were ſucceſsful againſt 
the wretched natives 83. The latter nowſaw themſelves de- 
prived of the largeſt and moſt flouriſhing partof South-Bri- 
tain, and compelled to retreat towards the weſt, from the 


fury of their foreign conquerors, who, about this period, A D. 


erected a ſeventh kingdom, comprehending the midland 
counties of England, This new monarchy was denominated 
Mercia, becauſe it extended to the marches or borders of 
moſt of the other kingdoms of Saxon eſtabliſhment, and 
likewiſe to the frontiers of Wales, which now became the, 
principal ſeat of the remaining South-Britons. | 

Notwithſtanding the great loſs of territory, and the 
various defeats which they had ſuſtained, the natives- 


reſolved to make a bold attempt for the chaſtiſement of 


the encroaching Saxons, and particularly of their great 
enemy Ceaulin. They perceived with ſatisfaction, that 


this monarch, by his ambition and haughtineſs of ſpirit, 


had kindled the jealouſy and odium of the cotemporary. 
Saxon princes, Who, they ſuppoſed, were ſecretly defirous 


585. 


of checking his. pride, and cruſhing his ſuperiority. They _ 


knew the aſpiring temper of the king of Kent, who, 


though his former efforts for the humiliation of Ceaulin 2 


had failed, would gladly embrace a future TER of 


$2. Chron. Sax. —Hen. Hunt.—Matth. Weſtm, 
83. Hoh, . lib. ii. Matth. Weſtm. OS. | 
| F3 . 4 
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A. D. attacking the Weſt- Saxon prince. They were eager 


to take advantage” "of an occaſion of this kind; and the de- 
ceaſe of Ciſſa king of Suſſex without iſſue, by ſtimulating 


the avidity of Ceaulin, who took immediate poſſeſſion of 


that kingdom #4, ripened the jealous'diſcontent of the other 
Saxon kings, who began to apprehend that-this uſurper of 


the throne. of Suſſex aimed at the complete fubjection of 
all his regal cotemporaries in Britain. Ethelbert was ex- 
ceedingly active in fomenting the general diſpleaſure; and 


he met with ſuch ſucceſs in his intrigues, that a eonfederacy 


was formed againſt the king of the Weſt-Saxons. The 


Britons, rejoiced at this aſſociation, were greatly deſirous 


"oe entering into it ; and we are informed, that the Saxon 


confederates permitted the junction of the natives with 


their army 8s. Penetrating into the dominions of Ceau- 
lin, the allies obtained a complete victory over that 
prince, in the neighbourhood of Wodenſburgh, in Wilt. 
ſhire. The misfortune of this defeat was not ſingle, be- 
ing accompanied with one {till more alarming ; for a 


conſiderable part of his ſubj ects roſe in rebellion againſt 
him, the leader of the revolt being his own nephew Ceol- 


TiC / The efforts of the malecontents drove. the unhappy 


monarch into exile ; and he died in poverty 1 in the year 
. that ſucceeded the lofs of his crown 86. 


. The natives of South-Britain being now from 
the whole of that country, except Wales, Cumberland, and 
Cornwall, where the remains of an oppreſſed nation fil! 


maintained themſelves, we proceed to the ſeparate hi ſtory 


of the ſeven 87 kingdoms founded by the Saxons in the 


- 34. Flor. Vigorn —Hen. Hunt, 


territories of the ejected iſlanders. Some reflexions, how- 
ever, on the cauſes and conſequences of the great revolu- 


„ dun 


85. Hen. Huntingd. lib. ii.— Flor. Vigorg· ; 
86. Gul. Malmfb. lib. i. cap. 2.---Flor. Vigorn, 


37. . Bernicia and Den as diſtinct n which they _ 


caſiovally 
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tion here effected by this warlike people, will properly pre- A. P. 


cede the narrative of the tranſactions which I 
the heptarchy now eſtabliſhed. > 

When we reflect on the imbecile ſtate of the Wa at 
the time of the Roman departure, we ſhall at firſt be diſpo- 


ſed to wonder at the length of time which intervened be- 


tween the commencement of. Saxon hoſtilities under 


Hengiſt and Horſa, and the completion of the Anglo- 


Saxon Heptarchy; a ſpace of 130 years 88. It might 
| have been expecte l, on the firſt view of the helpleſs ſitua- 
tion of the natives about the beginning of this period, as 
. deſcribed on a former occaſion, that the reſiſtance of ſuch 

2 degenerate, unwarlike, and divided nation, againſt the 
hoſtile attempts of fierce and rapacious tribes, long accuſ- 
tomed to the exerciſe of arms and the activity of enter. 


priſe, would have been feeble in the extreme. But, on a 
more deliberate review of the ſubject, there was reaſon to 
imagine, that the general indignation which muſt have 
inflamed their minds againſt their perfidious allies, and the 
deſpair of obtaining relief or deliverance, except by the 
exertions of courage and the vigor of ſelf-defence, would 


nerve the arms, and animate the efforts, of a people ſo 
| unjuſtly attacked, The reader has been informed of the 


progreſs and event of their endeavburs, of the reſolute op- 


poſition which they generally made to the ſueceſſive inva- 


ſions and encroachments of the Germanic tribes, and 
of the unfortunate iſſue which attended their reſiſtance. 

The motives that induced the Saxon chiefs to eſtabliſh 
their reſidence and dominion in South-Britain, are obvi- 


ous. They found their native diſtricts over- ſtocked with 
the prolific effuſions of the northern hive: they were 


cafionally were for ſome time, eight kingdoms had been eſtabliſhed by the 
Anglo-Saxons; but, as theſe two ſtates were for a much longer time unit- 


ed under one king, than ruled by two ſovereigns, it is more proper to treat 
of them as compoſing ane kingdom, that of Northumberland. 


38, From the year 455 to ue erection the Mercian kingdom i in 585. 
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AD greedy of plunder, and expected to find an ample booty 
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in a country which the Romans had left in a ſtate of 


. opulence and plenty: they knew it to be a more fertile 


and pleafant region than their own; and; from the weak 
oppoſition made by the Britons to the occaſional deſeents 
of Frank and Saxon pirates, and the irruptions of the Picts 


and Scots, they concluded that an eſtabliſhment would be 
eaſy, and almoſt bloodleſs, in a province deſerted by its 


Roman protectors, who, by keeping the native inhabi- 
tants in a paſſive and unarmed ſtate, had unhinged their 
ſpirit and diſabled them for a courageous defence. A con- 


currence of ſuch favorable circumſtances prompted the 


frequent emigrations of the Saxon tribes into Britain; 


and though they did not find the iſlanders, when once 


rouſed, ſo puſillanimous and weak as they had imagined, 
they were encouraged by the co-operation of ſucceeding 


- adventurers to perſiſt in their hoſtilities till they had ac- 


quired a regular ſettlement. As ſuch numbers of Germa- 
nic invaders poured into the iſland at different times, they 


were reduced to the alternative either of being cooped 


up in 2 narrow diſtrict, inſufficient for their ſubſiſtence, 
or of nearly exterminating the original inhabitants with 
a view of enlarging their newly-acquired territories. | 
This was one motive for the cruelty with which their 


military operations were accompanied; and the animoſi- 


ty of the Britons being ſharpened by the barbarity of their 
enemies, operated, by the effect of re- action, to a conti- 
nuance of Skxon inhumanities. 

The fame ſpirit of jealouſy and diviſion which facilitat- 
ed the Roman conqueſt of South-Britain, had no incon- 
ſiderable effect in promoting the ſucceſs of the Saxons. 


Had the natives entered with ſincerity and ardor into 
a general union when they firſt ſuſpected the intentions 


of Hengiſt and his brother, they might perhaps have en- 
abled themſelves to puniſh the perfidy of thoſe chiefs by 


the Ligier“ or expulſion of them and their followers, 
| _ whoſe 
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while numbers were not at that time ſo great as to pre A. b. 


clude the probability of their yielding to the attacks of a 


numerous hoſt of Britons, bravely combating i in defence of 


their perſons, poſſeſſions, and country. But, at the period 
in queſtion, fatal diſſenſions prevailed among the petty 
principalities which had been eſtabliſhed after the abdica- 
tion of the Romans ; and though a nominal ſovereign had 
been elected to preſide over a confederacy of theſe ſtates, 
the union was 9 imperfect, a proper ſubmiſſion being 
denied by the 'regul7 to the authority of the king thus 
elected, who had not the power of enforcing thoſe de- 
ciſive meaſures which alone could prevent the miſeries 


59 2. 


that impended over the nation. The ill conſequences of 


diſunion were aggravated by the' incapacity and contemp- 


tible character of the ſovereign who oſtenſibly guided the 


helm at the time of Hengiſt's arrival. His govern- 
ment, inſtead of checking, promoted the growth of diſſen- 


ſion; and his connivance at the junction oſ freſh troops _ 


of Saxons to the army of that chief, argued either a trea- 
cherous intention towards his ſubjects, or a paſſiveneſs of 


deportment that ill became the ruler of a nation in a 


eriſis of danger and emergency. 
Thus did the want of union prevent the Britons from 
embracing the moſt favorable occaſion that offered it- 


ſelf for baffling the attempts of their Saxon allies : and 


when ſo many of their countrymen had abandoned the 
. iſland after the furious devaſtation and laughter commit- 
ted by Hengiſt, and others had fled to the uncultivated 
parts of the country, while the conqueror was employed 


in the eſtabliſhment of the kingdom of Kent, and Ger- 


manic reinforcements were preparing to exchange their 


continental habitations for the Britiſh plains, the opportu- 


nities of repelling the Saxons were conſequently dimi- 


niſned. Though, under the adminiſtration of Ambroſius, 


the internal diviſions ſeemed to abate of their force, and 


the general affairs of ſts nation flowed in a more con- 
| cordant 
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cordant courſe, the petty princes were ſtill unwilling 
to form ſo perfect an union as was neceſſary for the 
ſucceſs of their arms againſt the common enemy. But 
during his reign and that. of Arthur, ſuch an increaſe of 
force had accrued to the Saxons, while the numbers of 


the Britons rapidly declined, both by the deſtructive ſword 
of the more ſucceſsful invaders, and by the frequency of 


emigration to Armorica, that all hopes of expelling the 


intruders vaniſhed from the minds of the natives, who 


were ny —— to the weſtward 170 the new a. 
nies. 


Upon the . it may by affirmed, that the. . 


5 of the revolution which now took place, were, on the 


one hand, domeſtic diviſions, a diſuſe of arms, a dege- 

neraey of ſpirit, and the want of a monarch of conſummate : 
abilities, activity, valor, and addreſs, to direct and point 
the public efforts, for the general ſafety of the ſtate; 
while, on the other hand, the long practice of the mili- 
tary art, the hardineſs acquired by bold habits of enterpriſe, 


and the unanimity which prevailed. among the Saxon 


chiefs before the eſtabliſhment of the heptarchy, added to 
the great eaſe of recruiting their forces from the neigh- 


bouring continent, gave them ſuch advantages over the 


- Britons, as ultimately enſured the complete gratification 
of their rapacious deſires, and the triumph of their barba- 
rous policy. * 
The ſucceſs of theſe IRR in Britain produced an 
important change in that part of the iſland which is now 
called E ww and — received chis ee 89 
* em 
8 35 Guide is of ps chat the 4 of England was not impoſed 
till the time of Egbert, who having united the ſeven Saxon kingdoms into 


one monarchy, ordered it to be called Engle- land, that is, the land of the 
. Angles. But John of Saliſbury, the celebrated author of the Polycraticon, 


affirms that this name was given, ſoon after the foundation of the hep- 
tarchy, to that extenſive tract which camprehended the ſeven kingdoms : 
and it teak that the name of W or Eogliſh was frequently _ 
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from its German conquerors, the majority of whom were, A. D. 
properly ſpeaking, Angles 99. The natives were, for the . 
moſt part, either deſtroyed or expelled from thoſe regions 
which compoſed the heptarchy 91; and the ſmall remain- 
der that ſought to purchaſe ſecurity by ſubmiſſion to the 
victors, were ſubjected to thoſe miſeries which ſorvitude 
under imperious and unfeeling maſters cannot but entail. 
The polity, religion, manners, and language, which had 
lately prevailed in the conquered territories, had retired 
with the late poſſeſſors into other diſtricts; and a new 
ſcene appeared in theſe reſpects, borrowed from the coaſts 
and foreſts of Germany. The government here intro- 
duced by the Saxons bore the ſame form with that un- 
der which they had lived on the continent, excepting ſuch 
inconſiderable alterations as were ſuggeſted by the expe- 
diency of erecting their generals into permanent ſovereigns, 
for the more effectual preſervation of their new colonies. 
The me of Chriſt was luperieded by the mie of | 


as che common or general — 5 of * heed aitin& ſtates of An- 

| gles, Saxons, and Jutes, long before the reign of Egbert ; for, in the laws 

| of Ina king of Weſſex, his ſubjects, though they were partly Saxons and 

7 partly Jutes, are denominated Angles or Engliſhmen ; and Bede, in the 

title of that hiſtory which has been often quoted in this work, calls the 

ü ſeveral kingdoms of the heptarchy (ſor his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 1 is not con- 

fined to the kingdoms erected here by the Angles) the nation of the Au- 

gles. Egbert's edi, therefore, on this ſubject, was rather, as Rapin ob- 

- ſeryes, a confirmation or revival of a former VP than the 3 
tion of a new name, 

90. The Angles were leſs numerous in their German difris than the 
Saxons or Jutes ; but they flocked hither in ſuch numbers as to leave their 
continental ſeats deſolate, while the two other nations did not ſend over 

yp the bulk of their people into Britain. Hence aroſe the ſuperiority, in 
point of number, of the Angles who came over to this iſland, and 


—_ I." 
os » 


K who, beſides coloniſing the ſouth-eaſtern coaſt of Scotland from the Forth 
i to the Tweed, occupied that part of England which was included with- 
in the Northumbrian, kingdom, and the kingdoms of Mercia and Eaſt- 
* Anglia. The four other kingdoms of the heptarchy were planted * 5 
1 Saxons and Jutes, but principally by the former. Bede. 
1 91. Gild. Hiſt, —Bed. lib. i, 
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paganiſm; but the conquerors were ſoon to undergo a 
change in this particular, in conſequence of the great in- 
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creaſe of Chriſtianity among the European nations, and the 


| eagerneſs of the popes to extend the triumphs of the true 


faith: The laws, cuſtoms, and habits of life, which had 


influenced the practice of the original inhabitants, gave 
way to the Fimporeed novelties of the new polielivrs of the 
hes. =o | 728 


The other conſequences of the revolution which form- 


” of the heptarchy, or rather of the war which preceded 


that eſtabliſhment, were the deſtruction of moſt of the 


towns erected in the time of the Romans, and the ruin 


of the noble monuments of the architectural genius of 
that celebrated people. Hengiſt gave the example of 
this Gothic barbarity, worthy of the anceſtors from whom 


he ſprung ; and the other Saxon chiefs adopted the fame 


practice. There ſeemed (ſays an early writer) to be 
a continued conflagration from ſea to ſea, which deſtroyed 


the towns of the Britons, and involved rg public and 


private buildings in one common ruin.“ The ſuperſti- 


tious author conſidered this work of deſtruction, which 


| extended alſo to the perſons of the natives, as the fruit 
of the juſt vengeance of the Omnipotent on a perverſe | 


and impious race 92. 
The Britons being now chiefly confined to Wales, 


their hiſtory ceaſes to form a part of the hiſtory of Eng- 


land, except in a ſecondary or collateral view, when their 
affairs happen to be connected with thoſe of the — | 


nation. 
92. Bed. lib. i. 
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"Of the Kingdom of Kt NT. 
T N the preceding chapter, we have recounted the moſt 
memorable particulars of the life and reign of Hengiſt; the 


founder of this kingdom, and the firſt Saxon king in Bri- 
tain. His ſon and ſucceſſor, Eſca, ſeems to have preferred 


the bleflings of peace to the turmoils of war; though we 


are informed by one hiſtorian ', that he made ſome ac- 
ceſſions by conqueſt to his paternal dominions. Ota, 
his ſon, ſucceeded him on the Kentiſh throne, which was 
next filled by Emeric or Hermenric, the ſon of Octa. 


In the reign either of this prince or his father, the coun- 


ties of Eſſex and Middleſex were diſmembered from the 
Kentiſh monarchy, and erected by Erchenwin, with the 


addition of_a part of Herts, into' a ſeparate kingdom. 
Emeric took his ſon Ethelbert as his partner in the go- 


vernment, which he hoped to ſtrengthen by ſuch affocia- 
tion. He died after a reign of upwards of thirty years. 
| The reign of Ethelbert was diſtinguiſhed by ſome re- 
markable occurrences, which tended to reſtore to the 
kingdom of Kent that reſpectability and importance which 
it had loſt by the inaction of its two laſt ſovereigns. His 
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A.D. 
534. 


A. D. 
565. 


firſt attempts, however, to reviye the fame of the race of 
Fengiſt, terminated ſo unſucceſsfully, that he acquired no 


other character, among the kings his compatriots, than 
that of an arrogant, raſh, and inexperienced prince, We 


1. Henry of Huntingdon. - 


here 


* 
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6 here allude to his invaſion of the Weſt-Saxon dominions, 


\ 


which procured him two defeats from Ceaulin, as already 
related. Ethelbert's attack of his countrymen was the 
firſt inſtance of that inordinate ambition which, at various 
times, ſpread the horrors. of inteſtine war among the 
Anglo-Saxon communities. His ill ſucceſs on this oc- 
caſion taught him to temper his ambition with mrudence 


and circumſpection *, 


His jealouſy of Ceaulin, and the nn of his diſ- 
comfiture, produced in him ſentiments of hatred towards 
that powerful prince, whom he wiſhed to ſupplant in the 


3 ſuperiority of the Saxon confederacy. An opportunity was 


at length afforded him, by the arbitrary deportment of 
the Weſt-Saxon monarch, who excited the diſaffection 


of his ſubjects by acts of oppreſſion, and provoked the 


A. D. 


reſentment of the Saxon princes by the uſurpation of the 
kingdom of Suſſex. The reader has ſeen the ſucceſs of 


the combination which was formed againſt him under the 


auſpices of Ethelbert, who gained a great victory over 


A.D 
591. 


his rival, and ſucceeded him in the * of the 
heptarchy. | 
Though the king of Kent had made the dangerous 


ambition of Ceaulin the pretext for the league which 


4. Bed. lib. i. cap. 25. 


proved the ruin of that prince, he ſoon ſhowed that his 


own ambition had been the cauſe of his exertions, not 


| the deſire of preſerving the balance of power among the 
| Saxon potentates. He began to convert that Ef 


ſuperiority which had been allowed him oyer his royal 


cotemporaries in England, into an arbitrary dominion; and 


is ſaid to have reduced all of them, except the ſovereign 
of the Northumbrian kingdom, (now united i in the per- 


ſon of Ethelfrid), to a ſtate of vaſſalage 5. His alliance 


with Caribert, king of Paris, whoſe. daughter Bertha he 


had eſpouſed +, contributed to ſtrengthen his influence 


2. Gul. Malmſb. Ib. . , Bed, lib. 4. 


Over 
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over the Saxon princes, by n their apprehen- A. D. 
ſons of his power. . 
Crida, king of Mercia, dying in the mid of Ethel- 
bert's proſperity, he added that kingdom to his hereditary 
dominions, regardleſs of the claim of Crida's ſon Wibba, 
who was of proper age for the exerciſe of royal ſway 5. 
This unjuſt ſeiſure produced ſuch murmurs among the 
other kings of the heptarchy, that Ethelbert, reſlecting 
on the probability of their entering into ſuch a league 
againſt him as had been formed againſt Ceaulin, allayed 
their diſcontent by a reſtitution of the Mercian realm, 
5 | | AD-: 
after a detention of three years, to Wibba, though the 596. 
conditions of the grant left the new king in a fate of | 
ſtrict dependence on the Kentiſh ſovereign. | 
The next important event that occurred in the: reign. A. D. 
of Ethelbert, was the introduction of the Chriſtian faith 1 0 
into his dominions, whence it was gradually diffuſ- 
ed over the other Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. He himſelf 
underwent the baptiſmal rite, and profeſſed himſelf a fol- 4 p. 
lower of Chriſt . His converſion may be partly aſcribed 598. 
to the influence and exhortations of his Chriſtian queen 
gertha, who, before her marriage, had ſtipulated for the 
unreſtrained exerciſe of her religion; partly to convic- 
tion; and partly to political motives, as he might think it 
expedient to increaſe his connexions with the European 
continent, over a great part of which the tenets of Chriſ- 
tianity had been adopted. 
Ethelbert gave further dignity and 8 to his reign, 
by enacting, with the concurrence of the wittena-gemats 
or public aſſembly of his kingdom 7, a body of laws, 
which were committed to writing, in the Saxon tongue. 1 


5. Hen. Hunt. „„ 6, Bed. lb. i; cap. 26. 
7. * With the advice of his wiſe men,” ſays Bede, T8 appellation 
of Wiltena-gemoet literally implies “an aſſembly of wiſe men.” 
8. This code is ſtill extant, and contains not only civil but eccleſiaſtical 
laws. It is nothing more than a multifarious gradation of ſines. 


Theſe 


5 


encouraging a friendly intercourſe between them and the 
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- Theſe were the firſt written laws. promulgated by any of 
the Saxon conquerors who ſettled in this iſland. He alfo 


endeavoured to poliſh the rudeneſs of his ſubjects, by 


Inhabitants of the continent. 


A. D. 


. 
Feb. 


4 


_ After a long and ee N Ethelbert 9 . his 


life in tranquillity, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ead- 
bald, the offspring of his firſt wife Bertha. This prince 
was remarkable; for the profligacy of his morals, and his 


apoſtaſy from the Chriſtian religion, which enjoined du- 


ties and obſervances repugnant to his vicious inclinations. 
It ſoon appeared, from the conſequences. of his deſertion 


of Chriſtianity, how great is the influence of royal ex- 


ample. Multitudes of his people returned with their | 


| ſovereign to the practice of pagan worſhip 70. 


_ Eadbald, having conceived a paſſion for his Father's | 


widow, did not ſcruple to marry her 11; a ſtep which, 


with the reſt of his conduct, gave ſuch offence to the 


55 miffionaries, that they quitted his dominions, and paſſed 
over into France. Laurentius, archbiſhop of Canter- 
| bury, prepared to follow their example ; ; but reſolyed, 


32. Bed. lib. ii]. Brompt. apud decem Scriptor. edit. Seld. 


before his departure, to make an attempt for reclaiming 


the apoſtate king. By A pretended miracle, and the effi- 


cacy of exhortation, he is ſaid to have prevailed upon 
Eadbald to divorce his mother-in-law, and return within 


the pale of the Chriſtian church 72, After his reforma- 
tion, he teſtified his penitence and devotion in that way 
which eccleſiaſtics have always approved, by largeſſes to 


the church. He alſo contributed, in ſome meaſure, to 


the converſion of the Northumbrian Kaon, by refuſing 


9. He is the firſt Anglo-Saxon king Know; to have coined money: 


e though nothing is more probable than that ſome other princes of the 
| heptarchy had introduced their own coin before his reign. 


10. Bed. lib. ii. cap. 3. II. Gul. Malmſb.— Bed. kth. ii. 
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dis conſent to the marriage of his ſiſter Ethelburga to , D. 


Edwin king of Northumberland, unleſs that prince would 6285. 


permit the free exerciſe of Chriſtianity to the princeſs 
and her attendants, one of whom was e a "_ 
of learning and addreſs 13. = 

Eadbald had neither the abilities nor © the - of his 
father, on- whoſe death the dignity of fupreme-monarch of 
the heptafehy paſſed into other families, and never return- 


ed to the houſe of Hengiſt. He reigned twenty-four "= | 


years, and bequeathed his crown to his younger ſon. Er- 0 57 


combert 14. The new king, inſpired with Chriſtian 
zeal, ordered the pagan temples and idols to be deſtroyed; 
for his father, notwithſtanding his warm ſupport-of Chriſ- 
tianity after his reform, had toli erated the idoJatrous wor- 


ſhip of the Sakons, in imitation of the 'preat-Ethelbert, - 


who was utterly averſe to all religious compulſion. | - 
combert alſo diſplayed an appearance of rigid piety, by or- 
daining the obſervance' of Lent as a faſt 15. He promiſed | 
his kingdom to the two ſons of his elder brother Ermen- 


' fred, of whom we know no other particulars than that 


he died” in the flower of his age. The ſurviving brother 
does not appear to have taken any ſteps to ſecure the 
ſucceſſion to his two nephews, according to his promiſe. 


His reign was of the fame length with that of his father. 


He had two ſons, Egbert. and: Lotharius, the former &.. "Ga. 


whom ſucceed2d him on the throne 16. 
Egbert, apprehenſive of danger from the attempts of his 


two couſins, the ſons of Ermenfred, adopted the inhuman 


reſolution of putting them to death 17; a crime that could 


not be atoned, i in the eye of juſtice: or bumanity, by that * 


patronage of learning which formed the faireſt part of his 


ah To filence” the complaints” of 3 2 


1 * 


13. Bed. lb. f. e Huntingd. Ib. i. ot 1 8 
14. Sim. Dunelm. de Geſtis Reg. 3 Fs Ub. ii, | vs 4 
16. Gul. Malmib. —Matth. Weſtm. 28 OY 
27: Sim. Dunclm.—Ouk Mels 
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f aa of the murdered youths, he beſtowed on her a con- 
ſtderable ſpace of ground in the iſle of Thanet, where the 
| eſtabliſhed a monaſtic foundation. He at the fame time 
ordered the perſon whom he had employed in the aſlaſſi- 
nation of his couſins, to be puniſhed with death for his 
A.D. obedience to a cruel command 18. He died after a pa- 
cific reign of nine years; and his brother Lotharius im- 
mediately leiſed the un, —_ Ts; had left two 
ſons. | 
Lootharius, * of i the throne to. his de-. 
ſcendants, appointed his ſon Richard an aſſociate in the 
Pp _ adminiſtration. In the mean time Edric, the 'elder of | 
- : his nephews, reſolved to exert his utmoſt efforts for the 
poſleſſon of the» Kentiſh crown, to which he thought 
| himſelf better entitled, as the ſon of the late king, than a 
Collateral kinſman could be. He repaired to the court 
of Adelwalch, king of Suſſex, who ſupplied him with a 
| body of forces. After ſeveral ſkirmiſhes between the ar- 
my of Lotharius and that of Edric, a general engagement b 
cook place between them, which terminated in the diſ- 
A. D. comfiture of the king of Kent, who received a wound that | 
proved mortal 19. The victor was crowned without de- 
lay, while his couſin. Richard made his eſcape out of the 
kingdom, and, after various adventures, died at Lucca. ; 5 
Edric's reign was ſhort and tumultuous ; and it ended 
in a violent death, with the particulars of which we are 
686. not acquainted 20. The ſame diſputes concerning the 
ſucceſſion, which, with the efforts of Lotharius's partiſans, 
had agitated the reign of Edric, diſturbed the peace of his 
brother and ſucceſſor Widred, who. was at. length con- 
. Rrained, by the turbulence of faction, to admit one Swa- 
bert to a ſhare of the ſovereignty. Ceadwalla, king of 
Weſſex, who had reduced the South-Saxons to a complete 
: dependence, was deſirous of bringing Kent to an acknow- 
0 * of his ſuperior power; ; and N28 ä 


1. 5,D n 59. 1. ibid 
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ſeemed extremely favorable to his views, when that 
kingdom was involved in civil diſſenſion. Aſſiſted by 


his brother Mollo, he ravaged the Kentiſh territories with 
fire and ſword, till he received a defeat from the forces 


687. 


that were aſſembled to oppoſe him. Mollo is ſaid to have p 


been Hain in battle ar; but, as others report, he was con- 


ſumed, with twelve attendants, in a houſe to which he 


had fled, and to which his enemies ſet fire 22. The Weſt= 


Saxon king, enraged at the loſs of a brother for whom he- 


had a great affection, renewed the war with augmented 


fury, and np AA a * of * and devaſta- 


tion. 


After theſe FEWER the Kentiſh realm enjoyed ins | 


repoſe 23. Widred reigned many years 24 after the death 


of his collegue Swabert, and employed his moſt zealous 
endeayours in retrieving the affairs of his kingdom. 
His ſon Eadbert 25 ſucceeded him, during whoſe reign no 

tant tranſactions diſtinguiſhed a kingdom now re- 
duced to ſuch a ſtate of infignificance, as neither to awaken 


the jealouſy, nor allure the cupidity, of the iy Res 


prigces. 


Ethelbert, another fon of Widred, v was the, next king of 


21, Higd. Pulycheva, lib. v. 

22. Chron. Sax. Gul. Malmſb -GuL Thorn. 83 I. Brompt. 

23. Ina, the ſueceſſor of Ceadwalla, was on the point of diſturbing this 
nanquillity; but the influence of a conſiderable bribe ſent him back to * 
own'dominions. Chron. Sax. Gul. Mabmſb. „„ 

24. The monk of Malmſbury fays, he reigned 33 years in ts whole; 


according to which account, if he died in 725, his reign did not commence 


till ſeveral years had paſſed from the death of Edric. Bede places the com- 


' mencement of his reign in 691; and Edric died in 686 or 687, Perhaps , 


the diſtractions of the Kentiſh kingdom produced an inter regnum for fome 
years; or, if Widred aſſumed the governmeat immediately after his bro- 
ther's deceaſe, his title was not generally acknowledged till the year 690 
er 691. The Saxon chronicle makes his reign amount to 32 years. 

25. Gul. Malmſb. Hen, Huntingd. — He did not, as Kage 0G. ſuc- 
Ed an, with his brother Echclbert, £ 


A. D. 
725. 


A. D. 
748. 
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0 kent. This prince reigned about twelve years in PPD | 


quillity, ſurviving his own ſon Ardulf, whom he had ſuf- 


' fered to reign with him. Alric, the . ſon * Wid- 


774. 


794. 


red, ſucceeded his brother. 


In the long interval of peace which Nei had "EO 


fince the devaſtations of Ceadwalla, its princes had re. 


paired the miſchiefs which it then fuffered ; ſo that it 


now appeared an object worthy of the ambition of its 
neighbours. The Mercian king Offa, deſirous of annex- 
ing it to his own territories, attacked Alric, and defeated 
him with great carnage ; but the victor was diverted from 
_ purſuing his ſucceſs by a fudden invaſion of Mercia from 
Wales 26; though, according to fome authors, he redu- 


ced the Kentiſh kingdom to a ſtate of entire ſubjection a. 
The duration of Alric's reign is faid to have extended to 


: thirty-four years. His fon Alcmund had been aſſociat- 


ed with him in regal ſway 3 . but that prince died before his | 
father, who, by this privation, — pg haſt of the fa- 


mily of Hengiſt 28. 
nn 


ee e en dn dr deaths 6c Mie was Kſputed 
by the factious leaders of the ſtate. The ſucceſsful can- 
didate was one Eadbert 29, ſurnamed Pren, whoſe reign 


was very ſhort and very unfortunate. Cenulf, king of 


Mercia, invaded his dominions, which he ravaged. with 


great fury. Eadbert, with all the forces he could muſter, 


gave battle to the intruder, by whom he was defeated and 


carried priſoner into the Mercian territories. Accord- 


26. The Saxons gave FO name of Walon or Weales to the country be- 


' tween the Severn and the Iriſh ſea, and the appellation of Weallas to its 
inhabitants, not, as ſome ſuppoſe, becauſe they were frangers (a: meaning 
which the word will bear) but on account of their Gallic origin. They 
alſo termed the ſouth-weſtern extremity of England by the name of 
 Cormweales, the latter part of which is ie of * ſame t with 


Weales above-mentioned.” 
27. Hen. Huntingd. lib. in—Brompt. _ - Chron. _ 
28. Gul. Malmſb. libel. r 
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ing to the Saxon its, he was deprived both of his , D. 


"= 


7 hands and eyes by is inhuman conqueror 30. | 796. 
. The victorious Mercian conferred the Kentiſh crown | 
on Cuthred, a perſon of his own kindred, who held 
4 it as his tributary 37. After an obſcure reign of nine A. D. 
x years, he reſigned his breath, and was ſucceeded, with 33. 
10 the conſent of Cenulf, by his ſon Baldred, who alſo 
© reigned as a vaſſal of the Mercian monarch. His reign, 
9 which laſted eighteen years, was concluded by the ſub- 
4 miſſion of Kent to the arms of Egbert, king of Weſſex, 
5 who, by the medium of his eldeft ſon Ethelwulf, totally = v5 
A defeated the troops of Baldred, and annexed the Kentiſh | 
I kingdom to his own dominions 3a. The vanquiſhed 
A prince fled from the field of battle, probably into Mer- 
* cia; and the reduction of Kent was quickly followed by 
F the ſubjection of the other Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, which 
18 Egbert ſucceſſively brought under his yoke, ſo as to unite 
5 the petty re of 25 * into one e 1 
Wan 33. N | 
ed 30. UE 8 Donelm.—Willam of Malmſbury affirms, that 
1 Cenulf releaſed him ſoon after he had conducted him into Mercia; and 
= that Eadbert then returned into Kent, but was not received by his fub- 
; Jes. How long, or in what manner, he afterwards lived, is uncertain, / 
of 31. Gulielm. Malmfb. lib. i. | : 
th 32. Ethel. lib. iii.—--Hen. Hunting: lib. iv. 
r, 33. The duration of the Kentiſh kingdom amounted to 366 years, viz. 
nd from 457, when Hengiſt aſſumed the regal title, to 823, when 1 its laſt king 


was vanquiſtied and gs ws by Egbert. 


— 0 ” 
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35 the + Kingdon 1s. r 


— 


Tur founder of this ſmall 8 we have already 
| ſeen, was Ella, who, after carrying on a war againſt the 
Britons, with ſome intermiſſion, for about fourteen years, 

A.D. dignified himſelf with the title of king of the South-Sax- 
ons. Though a prince. of courage and aftivity, he does 
not appear to have extended his conqueſts from this pe- 
riod. He was regarded as head of the Britiſh Saxons on 
the death of  Hengiſt, Obſerving the -difficulties by 
which the progreſs of his countryman Cerdic was ob- 
ſtructed, he favored him with occaſional aſſiſtance againſt 

the natives. He lived twenty- three years after his af- 

_ + ſumption of the royal title, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
py Ciſſa, who, if. he was brought over by his father 34, as 
he is faid to have been, muſt have lived at leaſt to the 

age of 113 ; a ſpace of time 0 ee * * 

period of human exiſtence. 

The reign of Ciſſa was more diſtinguiſhed by its long 
duration, than by any remarkable tranſactions that oc- 
curred in the courſe of it. He ruled over the South- 
Saxons in peace and obſcurity for ſeventy-ſix years. He 

built the city of Chicheſter 35, which he denor:inated Ci/- 

an- ceaſler, or the fortreſs of Ciſſa, whence aroſe the mo- 
dern name. Here he fixed his royal ſeat, and endeavour- 
34. The three ſons mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle to have accom- 
panied Ella into Britain, were Cymen, Wlencing, and Ciſſa. Their ar. 
rival was in 477, and Ciſſa died in 590. Perhaps the Ciſſa who came over 
with his father, died not long after, and another fon might have been 
born to lla, to whom he gave the ſame name; though it certainly is 
poſſible that the king of Suffex was the fame Cifla who was ae over 

by Alla. 

35. Hen. Ros. lib. ii. He alſo crected the town of Cubury, near 

Shoroham, long ſince ruined, | f ry G4 
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kind of dependetite on his powerful neighbour Cerdic, 


whom he ſometimes furniſhed with auxiliary troops. On + 


his dying without offspring, his kingdom was invaded 


and ſeiſed by the ambitious Ceaulin, king of Weſſex ; 


and though this arbitrary procedure was the chief pre- 


ed to render it populous and flouriſhing. He lived in a 


text for the league formed. againſt the Weſt-Saxon king, 


the confederate princes ſeemed to prove, by their ſuffer- 
ing Ceolric, the nephew and ſucceſſor of Ceaulin, to con- 
tinue the uſurpation of the throne of Suſſex, that their in- 
N ee denn e perſonal * 


political. 


Tt does not appear that any vaſt blogs: were 1 


by the ſovereigns of Weſſex to rule the South-Saxons, 


who were perhaps governed as provincials. They did 
not tamely acquieſce in the loſs of their independence, 


which they endeavoured to recover in the reign of Ceol- 
wulf, who had, ſucceeded his brother Ceolric. With 
this prince they hazarded an engagement, in which great 
loſs was ſuſtained by both parties ; but the Weſt-Saxons 
had the advantage, and the revolt was ſuppreſſed 36. 

Aſter a long interval of patience, they made another 


effort to releaſe themſelves from their dependence on the 


Weſt-Saxons. They embraced the opportunity of the 
diſtractions of Weſſex, when Penda, king of Mercia, had 
expelled Cenowalch, the Weſt-Saxon monarch, from his 


|  -dominions, and retained them in his own hands. On 


this occaſion, they conferred the title of king on a noble- 
man named Adelwalch, whom the uſurper of Weſſex did 
not'think proper to depoſe from his new dignity, Ceno- 
-walch, after his reſtoration, did not attempt to reduce 
the revolted South-Saxons, whoſe king remained obſcure- 
| ly independent, till Wulfer, who had ſucceeded Penda i in 
his turbulent ſpirit as well as in his throne, invaded Suſ- 
ſex with an army which had gained ſome adyantages in 


36. Chron, Sax. Hen. Hunt. lib. ii: 


A. D. 
39. 


645. 


8 


- 
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the Weſt-S2on- territories 37. Adelwalch, encounter- 
ing the invader, was vanquiſhed and made priſoner, and 


his kingdom was ſubjected to the Mercian yoke. The 


1 royal captive "was" conveyed into the dominions of his con- 


queror, who appears to have treated him with favor and 


indulgence. He was converted to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion during his captivity ;. and Wulfer elk anſwer-. 
ed for him at the baptiſmal font. | | 

The converſion of Adelvialetin was © cello "a 


45 I the recovery of his- Iiberty, with which he received from 


30 Wulferia donation of territory, comprehending the Ile 


of Wight and a part of Hampſhire, lately ſubdued, by the 
Mercian arms 38. Whether Adelwalch was at the fame 


time reſtored to the throne of Suſſex, is uncertain; but it 


= * * 
Xs 


5 is probable that he was; though it is the opinion of 


ſome authors, that he did not recover the ren 
. before the deceaſe of Wulfer. | 

After he had-regained the crown of Suſſex, be n 
in peace for ſome years; but was at length defeated and 


lain by a Weſt<Saxon invader. This was no other than 


the warlike Ceadwalla, who afterwards became king of 


Meſſex. Having been baniſhed from that kingdom by 
the jealouſy of Centwin, he entered Suſſex with a ſmall 
army of gallant followers, whom his popularity induced 


to attend him 39, Being attacked by Adelwalch, with a 


body of troops haſtily collected, he and bis adventurers 


fought with ſuch deſperate reſolution, that the South. 
Saxons loſt the honor of the day, and their king his life 40. 
It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that a fugitive prince, with an 
inconſiderable body of lawleſs youths, ſhould gain ſo 


- complete a victory over the forces of an eftabliſhed king- 


dom; but our aſtoniſhment. will ceaſe when we reflect, 
that Adelwalch had ſome time before ſent two of his beſt 


| "officers, with an army, into n to: affiſt Edric in 


en ee es e 38. Bed. lib. iv. cap. 13. 


39 Sul. Malmſþ, = Chron. 8a. — Bed. 40. Bed. lib. iv. cap. 15 


dethroniig 
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dad ere uncle Lotharius 4: z and that ſuch a dimi- 


nution of the fore of a kingdom ſo ſmall as that of Suſſex, 
muſt have greatly weakened the efforts of its ſovereign. 
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While the victorious Ceadwalla was proſecuting his 


ſucceſs in this kingdom, Berthun and Authun, the two 
commanders of the South. Saxon troops who ſupported 


the cauſe of Edrie, returned in triumph from their Kent- 
iſh expedition. They ſoon put a ſtop. to the ravages of 
the Weſt- Saxon prime, and expelled him from the coun- 
try which he had invaded. But their ſucceſs produced 
only a temporary effect. Ceadwalla being raiſed to the 


throne of Weſſex about this period, reſolved to return 
with an army into Suſſex, that he might reduce that king. ä 


dom into a provinèe of his dominions 42. 


Authun and Berthun, who had taken the reins of go- 


vernment into their own hands, on the death of Adel- 


walch, could not expect to remain long in the peaceable 
enjoyment of the South- Saxon royalty, while they had 
ſo b e a neighbour as the new ſovereign of Weſ⸗ 
ſex. Ceadwalla had no ſooner eſtabliſhed himſelf on his 
throne, than he marched into the territories of theſe joint 
kings, and fought with them a ſucceſsful battle, in which 
Berthun was lain 43. As the South-Saxons were unable 
to withſtand the ſuperior power of Weſſex, Authun ſub- 


mitted to Ceadwalla, and feems to have been permitted 


to reign as the vaſſal of that monarch. 


The inſignificance of this petty kingdom, and the im- 


perfection of the records of this period, have produced a 


chaſm in the hiſtory of Suſſex, from the laſt invaſion of 


Ceadwalla to the thirty- fourth year of the reign of Ina 
king of Weſſex. In that year the South- Saxons roſe in 


arms, wkth a view of retrieving their independence; but 


Ina quickly reduced the inſurgents to ſubmiſſion 44, 


47. Gul. Malmſb. lib. i, 42. Chron. Sax.—Gul. Malmſb.-—-Bed. 
43 Bed. lib, iv. ; 44- Chron. Sax.— Hen. Hunt. lib. iv. 


Several ; 
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Several years after this effort, they again pa ans | 


der the conduct of one Albert, and were again defeated 
by the arms of the Weſt-Saxon . their n 


being ſlain in the engagement 45. 


A. D. 
754. 


A 


7 


During the reign of the e "ROE in Weller, ; 
their impatience of the yoke again diſplayed itſelf. They 
elected a king of the name of Oſmond, who feems to 
have ruled over them for ſeveral years 46. But there is 


little reaſon to doubt that Cenulf, the ſucceſſor of Sige- 


bert, an active and ſpirited prince, ſpeedily took ſuch 
meaſures as recovered the ſubjection of the South- 
gaxcns to the crown of Weſſex. His power was ade- 
quate to the attainment of that end; and his inclination, 
perhaps, was equally ſtrong. We may therefore con- 
clude, that the kingdom of Suſſex again became a pro- 

vince of the Weſt- Saxon monarchy, in the former part 
of Cenulf's reign... Fram this provincial ſtate it never 


| emerged in the ſequel; and Egbert, the laſt ſovereign 


of Weſſex, inherited from Brithric, the ſucceſſor of 


Cenulf, the firm poſſeſſion of the South- Saxon territo- 
ries, before he commenced the execution, of his grand 
ſcheme of 1 ing * whole 1 under his domi- 


ee 


45. Matth. Weſtm. Flor. Vigorn. 
TW Flor, Vigorn. 
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Tax e of the hiſtory. of the FR on 
kingdom has been a ſubject of complaint among our mo- 
dern hiſtorians ; but, if ample records remained of the 
eyents and tranſactions of a kingdom ſo ſmall in extent, 
and ſo inconſiderable in reputation, little inſtruction, and 
leſs entertainment, would . be re from a pe- 
ruſal of its hiſtory. * - 
5 We have not a certain 3 of the time when 
Erchenwin founded this petty kingdom, the principal 
part of which had belonged to the dominions of Hengiſt 
and his immediate ſucceſſors Eſea and Octa. Whether 
it was ſevered from the Kentiſh crown in the reign of 
z Octa, or of his ſon Emeric, we have not ſufficient evi- 
| dence to determine; nor have the events of the reign of 
| its firſt-king been tranſmitted to our times. | 
| Erchenwin, dying in peace, was ſucceeded by bis 3 Cire.: - 
Sleda, who eſpouſed the daughter of Emeric king of 587. 
Kent. The year of Sleda's death is not aſcertained. 
The next king of Eſſex was Sebert, ſon of the preceding 
prince, 
Sebert was the firſt Chriſtian hw of the 8 7 
In his reign, the firſt church that was ever built in Lon- — * 
don, roſe in honor of St. Paul, by the direction of his 610. 
uncle Ethelbert, king of Kent 47, to whom he was tribu-- 
tary, Not long after, another Chriſtian church was 
erected on the ſite of the preſent abbey- church of Weſt. p. 
minſter 48, by order of Sebert, who, after a reign diſtin- 
guiſhed by no other works than thos of * and 


47. Bed. lib, il. . cap. 3-—Gul. Malmſb. d 
48. Gul. Malmſb.—This church e en n 6n the 
nin gf a Roman temple facred to Apollo, and that of S. Pail onthe fi 
nnen ä 3 
piety 
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o. Piety, left the crown to his three ſons, Sexred, Seward, 
616. and Sigebert, who reigned in conjunction. Theſe princes 
E re- eſtabliſned paganiſm, and expelled from their domi- 
nions Mellitus, the firſt biſhop of London 49. They af- 
terwards engaged in a war with the Weſt-Saxons, which 
terminated in the death of the three idolatrous brothers, 
623. who are ſaid to have been all killed in the fame battle 30. 
| Sigebert, furnamied the Little, the ſon of Seward, fut 
ceeded his father and uncles. From the obſcure reign of 
this prince, of whom no tranſactions are recorded, we 
paſs to that of his immediate ſucceſſor of the ſame name, 
who derived from his virtues the epithet of Good. © 
The Chriſtian religion, which had been Aiſcouraged 
and almoſt extinguiſhed? in the Eaſt-Saxon kingdom ſince 
the reign of Sebert, revived under the auſpices of Sige- 
| bert the Good. The Northumbrian' king Oſwy had the 
| Circ. merit of converting this prince from the errors of pagan- 
A. D.- iſm; and a prieft of the name of Cedda, who accompanied 
Steebert from the court of Oſwy to the Eaſt- Saxon me- 
tropolis, exerted his endeavours with great ſucceſs in pro- 
©" -  moting a knowledge of the doctrines of falvation. T he 
death of Sigebert, who ſeemed to merit a better fate, was 
N produced by the hand of violence. The circumſtances 
which attended it are worthy of mention. Cedda, who 
had been raiſed to the biſhopric of London, had excom- 
municated a nobleman for impurity; and notwithſtanding 
this ſentence, by which all converfation with the delin- 
quent was prohibited, the king repaired to his houſe to 
partake of a banquet to which he had been invited. The 
prelate chanced to meet his royal maſter returning from 
* the habitation of the excommunicated perſon. Enraged 
at Sigebert's neglect of the prohibition, the arrogant 
prieft uttered theſe words: © Becauſe thou haſt not ab- 
te ftained from the houſe of that excommunicate, in that 
* houfe thou _— die. 2 This prediction was ſoon * 


. Bod. Ib is. eap. $. © '50. Matth/Weſtm-Bed./lib ji. 
5 as | compliſhed ; 


- 
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| complilhed ; and- perhaps the conſcientious Cedda was 
indirectly concerned in the murder of his ſovereign. 


The agents who inflicted what the biſhop doubtleſs: re- 
garded as the vengeance of heaven on the profane king, 


7 
2³ 


A. D. 
— 


were two of Sigebert's relations, one of whom was the 
excommunicated nobleman, and the ſecond his brother. 


Theſe conſpirators are ſuppoſed by ſome to have been in- 


ſtigated to the commiſſion of this atrocious crime by 


their reſentment of the king's lenity and forbearance, in 


ſuffering the prelate to eſcape with impunity after having 
inſulted one of them with the anathemas of the church 5k, 
. Swithelm, brother of the murdered king, was not 
prevented by the aſſaſſins from aſcending the vacant 
throne. Of the life of this prince we read no particulars, 


except that he received baptiſm from the hands of Cedda,. 
at the court of Ethelwald king of the Eaft-Angles, who 


officiated at this initiatory ceremony as his ſponſor 53. 
| Sighere and Seba, on the death of Swithelm, jointly 
ruled the Eaſt-Saxon kingdoni. - 
lineally deſcended from Sebert, the former being the 
grandſon (by Sigebert the Little) of that prince's. ſon 
Seward, and the latter the younger fon of Seward, 


and ſpread gradually towards the north; and the Eaſt- 
Saxons being particularly afflicted with it, Sighere ab- 


1 ſurdly imagined that it was ſent as a puniſhment irom the 


gods of the Saxons, diſpleaſed at their deſertion of the re- 
lizion of their progenitors 53. Anxious. to ayert the 
reſentment of thoſe deities, he relapſed into the pagan 
worſhip, and many of his people imitated the royal ex- 
ample. His collegue, however, was not infected with this 


Theſe ſovereigns were 


this reign a peſtilence broke out in the ſouth of England, 


apoſtaſy; and his influence being exerted in ſupport of 5 


Chriſtianity, prevented paganiſm from preponderating in 
the Faſt-Saxon dominions. Wulter ay Merian, to 


31 Bed. lib. 111. 
| 7 Melia. lib. i. 


Gul. Malmfbe lib. i. 
33. Id ibid. 1 
N 1 


5%. Bed. lib. i, cap 22. 
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whom theſe two kings were vaſſals, affected a fervent 
zeal for the propagation of the Chriſtian faith; and he 


had no ſooner been informed of the relapſe of ſo many o 
their ſubjects, than he diſpatched a biſhop named Jaru- 
man to re- convert them; and the labors of this miſfionaryß 
are ſaid to have been ſucceſsful. Si ghere was perhaps re- 


claimed hy the perſuaſions of a devout Northumbrian 


princeſt whom he had eſpouſed, of the name of Adelfrith. 


This prince died before his uncle, who, after ruling the 


Eaſt-Saxons ſome years as their ſole king, embraced the 


monaſtic life in his declining age 54. 
On Seba's abdication, his crown had ſufficient 3 


to draw his ſon Sigheard from a monaſtery to which he 


had retired. Sigheard reigned conjunctly with his bro- 


ther Senfred. They died at no great dibance of time 


from each other, and were ſucceeded by Offa the ſon of 


Sighere, who, marrying a Mercian princeſs of a ſuper- 


ſtitious turn of mind, was prevailed upon by her to adopt 


a liſe of religious ſecluſion. Repairing to Rome, in 
company with Cenred king of Mercia, who was infected 


with the ſame enthuſiaſm of devation, he ſubmitted to the 


' monaſtic tonſure, and deprived his ſubjects of the ſway of. 


a prince whoſe virtues and qualifications, before they 


were clouded with the prejudices of . pious indolence, | 
_ promiſed them the bleflings of a juſt and moderate admi- 


niſtration 55. 


The next Eaſt-Saxon king was Selred; dl "MN 


4 Sigebert the Good, whoſe reign was extended to thirty- 


AD. 
747. 


2 Gul. Malmſb,—Chron. Sax. 


eight years, though we are not appriſed of the events 


with which/it was attended, or of the particulars of that 


violence 56 which is faid' to have cloſed it. He was the 


laſt prince of the family of Erchenwin.. 
Three other perſons are recorded to have unn 


: filled. the Eaft-Saxon throne from the death of Selred, 


n "22 85. Chron ax f. ces i. 5 


* 
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namely, S withred, gigeric, and Sigered, who ruled as KOO 
pendents on the Mercian kings. Of theſe three princes, 
Swithred is ſuppoſed by ſome, and Sigered by others, to 
have been the laſt, However that be, we can affirm 
with certainty, that the laſt king of Eſſex, ſoon after the 4 vb. 
reduction of that kingdom from which this was originally 824. 
diſmembered, was obliged to ſubmit to the power of the 
fortunate. Egbert, who at length effected a coalition of. 
the lerne Anglo- Saxon kingdoms into one monarchy. 


$ KOT... iv. 
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Or che plneipa events tile the eftabliſment * | 
the Saxons. i in that extenſive territory lying between the 
Forth and the Humber, we have already treated. We 
have mentioned, that the regal” title was not aſſumed by 
any of the chiefs of theſe coloniſts, till the arrival of Ida, 
who founded the Bernician kingdom, which was ſoon 
followed by the erection of that of Deira. The limits of 
both theſe Kingdoms have alſo been communicated to the 1 
reader. 3 
With reſpect to Ida, we have reaſon to believe, 3 ; 
the character given of him by one of the beſt of our an- 
cient hiſtorians 57, that he filled the throne of Bernicia 
with diſtinguiſhed credit to himſelf, and advantage to his 
| ſubjects. His ability-in war reſtrained the attempts of his 
neighbours 3 while his wiſdom and integrity qualified him 
to act as the diſpenſer of juſtice and happineſs to his peo- 
ple. He died in the thirteenth year after: his landing in * 
Britain. yp his yOu Bebba, who gave her name to a l 


32 : 


A. D. 
547. 
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— 
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| catractethich: Ida built as the capital, of his. dominions 38, | 


he had ſeveral children, the eldeſt of whom, Adda, ſuc. 
ceeded him on the thrane. Nothing is recorded of the 


reign of Adda, or of Clappa, Freothulf, Theodoric, and 


Ethelric, who ſucceſſively ruled the kingdom of Bernicia 


for thirty years from the deceaſe of Ida 9. | 
During the reigns of all theſe kings, Alla ſtill governed 


the neighbouring kingdom of-Deira, of which he was the 


founder. By marrying his daughter Acca to Ethelfrid, 
the ſon and co-adjutor of Ethelric, he was the uninten- 


tional promoter of the union of the two kingdoms in the 


perſon of his ſon-in-law, to the prejudice of his own ſon's 
right to the Deirian ſucceſſion. 


Ethelric, who was a ſon of the illuſtrious Ida, died af- 


ter a ſhort reign, ſurviving Alla two years. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Ethelfrid, who, by the expulſion of Edwin, the 


infant ſon of Alla, uſurped thoſe territories to which that 
prince had a ſuperior claim 60. He thus united into one 


monarchy all the Anglo-Saxon poſſeſſions to the north of 


the Humber; and the names of Deira and Bernicia were 


ſunk for a time in the general denomination of Northum- | 


berland. He was a pfince of great courage, capacity, 


and ambition, and was the only Saxon monarch who diſ- 


dained and refuſed ſubſerviency to the authoritative de- 


mands of Ethelbert king of Kent. 

A war having broken out between Ethelfrid and Aidan 
king of the Scots, ſeveral engagements happened between 
them, the laſt of which was particularly unfortunate to 


the Scottiſh monarch, who loſt the greater part of his 
forces 67, and was ſoon after brought to his grave by the 


FRETS of age, co-operating with the uneaſineſs of 
mind occaſioned by ſo ruinous a defeat. | It appears that 


58. eg now Bamborovgh * Northumberland. He firſt 


f 855 ſurrounded it with paliſades, and afterwards with a wall. Mat, n. 


61. Chron. Sax.— Red. lib. i Ford. 3 lib. v. 


59. Flor. Vigorn. 5 60. Gul. Malmfb. lib, i. cap. 3. 


the 
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the Britons of Strath-cluyd 62 had agreed to join Aidan 
on this occaſion; but they did not perform their promiſe. 
Ethelfrid's victory was dearly purchaſed; for he loſt his 


brother n with all the . which that . 


commanded. 
Ethelfrid afterwards wager war with the Britons, from 


whom he wreſted ſome territories bordering on North- 


Wales. In the progreſs of his conqueſts, he advanced 
towards Cheſter, then a conſiderable town. The Britons 
marched to attack him with an appearance of confidence. 

Both armĩes being ready for the onſet, the Northumbrian 
king diſcerned a body of men, in eccleſiaſtical habits, 
planted near the Britiſh troops. He inquired who they 
were, and for what purpoſe they were there aſſembled 3 


and being informed that they were prieſts and monks, 


who had come out to pray for the ſucceſs of their coun- 
trymen, he remarked to his officers, that theſe men, tho? 


unarmed, were as much his enemies, as thoſe who in- 


tended to fight againſt him. He inſtantly ordered a party 
of his ſoldiers to attack them; and though a Britiſh 


officer, named Brocmail; had been poſted near them for 


their protection, he proved unfaithful- to his truſt, and 
| fled with his detachment from the firſt charge of the 
enemy. Thus were the unreſiſting devotees expoſed to 
a furious maſſacre ; and, out of more than 1200 of them, 


the 3 of thoſe who en ſcarcely amounted to 


fifty 63. 

The army of Ethelfrid then gave battle to the Britiſh 
hoſt ; and though it might have been expected, that the 
ſuperſtition of a a e would have given them a con- 


62. A petty e or e had been erected by the Britons. in 
that part of Scotland which was ſituated to the weſtward between the 


walls of Antoninus and Severus; and it alſo extended at one time into 


Lancaſhire; It is ſtyled. by old writers regnum Cumbrenſe, or the Cumbrian 
kingdom. Its capital was Alcluyd, now Dumbarton. 

63. Nic. Triveti 11. a Speltn. Concil, vol. i. Bed. lib. ii ** 
rompt. | | 
Yor. I. * 5 | Ts ; Es fdence 
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fidence of ſucceſs over ſuch facrilegious deſtroyers of the 
miniſters of religion, yet the effect ſeems to have been 


very different; for the flanghter of the perſons on whoſe 


| prayers they in ſome meaſure depended for victory, ap- 


| peared to them fo ominous, that their ſpirits were greatly f 
depreſſed, and they did not diſplay that vigor which per- 
haps would otherwiſe have marked their reſiſtance... But 
though the Saxons entirely defeated them, the victors | 
fuſtained no ſmall loſs 64. 


_ Ethelfrid, purſuing his blow, reduced Cheſter to > ſpeedy 
fubmiſſion, and proceeded to the monaſtery of Bangor, 


which had furniſhed thoſe eccleſiaſtics whom he had 


| Htely deſtroyed. He gave orders for the total demolition 


of that very extenſive building ; and, when this command 
had been executed, he marched onward into North- 


Wales, where, if we may believe one author 65; he was 


oppoſed by three Britiſh princes, who compelled him to 
retire into the Northumbriar territories, after he had Joſt 
10,000 of his men ; but this anecdote cannot be admitted 


among the facts of thefe times without a more ample 
fanction. 


During theſe tranſactions, Eduin, the brother-in-law 


| af Ethelfrid, had led the life of a wandering fugitive. He 
| had been conveyed, it is ſaid, into North- Wales, when 


very young, and had there met. with a friendly reception 


from Cadwan, the ſovereign of that prineipality-z but the 
Intervention of a domeſtic miſunderſtanding rendered it 


'__ expedient for him to leave this prince's dominions, and 


provide for his fafety in ſome other part of the iſland, 
After long and hazardous peregrinations, he found pro- 


: tection in the Mercian court, and even eſpouſed the 


daughter of Ceorl 66, who afterwards aſcended that throne. 
At length, his place of retreat being diſcovered by Ethel- 
frid, he retired among the Eaſt-Angles, whoſe king Red- 


wald received him with great cordiality. 


64. Bed. lib, ii. cap. 2. b5. Triver above quoted. : 66. Bed. lib. i 
| OE The 


* his preſent ſituation, when Ethelfrid, hearing of the 
aſylum he had gained at the Eaſt-Anglian court, earneſtly 
ſolicited Redwald to deliver up the fugitive prince. That 


the affair, and appealed to two of the ſtrongeſt paſſions 
which can influence the human breaſt, the love of money, 


hand, with the vengeance of, a powerful monarch, if he 


friends whom his great qualities and engaging addreſs | 
had procured him ih the court of Eaſt-Anglia, informed 
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The ſon of Alla had not long enjoyed the convenience 


monarch at firſt reſiſted a demand in which the laws of 
hoſpitality forbade him to acquieſce. Ethelfrid ſtill preſſed 


and the fear of danger. He offered the Eaſt-Anglian 
king a conſiderable ſum for the ſurrender or deſtruction 
of Edwin's perſon, and threatened him, on the other 


ſhould continue to protect the Deirian prince. Redwald, 
aware of the ſuperior power of the king of Northumber- 
land, and anxious to prevent a war which might en- 
danger his own ſafety and that of his people, was on the 
point of ſacrificing. his honor and generoſity to the i im- 
pulſe of fear, and the preſervation of what e to be J 
his more immediate intereſts . | | | 
While the mind of Redwald was wavering upon the pr 
final anſwer he ſhould give to the promiſes and threats of : 
Ethelfrid, his gueſt waited the event with a fortitude 
worthy of his royal deſcent.” At length, one of thoſe 


him that the king had adopted the determination of re- 
ſigning him into the hands of the Northumbrian envoys. 
This intimation was accompanied with an offer of aid to 
facilitate the prince's elcape 'from the danger with which 
he was threatened. Edwin rejected this propoſition, as 


| implying a diſtruſt of the Eaſt-Anglian monarch, who 


had hitherto behaved to him with the ſtrongeſt appear- 
ances of friendſhip. | After he had diſmiſſed this friend, 
an adventure is faid to have happened t to him, which has 


67. Gul. weng. ib, i— Bad. bs 5 195 | 
gd = been 
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been treated as miraculous, by the monkiſh writers. He 


-was: ſuddenly accoſted in the gloom of night, by a ſtran- 


ger, who, after a ſhort prefatory converſation, engaged, : 


on condition of Edwin's grateful remembrance upon a 


future occaſion, when the ſign which he now uſed ſhould 


be repeated, to divert Redwa:d from his new formed deſign 


of ſurrendering him to his great enemy 63, This ſtory, 
when diveſted of the trappings of fable, may perhaps be 


reſolved into the following fact; that a perſon who had 


embraced Chriſtianity, and who, in the warmth of zeal 


for his new religion, was eager to contribute to it's ex- 


tenſion, conceived a wiſh to pre- engage, in ſo glorious a 


cauſe, a prince whom, he had reaſon to believe, the ſo- 
vereign of Eaſt- Anglia would ultimately determine to af- 


ſiſt in the recovery of his paternal throne. | 
After Redwald had reſolved to defert the cauſe of his 


n his queen, commiſerating the fate to which ſuch a 


determination would inevitably fubject the prince, expoſ- 


tulated with her conſort on the turpitude and difgrace 


of betraying into the hands of his blood-thirſty enemy 


an amiable youth, whoſe confidence in his honor merited 
a continuance of that protection which he had promiſed 


him on his firſt arrival. Her remonſtrances and exhor- 


tations at length prevailed ; and: Redwald, no longer ir- 
reſolute, embraced the intereſts of his young protege with 
all the ardor of friendſhip. . He would not content him- 


felf with a defenſive reſiſtance to the invaſion which he 
had cauſe to expect from the diſappointed Northumbrian, 


 _ "but prepared for carrying on an offenſive war in the do- 


Minions of that monarch, He executed this refolution 
with ſuch ſpirit and celerity, as ſeemed to augur a fortu- 


nate iſſue. He Tevied an army without delay, and form- 
. ed it into three diviſions ; the firſt of which he intruſted 


to his fon An, while he 1 aſſumed the com- : 
6 Bed. Bb, 8 
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na of the ſecond, and nnn the third to the con- | 


duct of Edwin 69. 


The king of 1 ai did not expect ſo 


28 


deciſive a meaſure, was not prepared for the adequate de- 


fence of his territories. But, far from giving way to de- 
ſpair, he aſſembled all the forces he could taſtily collect, 


and met his invaders on his ſouthern frontiers. He fierce- 
by attacked Regner's diviſion, while the two other bodies 
of the Eaſt-Anglian army were at ſome diſtance. He 
was ſucceſsful over this corps, which he routed with con- 


fderable ſlaughter, killing Regner with his own hand 70. | | 
Redwald had by this time come up with the ſecond di - 


; viſion, and Edwin cloſely followed him. The courage 


of the former was invigorated by the deſire of avenging 


the death of his ſon, while the latter was animated by 


every motive that could ſtimulate an injured prince to 
action. Ethelfrid, not diſmayed by the firm countenanee 


of his enemies, attacked them with great impetuoſity, 


A.D, 
617. 


and exhibited the moſt conſpicuous proofs” of perſonal EA 
prowels,” But, after an obſtinate conflict, his troops be- 


gan to give way, and were at laſt thrown into irreparable 
diſorder 3 while their ſovereign, unable to rally them, 


ruſhed into the heat of the battle, and ſurrendered his life 
to the ſwords of his adverſaries. His death completed 
che victory of the Eaſt-Angles, who b e the _—_ 
part of the Northumbrian army 77, Kis 

Redwald now proſecuted his march to the northward, 


| and, with remarkable facility, took poſſeſſion. of all the 


Saxon territories beyond the Humber, He gave, on this 
occaſion, an MEG: 5 his abſtinence; _ moderation; 


69. Hen. Hunting. ub. Be, lib. ii. cap. r2—Gul. Malmſb. lib. i. 
cap. 3. 70, J. Brompt. Chron — Bed. lib. ii. | 

71. Chron, Sax. p. 27.---Brompt. Chron,---Gul. Malmſb. Ib. i.—Hen, 
Hunt. et Bed. lib. ii. The kingdom of Deira was the ſcene of this en- 
gagement, which took place near the eaſtern banks of the river Idel, on | 
” borders of Yorkſhire and No: tinghamſhire. Camden, 
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for he not only conferred on Edwin the crown of Deira, 
the only kingdom which that prince could juſtly claim, 


but alſo elevated him to the throne of Bernicia, which the 


Eaſt-Anglian eonquetor might, without injury or breach 


of honor to his friend, have appropriated to himſelf ; 


though, perhaps, he would have acted with greater pro- 


priety, in the eye of ſtrict juſtice and morality, if he had 
raiſed to the Bernician throne one of the ſeven ſons of 


Ethelfrid, innocent as they were of their father's crimes. 


- The: new king of Northumberland commenced his 
adminiſtration with the true fpirit of a patriot king. He 


enacted the wiſeſt laws for fecuring the peace of the com- 


. 


munity, and eſtabliſhed admirable regulations for promot- 


ing the proſperity of his people. The police which he 


introduced was ſo perfect, that acts of violence and ra- 
pine, which had been frequent in the reign of his prede- - 
eeſſor, were, in his aan almoſt unknown to the ee 


of the Northumbrians 72. | 
On the death of Redwald, "PM abit to ich ſupre- 


maty of the heptarchical confederacy; and none but the 
joint kings of Weſſex, Cinigiſil and Cuichelm, ventured 
to diſpute his powerful pretenſions. Hoſtilities having 
taken place between theſe princes and the Northumbrian 
monarch, the latter ſpeedily reduced his antagoniſts ta 


ſubmiſſion 73. All oppoſition being thus quelled by the 
efficacy of his arms, he was ga Omg? as lord para- 


85 mount of the Saxon ſtates 4. PTR, 


72. Bed. lib. 11. cap. 14. Thie author 1 — a young Wo- 
man might have walked over all his territories with an infant in her 


arms, and à purſe of gold in her hand, without receiving the leaſt injury. 


Beſides that attention to the police which produced ſuch a ſtate of ſe- 
curity and order, Edwin diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his regard for the ac- 
commodation of travellers, for whom he cauſed wells to be dug, and fur- 


* iſhed wick ladles of brafs ; and though profeſſional robbers are not very 


ſerupulous of ſeiſing even the implements or materials ſacred to hoſpin 


ns tality, no inſtance occurred of the loſs of any of theſe brazen ee 


78. Beg. lib. ü. 5 1 74. Chron. 8 - 
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Cuichelm the Weſt-Saxon ſubmitted with reluctance ,, Dp. 


to the ſuperiority of Edwin; and his envy of the repu- 


tation of that prince, jealouſy of his power, and impati- 


ence of any kind of ſubjection to him, prompted him ts 


an act of the moſt infamous treachery. A meſſenger, 
charged with ſecret inſtructions from Cuichelm, repair- 
ed to the court of Edwin 75, where his capacity of envoy 
procured him a ready introduction to the royal preſence, 


Approaching the king on pretence of communicating 


to him the ſentiments of his maſter, he began to confer 


with him, then drew an envenomed dagger, and aimed a a 


furious ſtroke at the breaſt of Edwin. Lilla, one of the 


courtiers who attended him, diſplayed, on this occaſion, 


a warmth of attachment which reflects honor on himſelf, 
as well as on the ſovereign who experienced his loyalty. 


 Perceiving the very critical danger of the Northumbrian 


king, he interpoſed himſelf between the weapon of the 
aſſaſſin and the perſon of Edwin, and received the blow 
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626. 


which would otherwiſe have diſpatched that prince. Such 


was the force with which the dagger had been directed, 


that, after penetrating the body of Lilla, who quickly ex- 
pired, it gave the king a wound not very flight. The 
royal guards endeavoured to prevent the further effects of 

the deſperate fury of the Weſt-Saxon meſſenger; but 


they did not put an end to his life before he had ſacri- 
ficed another victim, named Frodheri. 76, 


This attempt on the life of Edwin ſeems, in it's con- N 
ſequences, to haye contributed, i in ſome meaſure, to his 
dereliction of the pagan ſyſtem of worſhip, He had, 


before this period, ſubſtituted, in the room of Quoenbur- 


ga, his deceaſed Mercian wife, a Chriſtian princeſs of the 


name of Ethelburga, the daughter of Ethelbert king of 


95. This prince was then at a country-ſeat on the banks of the Der- 


5 went, diſtant ſix of ſeven _ from York; W to be near che pre · 
ſent Aldby. 


6, Bed. lb. ii. cap, 9. 
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"A. p. 3 Her efforts for his converſien had hitherto been 
626. fruitleſs, though ſeconded by the arguments of Paulinus, 
a biſhop whom ſhe had brought with her from the Kent- 
iſh court. But a promiſe was now procured from the 
king, that, if the God of the Chriſtians would ſuffer 
him to recover of his wound, and take vengeance an thoſe 
who had perfidiouſly aimed at his deſtruction, he would 
become a convert to the faith of Chriſt. On the evening 
that ſucceeded the attempt of the aſſaſſin, his queen, after 
' a tedious and difficult labor, was delivered of her firſt 
child; an event which gave great ſatisfaction to Edwin, 
and furniſhed Paulinus with an opportunity of more effec- 
tually recommending to him the worſhip of a deity who 
had thus preſeryed. his conſort from imminent danger, 
and himſelf from the horrors of aſſaſſination. The king, 
in a moment of devout gratitude, conſented that his infant 
daughter ſhould receive baptiſm, with twelve of the do- 
meſtics of his court 77. | | 
As ſoon as his recoyery has be aſſembled an 
army, and marched into Weſſex, to puniſh the late act of 
treacherous violence. He defeated the forces of Cui- 


chelm and his royal collegue, ravaged their dominions, t 
put to death thoſe whom he ſuſpected to have been ac- b 
complices in the plot for his aſſaſſination, and having re- e 
duced the Weſt Saxon kings to that vaſſalage which they. | c 
had endeayoured to ſhake off, returned in triumph to the | 
Northumbrian kingdom 78. ti 


Notwithſtanding his recovery, and his 2 over the | 
Weſt-Saxons, he deferred the accompliſhment of his pro- 


_ miſe relative to his adoption of Chriſtianity, till he had of 
conſidered it maturely i in his mind, as one who was un- cf 
willing t to embrace a new creed before he had been fully 

ä convinced of it's ſuperiority to the ſyſtem which had mg 

at « 

77. Bed. lib. ji. cap. 9.—Matthew of Weſtminfter makes the nurber 5 tho 

| of theſe new Chriſtians amount to thirty. - : | | 8 
78. Ped, lib. ii. . 5 a 


long 
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long prevailed among his countrymen. After frequent 
conferences with Coiffi, the high prieſt of his preſent re- 
ligion, and Paulinus, a profeſſor of the new faith pro- 
poſed for his acceptance, he convoked a general aſſembly, 
that he might learn the ſentiments of his ſubjects on the 


reſpective merits of Chriſtianity and paganiſm. As it was 


univerſally ſuppoſed that the king was inclined to the for- 
mer, the members of the wittena-gemot acquieſced in the 


preference of the Chriſtian doctrines. This meeting was 


followed by the deſtruction of the idols which the Nor- 
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thumbrians had hitherto adored 79, and the baptiſm- f 


Edwin, his family, and the majority of his people 80. 


This prince, in amplitude of power and Jominion, not 


only ſurpaſſed all the Anglo-Saxon kings Bis cotempo- 
raries, but thoſe alſo. who had reigned hefore him. He 
extended the conqueſts of his predeceſſor Ethelfrid by the 
reduction of the iſles of Angleſey and Man, and com- 
pelled the Britons. of Wales to acknowledge his ſupre- 


| macy by the payment, of a tribute, His proſperity ſeems. 


to have had an ill effect, on his diſpoſition, which it ele- 


vated to a degree of haughtineſs that could not but wound 


the feelings of the other princes of the heptarchy, who 
became jealous of his power, and deſirous of limiting that 


extent of e en he claimed over hn Sen 


— 


confederacy SORES 3 

Penda, who now filled the throne of 1 was dif. 
tinguiſhed by a reſtleſs. eagerneſs. of enterpriſe, a bru- 
tal ferocity of temper, and a great averſion to the Chriſ- 
tian religion. He bore with impatience che ſuperiority 
of the Northumbrian king, and reſolved. to ſeiſe the earli- 


eſt opportunity of cruſhing his power, F or this purpoſe 5 


79. The high prieſt Coiffi, to teſtify the ſincerity of his conyerfion, 
marched at the head of the ſubordinate prieſts, and, by darting a javelin 
at one of the idols i in the prone 3 5 ſet the as of IE 
thoſe i images. Bede. 

80. Bed. lib. ii i.---Gul, Malmſb. lib. i. 


K. os FRED lib, i i. 3 5 TY ib. li,---Hey. Flat lb. i. 


he 
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. be entered into a league with Cadwallon, prince of North- | 


633. 
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Wales, who wiſhed to be relieved from the burthen and 
diſgrace | of tributary ſubmiſſion. The two confederates, 


having aſſembled their reſpective forces, formed a junc- 
tion, and proceeded into Vorkſhire, where Edwin, Who 
had learned their intentions, received them with an un- 
daunted countenance. The battle was long dubious, not- 


withſtandihg the great advantage of the allied princes in 
point of number. At length, victory inclined to the ſide 


of the invaders, who flew Edwin, his eldeſt ſon” Osfrid, 
* anda great multitude of the Northumbrian troops 82. 
Thus died the illuſtrious Edwin, in the forty-eighth 


year of his age, ( in the eye of man (ſays Milton) worthy 


of 4 more pehceful end,” He ſhone in the capacities of 
_ warrior, a legiſlator, and a politician. His ſubjects 


were happy under his adminiſtration, and long regretted 


his untimely cataſtrophe, which was ſucceeded by a courſe 


of the moſt furious and deſtructive ravages, committed in 
the territories of the vanquiſhed by the forces of Penda 


and Cadwallon. Great numbers of both ſexes were put 


to the ſword by theſe favage conquerors, who ſeemed to 


be inflamed with a thirſt of human blood, Edfrid, the ſe- 
cond ſon of Edwin by Quoenburga, endeavoured to avert; 


þy ſubmiſſion; the violence of the enemy, and ſurrender- 


ed himſelf into the hands of the Mercian king, from 


whom, as a Saxon and a relation to his mother, he ex- 


pected to receive a greater £ ſhare of favor than from 


bis Britiſn ally. Penda affected to tre: 


t him at firſt with 


an appearance of humanity ; ; but, in a ſhort time, ordered 


him to be maſfatred in his preſence, Ethelburga, the wi- 


5 dow of Edwin, hot thinking her perſon ſafe amidſt theſe 


ſcenes of horror, embarked with her children, and arriv- 


ag ey in the dominions of her ny Eadbald, where | 


| C5 hen 822 p. 29 Bed * ii. d. Wen. | 
8 5 ; , N. thy 
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the ended. her life in a LN of her own founda- 
tion 93, 


After a ſhort intarregniums dog which the Northum- 


brian territories were expoſed to all the fury of devaſta- 
tion, the people proceeded to the election of ſovereigns, 


2 


under whom they might more effectually reſiſt the bar- 


barity of their fierce invaders. From a jealous unwilling- 


neſs to commit the whole kingdom of Northumberland 
into the hands of one monarch, they recurred to that wo- 


Ethelfrid; and while Oſric, a couſin-german of Edwin, 


was permitted to reign over Deira, Eanfrid, the eldeſt of *: 
Ethelfrid's ſons, was gratified with the title of king of 


Bernicia 34, Theſe two princes had been initiated in 


the Chriſtian faith, the former having been baptized by 


Paulinus, and the latter having undergone that ceremony 
in Scotland, whither he and his brothers had retired on 
the death of their father 85. 


The new kings, ſoon after their acceſſion, relapſed i in- 


to the errors of paganiſm; and the monkiſh writers con- 
ſider their deaths, which happened in the ſame year with 
their deſertion of Chriſtianity, as the judgment of Heaven 


vpon their apoſtaſy. While Oſric was beſieging Cadwal- 
lon in the city of Vork, the latter made a ſudden erup- 
tion, and quickly routed the beſiegers, who loſt their 


leader in the conflict. The Bernician king was not more 


fortunate ; for, being preſſed by Cadwallon, he ſurrender. 

ed to that prince, by whom he was inſtantly ſacrificed 86, 
The Britiſh conqueror proſecuted his ſucceſs with ex- 

treme inhumanity, his rancour being increaſed by the ef. 


long duration. Oſwald, the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Ethel - 


frid, who had returned with Eanfrid from the court of 


Donald king of Scotland, aſſembled 4 body of i 


83. Bed. lib. ii. 84. Chron. _ p. 46: Bed. lib. ii. 
95. Bed, lib. ii i.—Buchan. lib, W 86. Bed. lib. ii. 


\ 


whoſe. 


' fold diviſion of it which had prevailed before the reign of | 


634. 


forts of the Northumbrians. But his triumph was not of . 


Ns | wt reſolute ſpirit compenſated for the ſmallneſs of their 
number, and marched againſt the prince of North-Wales, 


635. 


. 
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The two armies met in the county of Northumberland, 


. Ofwald had encamped in a ſtrong poſt, which Cadwallon 


attempted to force ; but an arrow pierced the heart of 
the Britiſh prince as he was advancing, and a general con- 
fuſion inſtantly pervaded his army. The Northumbrians, 
ſallying from their camp, profited by the diſorder which 


the death of Cadwallon had produced, and obtained a 


ſpeedy and deeifive victory. Such of the Britons as 


eſcaped the carnage of the day, fled precipitately into 


their own diſtricts; while Oſwald ſolemnly returned 


thanks to the God of the Chriſtians for his ſucceſs, and 


gave che ſcene of battle the denomination of Heaven- 


field, in teftirnony of what he regarded as the manifeſt 


interpoſition of Heaven in behalf of himſelf and 3 op- 


preſſed Northumbrians 87. 


The. victor took immediate poſſeſſion of Bendel and 
Deira, having a claim to the former in his father's right, 


and ſome pretenſions to the latter as the grandſon of Alla 
by Acea, though one, if not both, of the ſons of Edwin | 


by Ethelburga, ſtill ſurvived, whoſe chjay to Deira was 


| preferable to that of Oſwald. 

Peace and order were again introduced PR the king- 
dom of Northumberland, by the ſedulous endeavours of 
Ofwald, who was qualified, both by his abilities and vir- 


tues, for retrieving the affairs both of the church and 
ſtate, and reſtoring the bleſſings of good government. In 


conſequence of the education which he had received i in 
Scotland, he was the moſt learned and intelligent of all 
the Anglo-Saxon pines, Such was his reputation, that 


| 37. Bed. lib. iii. cap. 2.—Matth, Weſtm. — This battle is ſuppoſed: to 


have been fought. near the ſouthern borders of the tounty of Northum- 
berland, not ſar from the wall of Severus. Authors differ with regard to 


the exact fituation ; ſome placing it at Halidon, Dt at Benfield, forns 


hae and others at Cogkley, 3 / 
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| he was deemed worthy of ſucceeding Edwin in the ſupe- 


riority over the kings of the heptarchy 83. The only de- 


253 


fect in his character ſeems to have been an enthuſiaſm of 


devotion, which rendered him a prey to FR: artifices of 


the monks and clergy. 
The fame and power of Oſwald at length rouſed the 


jealouſy of Penda, the turbulent Mercian, who, eager to 


| ſhake off his dependence on a ſuperior, denounced war 


againſt the Northumbrian potentate. After occaſional 


| hoſtilities between them, a deciſive engagement cloſed 


the reign of Oſwald, who loſt his life in the field. The 


brutal Penda cut the body of the vanquiſhed king in 
pieces, which he exhibited on ne” as of his 
ſucceſs 89. ; 


The Mercian monarch now . thoſe ravages 


with which he and his Britiſh confederate had accompa- 
nied their victory over Edwin. He penetrated as far as 


Bebbanburgh, the Bernician capital, a walled town of 
ſome ſtrength. Having made ſome unſucceſsful aſſaults 


on the walls, he piled up againſt them a large quantity of 


wood ; and, at a time when the wind blew towards the 


town, he ſet fire to the pile; but the flames, by a ſudden 


change of the wind, were blown on his troops with ſuch 


force as to occaſion the death of ſome of them. Penda, * 


thus diſappointed, and impatient of the length of a regular 
ſiege, quitted the Northumbrian territories, and gave the 
people an opportunity of filling the vacancy in the go- 
vernment. They beſtowed the crown of Bernicia on Oſ- 
wy, another ſon of Ethelfrid ; but that of Deira-remained 
unappropriated, till it was conferred, in the ſucceeding | 
year, on Oſwin, the ſon o Ofric RE. : 


* * 


83. Chron. Sax. | 

89. This victory was gained at a place then called abet which 
Camden places at Oſweſtry in Shropſhire, concluding that it received the 
latter appellation from the fall of Oſwald on that ſpot. Bede has re- 
counted many miracles pretended to have been wrought by the remains 
of this prince, whoſe piety procured him the reputation of a ſaint. 


90. * lib. iii 3 Chron. | | The | 
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The characters of Oſwy and Oſwin were vety different : 


| from each other. The former was active and ambitious ; 


AD. 


wo 


the latter was full of Chriſtian meekneſs, inoffenſive hu- . 
mility, and pious indolence. Oſwy was ſtrongly deſirous 


of becoming "maſter of the Deirian kingdom; and he 
probably fomented divi fions in the court of Ohyin, that 


he might meet with leſs reſiſtance to his unjuſt deſigns, 


When the king of Bernicia found his "meaſures. ripe for 
action, he levied an army, and marched towards the do- 
minions of his Deirian neighbour, who, being unable to 


muſter a force ſufficiently ftrong or well-provided to op- 


poſe Oſwy, diſbanded the troops which he had collected, 
and retired with one attendant to the habitation of a no- 
bleman named Hunwald. This wretch betrayed the con- 
fidence of his unfortunate maſter, and delivered him into 
the hands of Oſwy, who ordered him to be deprived of 
his exiſtence 91. 


The ſubjects of the prince ſo 8 treated, re- 


| ſented the conduct of Oſwy with ſuch warmth, that he 


did not reap the fruit which he expected from the mur- 


der. They nominated his nephew Ethelwald, ſon of 


Oſwald, to the government of Deira; and this prince 
maintained himſelf on the throne 1 33 the efforts of 
| wes bo ambition 92 


The Bernician king, nn of the power and 
the daring ſpirit of Penda the Mercian, who, notwith- 


i ſtanding his advanced age, was the terror of all the 


A. D. 
653- 


neighbouring princes, endeavoured to ſecure him in his 
intereſt by an alliance between their families. He effet- 


ed the marriage of his ſon Alfred ts Cyneburga, the 
daughter of Penda ; and this affinity T4 produced another 
matrimonial connexion between the Mercian and Nor- 
thumbrian families, Alchfleda, the daughter of Oſwy, be- 


ng ONE by her father on Peada, the ſon of - at 93, 
Malmfb, lib, i.—Bed. lb. iii, cap. 14. | 
— 93. Ibid, | 
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| Theſe: ties of union, however, were weak tens 1 


on the fanguinary ſpirit of the Mercian tyrant, who, hav- 
ing concluded a treaty. of confederacy with Ethelwald 


king of Deira, and Ethelhere king gf the Eaſt-Angles, 


invaded the dominions of Ofwy, and ravaged them with- 
out mercy. The Bernician ftrove to avert from his 
country, by valuable preſents, the miſcries of devaſtation ; 
but Penda rejected every offer of this kind, and ſeemed 
determined on the deſtruction of Oſwy. In this emer- 
geney, the latter made a vow, that he would devote his 


654. 


infant daughter to a nunnery, and furniſh lands for the 


endowment of twelve monaſteries, if the Almighty would 
deliver him from the attempts of his enemies. He then 
marched to the ſouthward with as great a force as he 


could raiſe, and met the combined army of his antago- 
niſts. The veteran Penda proceeded to the attack, with 
his uſual fierceneſs, and Ethelhere ſeconded his exertions 
with great valour ; but the ſpirits of their followers were 


A. Ds 
655 


ſuddenly damped by the deſertion of Ethelwald, who, re- 


flecting that his danger would be equal whether Penda or 
Oſwy ſhould prove victorious, reſolved to be neutral on 


the occaſion, and preſerye his army freſh and entire, that 
he might be the better enabled to oppoſe the ambitious 
views of either of thoſe princes. Penda and Ethelhere 


_ uſed ever ry effort in their power to diſpel the fears of their 
troops, and reſtore, on their ſide, the vigor of the com- 
bat. Their endeavours were ineffectual, as the men ſuſ- 
pected themſelves to be betrayed ; and the diſorder that 
now prevailed among them was increaſed by the re- 


doubled fury of the enemy, who at length put them to 


fight with great ſlaughter, in which the kings of Mercia | 


and Eaſt-Anglia, and thirty officers of diſtinction, were 


N involved 94. This was a a eee day to : 


_ Olyy, 


94. The neighbourhood of Leeds, in Yorkſhire, is mentioned by all | 


| ous hiſtorians as the ene of this engagement; but it ſeems hardly pro- 
bable 


EF, 
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Oy, who, by ſo complete a victory, not only reſcued 
himſelf from ruin, and his country from deſolation; but 


performed a ſignal ſervice to the other kings of the hep. 


” tarchy, in 1 them from the n; on the * 


A. D. 
65 7. 


bog. 


Penda. 3 


Oſwy aun his Wees r the reduction of the 


Mercian territories, which he accompliſhed: with little 
| difficulty. He ſuffered his ſon-in-law Peada to retain that 
part of Mercia over which he had ruled while his father 
lived,. and even augmented this portion with a conſider- 
able tract of country. This prince, who reigned as the 
vaſſal of Oſwy, fell a victim to the treachery of his wife 95, 
or, according to another account, of his mother 96; and 
his territories then reverted to his father-in-law, who go- 
verned Mercia by his lieutenants, till Wulfer, the ſecond 


ſon of Penda, was elevated to the throne: of his father 
by the effotts of the Mercian n nobles, * of pro- 


vincial ſubjection. 
The victory of Oſwy over Penda gave him ſuch eclat 


in the eyes of the Anglo-Saxon princes, that they rank- 


ed him as the head of their confederacy 97. He paſſed 


the remainder of his life in tranquillity. Some years be- 


fore his death, he gained poſſeſſion of the crown of Deira, 


| vacated by the death of Ethelwald, having mitigated the 


A. D. 


670. 


reſentment of the Deirians by the erection of a monaſtery | 


on the ſpot where their beloved king Oſwin had been af- 
ſaſſinated. Not long after this re-union of the two king- 


doms to the north of the Humber, he conferred the go- 


vernment of Deira on his n Alfred. He died with the 


bable that it ſhould have been ſo far to 10 8 as it may be col- 


| ected from the courſe of the narrative, that it took place in Ofwy's terri- 


torics, which being at that time confined to the kingdom of Bernicia, did 


not extend into Yorkſhire ; though, indeed, it has been ſuppoſed by ſome, 
that, while Ethelwald was nominally king of Deira,  Olwy _ a 


great part of that kingdom. 
95: Hug. Candid. 96. Robert of f Swrafhamy, — by 95 
97. Chron. Sax. 
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fame of an able prince, and was ſucceeded in Bernicia by 


his legitimate ſon Egfrid, while Alfred, whom he had by 
à concubine, retained the kingdom of Deira, though he 
vas ſoon expelled from it by his brother, who thus be- 
came ſovereign of the whole Northumbrian Ole: 


which thenceforward was never divided, 
In the early part of his reign, Egfrid, who was a prince 
of ability and ſpirit, maintained a war with Wulfer king of 


Mercia, from whom he wreſted the northern part of Lin- 
colnſhire, which, however, he was ſoon obliged to relin- 


quiſh to the arms of Ethelred, the ſucceſſor of Wulfer. 


A fierce and bloody conflict took place near the banks of 


the Trent, between the troops of Ethelred and thoſe of 


Egfrid, who loſt his brother Elfwin, a youth of great pro- 
miſe 98. Theſe hoſtilities were terminated, principally 

| by the. mediation of Theodore archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who prevailed upon the Mercian king to pay a certain 


ſum to Egfrid, WM ny of atonement for the death of; his 


brother 99. | 
The Northumbrian king 8 92 over an army 


Circ. 


A. D, 
684. 


for the reduction of Ireland : but this ſcheme failed of ZH 


ſucceſs : for Bertus, the commander of theſe forces, treat- 


ed the perſons of the Hibernians with ſuch inhumanity, 
and ravaged their country with ſuch implacable fury, that ; 
they took up arms with all the warmth of reſentment, and: 


compelled the invaders to ſeek refuge i in their ſhips-200, 
About the ſame time, the enterpriſing Egfrid carried 
bis arms into the territories of the Scots, and, in co- 


operation with the Picts, committed great ravages. Eu- 5 
genius, ſovereign of the nation thus attacked, found | 


means to diſengage the Picts from their confederacy with 


Egfrid; and when they had withdrawn their forces, he 
mY battle to the king of- a Tae: who. was 


95 Chron. Sax. --Hen, e 99 Bed. lib iv. 100. Id. ibid. 
Vor. I. 0 5 Ts wounded * 
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- wounded and repulſed 1. The following year, Egfrid 
'marthed againſt the Picts, to chaſtiſe them for their late 
defection. They fled before him into their mountainous 
receſſes, and feduced him into an ambuſcade, where he 


was vanquiſhed and Rain, with _ ws of the ASH part 
: of his forces 2. 


As Egfrid left no e and his hinges Alfred was an 


* | "exile in Ireland, his death afforded the Picts and Britons | 


a very favourable opportunity of recovering thoſe terri. 


- - tories which had been taken from them, at various times, 


and annexed to the dominions of the Northumbrian mo- 


narchs. The Picts took poſſeſſion of the line of coaſt be- 


- tween the Forth and the Tweed, which had for many years 
belonged to the Bernician kingdom: the Britons of the 


Cumbrian principality regained ſome. of thoſe diſtricts 


which they had loſt by Saxon encroachments ; and the 
Scots, at the fame . took occaſion to extend their 
limits. | 


The Nn now recalled Alfred from his Hi- 
bernian reſidence, and conferred on him the undivided 


ſucceſſion of his deceaſed brother. This prince had, dur- 


ing his exile, applied himſelf to his ſtudies with ſuch dili- 
gence, that he had become a great proficient in the learn- 


ing of the times. Before he had eſtabliſhed himſelf on 
the throne, the Pits, Scots, and Britons, had taken ſuch 


meaſures for ſecuring their conqueſts, that he found it 
impracticable to recover what they had ſeiſed. He there- 
fore contented himſelf with the juſt and enlightened ad- 


miniſtration of the reſidue of his kingdom, without em- 
_  broiling his ſubjects in hazardous attempts for the re- 


capture of the diſmembered diſtricts. He lived, for the 
moſt part, undiſturbed by the Britons and Scots, and, in 
particular, maintained a friendly intercourſe with Euge- 


nius the Scottiſh king, ſucceſſor of that prince of the 


5 I. Buchan. lib. v. cap. 3. 2. Bed. lib. iv. cap. 26. 
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ſame name who had oppoſed his brother Egfrid. But the 


Pits gave him occaſional moleſtation ; and, in one of 


259 


their irruptions, they defeated and flew Berht or Bertus, A. D- 


in all hn the fame general who had invaded Ire- 
land 3. 
Alfred, though a — of courage and e did 


699. 


not ſucceed to that rank which his father and brother had . 


enjoyed as ſupreme directors of the Anglo-Saxon confe- 


deracy. He was not, perhaps, diſpleaſed at the want of 


this pre-eminence ; for he appears to have been more 
attached to the purſuits of literature than to thoſe of 
power and ambition. Having reigned nineteen years 


alter his return from exile, he left the crown to his ſon 
Oſred, whoſe immature age encouraged a nobleman of A. D. 


the name of Eadwulf to aim at the poſſeſſion of the Nor- 

thumbrian royalty. This uſurper was acknowledged as 
king by a ſtrong party; but his ſovereignty expired in 
the ſpace of two months. The friends of Oſred, among 
whom was Wilfred, a prelate of powerful influence, ſup- 


ported him againſt all the efforts of Eadwulf, Who was 


bd 


compelled to quit the kingdom 4. 


During the minority of Oſred, the adniniftrericn'1 Was 
veſted in the hands of Berectfrid, who, taking the field 
for the purpoſe of repelling an invaſion of the Picts, 


intruders with great ſlaughter 5. No other memorable 


tranſaction diſtinguiſhed the reign of Oſred, whoſe de- 


bauched life, and contempt of the clergy, rendered him 
ſo unpopular, that Cenred and Oſric, two of his kinſ- 
men, made the averſion of the people a pretence for con- 
ſpiring againſt him. The unfortunate king was ſlain in 


704. 


705. 


A. D. 
ifs 


fought with ſuch bravery and ſucceſs, that he routed the 7 


A.D. 
716. 


battle by the partiſans of Cenred, when he 1 not ex- 5 


3. Chron. dax. — Matthew of Weſtminſter accuſes Berhe of having * 
the aggreſſor, by invading the territories of the Picts, with a view of 


avepging the death of Egfrid. - 


| 4. Eddil Vita Wilkredi, © 5. Chron. Sax. 
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ceeded the twentieth year of his age. His ſucceſſor v was 
. the principal conſpirator Cenred, who, after an unim- 
portant reign of two years, made way for Ofric, his con- 
federate in the revolt againſt Oſred 6. . 
Tue reign of Oſric was as obſcure as that of his pre- 
deceſſor. He nominated Ceolwulf, the brother of Cen- 
A P. red, co be his ſucceſſor. Ceolwulf was a great encourager 
of learning, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by patroniſing the 
celebrated Bede. After quelling ſome commotions that 
diſturbed the peace of his kingdom, he reigned in quiet 
-for ſome years. At length he was ſeiſed with the reli- 
gious enthuſiaſm which infected many of the princes of 
© thoſe times, and exchanged the attractions of royalty for 
A 5. the pleaſures of monaſtic retirement. But he was no 
738. friend to the abſtinence practiſed by rigid devotees ; for 
» he ſo augmented the original endowment of the monaſ- 
tery to which he retired (that of Lindisfarne), that he 
was enabled, to the great ſatisfaction of the monks, to 
- baniſh poverty of living from the ſociety 7. 
| Eadbert, couſin-german of Ceolwulf, mounted dhe 
| throne which that prince had abdicated. Not long after 
A. D. his acceſſion, he was engaged in war with the Picts; and 
while he was thus employed, Ethelbald king of Mercia 
invaded the ſouthern part of his dominions, from which 
he carried off a conſiderable booty 8. After his return 
from his northern campaign, he quelled ſome diſturbances 
occaſioned by Cenulf biſhop of Lindisfarne, whom he be- 
ſieged in his epiſcopal church, and conveyed priſoner to 
the caſtle of Bebbanburgh or Bamborough 9. He then 
made another campaign againſt the Picts, which he con- 
cluded with great ſucceſs. He afterwards defeated the 
Mercian forces, while their king was engaged in another 
A.D. war, and found means to put a ſtop to their incurſions. 
Being deſirous of extending his boundaries at the ex- 


718. 


3 Bed. lib. v. 7. Sim. Dunelm./cap. ", 
8. Continuat. Bedz Hiſtor, Ecclef © 9. Sim. Dunelm. . 
a f 1 * 5 ; pence | 
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pence of the Britons, he entered into a league with his 
old enemies the Pits, whoſe king Unuſt, or Engus, 
Joined him with an army. The confederate kings then 
marched into the Cumbrian ſtate, and became maſters of 


Alcluyd, or Dumbarton, the metropolis of that Britiſh | 


principality, after defeating a body of Britons who at- 
tempted to relieve it. The victors, however, quickly ſuſ. 


tained a reverſe of fortune in this territory, by loling a a 
great part of their army; but the monkiſh hiſtorian 20, 


- 26 


. 


A. Ds 
756. 


who mentions this fact, has not informed us of any of tùhne 


particulars. Notwithſtanding this unfortunate event, Ead- 


bert ſeems to have reduced the Cumbrian Britons. to a 


ſtate of vaſlalage 77. 
The reputation of Eadbert, both as 2 warrior 12 a 


ſtateſman, was not unknown on the continent; inſomuch 


that Pepin king of France, father of Charlemagne, culti- 
vated his friendſhip, and ſought his alliance. His own 


ſubjects reſpected and revered him; and the princes of 


the heptarchy honored him with their eſteem. His royal 
neighbours, learning his intention of retiring from public 


life, endeavoured to diſſuade him from it by every argu- 
ment which they could enforce; ; but their exhortations 


did not prevent him from abdicating his ſovereignty, and 


aſſuming the monaſtic habit 12. His crown devolved on 4 D. 
bis en 


From this period, the hiſtory of Northumberland be- 
comes unintereſting. It exhibits a ſeries of commotions, 
murders, and revolutions ; the detail of which, if the hiſ- 


torians of the times had furniſhed us with circumſtantial 


narratives, would neither inſtruct nor amuſe the reader. 


Adopting, therefore, that brevity which ſeems to be noſt 


deſirable on this occaſion, we proceed to remark, that 


Oſwulf, before he had completed a year from his acceſ- 
; bon, was aſſaſſinated by ſome of his domeſtics 13, and was A. D. 


10. zune of Durham, laſt quoted. 7 Ix. Continuat. Beds. 
12. Sim. Dunelm. cap. 18. 13. Chron. Sax. Sim. Dunelm. 


3 | ſuc- 


758. 
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facceeded by Ethelwald-Mollon, who, not being of the * 
royal blood, ſet an example of uſurpation to the Northum- 
brian nobles. In the third year of this prince's reign, a 
bloody engagement decided the fate of a nobleman, named 


Oſwin, who aimed at the ſubſtitution of himſelf in the 
place of the reigning monarch. Ethelwald gained a com- 
plete victory over this opponent, who loſt his life in the 


the throne for the ſpace of nine years, againſt all the at- 


tempts of the aſpiring nobles.” He was at length ſo haraſ- 


A. D. 
774. 


ſed by the effotts of ſedition, which had been principally 


kindled by the partiſans of the late king, that he ſhut him- 
ſelf up in the caſtle of Bamborough, and, not finding 


red, the ſon of Ethel wald- Mollon, was now gratified with 


5 the crown; but, after a reign of five years, during which 


he produced a civil war by his ſeverities, he was expelled 


from his throne, and ſucceeded by Elfwald, the brother 
of Alcred. Though this monarch ruled the Northumbri- 


ans for nine years in ſo laudable a manner as to merit 
the applauſe of the good, his virtues did not protect him, 


in thoſe tumultuous times, from the envy and ambition 


of the unprincipled and the factious. An inſurrection be- 
ing excited by Sigga, a powerful nobleman, the king was 
deprived of his life; and Oſred, the fon of Alcred, was 
placed on the throne. The new ſovereign was not long 


ſuffered to enjoy an elevation of which he proved himſelf 
unworthy. He was depoſed and confined in a monaſtery; 
* and the throne was filled with the aner Ethelred, wal 


44. Matth, Weſt, — Sim. Punelm, . 


combat 14. Some years after the ſuppreſſion of this re- 
volt, Alcred, a deſcendant of Ida, inveigled Ethelwald 
into the ſnares of deſtruction, and aſſumed the regal ſway ; 
in his room. The reign. of Alcred was as turbulent as 
that of his predeceſſor, though he maintained himſelf on 


himſelf ſafe in that fortreſs, fied from the rage of his ene- 
mies to the court of Kenneth, king of the Picts 15. Ethel- 


- 


on 
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on his reſtoration, began to exerciſe the ſame cruelties 


hich had before rendered him ſo obnoxious to his ſub- 


jects. He endeavoured to cement his throne by the blood 


of all whom he ſuſpected of diſaffection. The principal 
perſons aflaſſinated by his command were two ſons of the 


late king Elfwald, and his immediate predeceſſor Oſred, 


who had eſcaped to the iſle of Man, and had thence re- 


turned into Northumberland with a ſmall kay of obs 1 


lowers 16; f 
In the reign of. this prince, tos Danes ws a deform 


on Lindisfarne, pillaged the monaſtery of that iſland, maſ- 


ſacred ſome of it's inmates, and carried others to their 


ſhips as priſoners 17, The plunder collected by them in | 


this expedition allured them to a repetition of their Pira- 


tical ravages in the ſubſequent year; but their ſecond ' 


deſcent on the Northumbrian territories did not terminate 
fo fortunately as the firſt, After they had plundered the 
. monaſtery of Weremouth, the inhabitants roſe in arms 
againſt them, killed one of their captains, and drove them 
to their veſſels; and a ftorm which then aroſe wrecked 
ſeveral. of their ſhips, ſo that many of the pirates, were 


drowned, and thoſe who were forced back on the coaſt, | 


ſuffered decapitation or other modes of death from the 
hands of the enraged Nhrthunibijans IS, my 


The ſanguinary diſpoſition: of Ethelred entailed upon 


him that fate which ſo many of his predeceſſors had ex- 


perienced. He was put to death by ſome of his rebellious 
ſubjects 19; and a nobleman of the name of Oſbald af. 
cended the throne. Before this phantom of royalty had 


reigned a month, he was obliged to retire to the iſle of 
Lindisfarne, whence he eſcaped i in the ſequel to the court 


of the Pictiſh ſovereign 20. 


16. eee ee ee Sax.— R. Hovedeni Annal. 5 
17. Hen. Huntingd. lib. iv. 18. Sim. Dun. — Hen. Hunt. lib. iv. 
© Ig. Chron, Mailr.— Gul. Malmſb. | 20, Sim. Dunelm 
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The revolutions of the Northumbrian kingdom had 
been ſo frequent and ſudden, and the murder or expulſion 
of it's monarchs ſo common, that, according to an au- 
thority of no inconſiderable weight 27, no perſon, from 
the time of Ethelred's death, had cba courage to 
venture on the poſſeſſion of ſo dangerous a pre- eminence. 
But there is no doubt that other princes reigned in North- 
umberland after his deceaſe, though we may conclude, 
from the confuſions and diſtractions of the ſtate, and the 
conſtant oppoſition of diſtinct intereſts, that the different 
nobles who aſſumed the kingly title were not generally 


acknowledged as ſovereigns, and that ſeveral of theſe re. 
guli reigned c over their reſpective diſtricts at the ſame 


time. 


Of theſe petty princes, only three are named as reign- 


ing after the expulſion of Oſbald; and it may therefore 


be ſuppoſed, that, of all the Northumbrian chiefs or nobles 
who were inveſted by their adherents with a ſemblance 


of regal authority, from this time to the union of the 


heptarchy, theſe three had the moſt extenſive power. 
Their names are Eardulf, Elfwald, and Eandred 22. 
N orthumberland was the laſt Anglo-Saxon ſtate that 


5 ſubmitted to Egbert king of Weſſex, who found no diffi- | 


culty i in reducing this once n kingdom to tri · 


butary ſubjection. 


21. William of Malmſbury. x 
9 5 Mailr. — Sim. . Puncle,—Hen * Bo 
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of the 22 Y as Aera 


Tin reign of Uffa, the chief II rected this * 


dom, is ſo loſt in obſcurity, that we cannot communicate 


any particulars of it to the reader. He was ſucceeded as 
king of the Eaſt-Angles by his ſon Titil, from whom, for 
want of records of his adminiſtration, we paſs to Red- 
wald, his ſon and ſucceſſor, who acquired a high reputation 


among the princes of the heptarchy. Educated in the afts 


of government under the auſpices of the Kentiſh Ethelbert, 
he became an eminent and illuſtrious prince. He receiv- 
ed baptiſm at the court of this monarch; but he does not 
appear to have been zealous in his profeſſion of Chriſtia- 
nity ; for the perſuaſions of his pagan wife induced him 


to revert to his former religion. Notwithſtanding this in- 
ſtance of apoſtaſy, he abſtained from offering the leaſt 


violence to the conſciences of his ſubjects, and gave am- 


ple toleration, throughout his e to the exerciſe 


of the Chriſtian worſhip 23. | 
The moſt memorable dives of Redwald's rei gn 
have been related in our account of the fugitive Edwin, 


A 3 
8 
A. D. 
578. 
A. D. 
599. 


in whoſe cauſe, he invaded a kingdom more powerful tan | 


his own. His ſucceſs over Ethelfrid king of Northumber- 


land, while it reflected credit on his military ſkill, was 


accompanied with a generoſity, in his behaviour to Ed- 
win, which conquerors in barbarian times rarely exhibit, 
After he had reduced all the Northumbrian territories to 
ſubmiſſion, and left them in the poſſeſſion of Edwin, he 


was elevated to the rank of chief of the Saxon confede- 
25 24, At hay death, ** crown was offered by the Eaſt⸗ . 


23 Bed, ib, id, cap. Ig, - > 24. . Chrow: Sax,—Bed. lib- ii, 
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| * to the prince whom he had ſo ably protected: but, 
out of reſpect to the memory of his deceaſed friend, Ed- 
win declined the offer, and perſuaded them to acknow- 
ledge Eorpwald, the ſon of Redwald, as their king. This 


Northumberland, who ſeems to have allowed him only 
the name of a king. He hecame a profeſſor of Chriſti- 
632. anity at the deſire of Edwin, and encouraged his ſubjects 


to the adoption of the ſame faith. His life was terminat- 


A. D. ed by violence; for he was aſlaflinated by Ricbert, a pa- 
633. gan nobleman, in the ſame year in which Edwin was ſlain 
in battle 25, | 


France, whither he had fled from the jealouſy of his fa- 
ther- in-law Redwald, and was placed on the throne of 


Eaft -Anglia 26, He reſtored the influence of the Chriſ- 


tian faith among his ſubjects, moſt of whom had apoſta- 
tiſed on the death of Eorpwald. Having imbibed, during 
his exile, a taſte for literature, he was eager to diſſemi- 


| 5 nate among his people the advantages of learning, and 
5 To therefore eſtabliſhed ſchools for their inſtr uction 27. After 


BH 25. Chron. . Vigorn.— Bed. lid. 1 
26. Matth. Weſtm.— Bed. lib. ii.— Gul. Malmfb, li: ö. Ra 
27. Bedæ Hiſt, Some authors, zealous for the antiquity of the uni- 
_ verſity of Cambridge, pretend that Sigebert founded ſchools in that town, 
and thus gave a beginning to that celebrated univerſity ; and others, 


= ___ - »withont the ſmalleſt ſupport from genuine records, carry their zeal fur- 


ther, by affirming that Sigebert only reſtored an univerſity which Canta- 


ber, a Spaniard, had erected in the ſame place near four centuries before 


the nativity of Chriſt. But thoſe who are leſs infected with an abſurd 
deſire of augmenting, by a recurrence to high antiquity, the fame of an 


eſtabliſhment ,which requires no ſuch ſupplemental aid, are of opinion, 


that Cambridge had no claim to the title of an univerſity before the reign 
of Edward the Elder, who ſucceeded Alfred the Great in the year 901. 
* o mention is made by the early writers, of che erection of any ſchools at 
Ca Hbridge 


prince, however, reigned as a vaſſal of the ſovereign of 


After an interregnum of three years, Si which, in 
/ all probability, Ricbert officiated as ſupreme governor, ; 
636. Sigebert, uterine brother of Eorpwald, returned from 


he 
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ous retirement 28, 


Egric, one of Sigebert* 8 kindred;was n now orefented with 
the crown, which he did not long wear in peace. He had 


the misfortune to be a neighbour to Penda the Mercian, 
whoſe appetite for war was inſatiable. That monarch in- 


vaded his dominions, and fo haraſſed his ſubjeAs with de- 
vaſtations, that they importunately requeſted Sigebert, of 


whoſe martial abilities they had à higher opinion than of 


265 
he had thus provided for the intellectual improvement of 
the Eaſt-Angles, he quitted his throne for a ING of religi- 5 


Circ. 
A. D. 


642. 


thoſe of Egric, to ſhake off the indolence of a monk, and 


act the part of a patriotic general. Though he was pre- 
vailed upon by their ſolicitations to repair to the camp, 
he did not attempt to. ſuſtain that military character in 
which the Eaſt-Angles repoſed their confidence; for he 


ſeemed to be of opinion, that his inactive devotion would 
contribute more to his ſucceſs than his ſtrenuous exertion 


of the functions of a warrior. He appeared in the held, 
bearing a wand inſtead of A warlike weapen ; and, a 


battle enſuing, he was ſlain with his royal kinſman, and 


the Eaſt-Anglian troops underwent a total defeat 29. 


A. D. 
644. 


Annas, a prince of the blood, was preferred to the va- 


cant throne. He afforded refuge to Cenowalch, when that 
prince had been expelled from his kingdom of Weſſex 
by Penda. The royal exile, after receiving baptiſm at 


the court of his protector, found means to recover his 
dominions; and it is probable that Annas furniſhed him 


cambridge by Siebert; ; 1 we may reaſonably i imagine, that * there 55 


had been any academic inſtitution at this town in the times of the heptar- 


chy, ſuch a circumſtance would not have been omitted by Bede, William 
of Malmſbury, Henry of Huntingdon, and other hiſtorians, who recount 


the tranſactions of thoſe times. It is, however; poffible, that one of Si- 


gebert's ſehools may have been eſtabliſhed at Cambridge, though we have 


no reaſon to conelude that it reſembled an academical body or univerſi- 


ty. With regard to the ſtory of Cantaber the Spaniard, though the learn» 
ed Caius has labored to prove it” s truth, it ſeems to be too is a 
tor credibility. - | 
28. Bed. lib, iii. 5 „ e Mkt Bk 4 8 05 
„„ | 5 with 
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A. D. 
654. 


655. 


| field, 
The next poſſeſſor of the Eaſt-Anglian crown was 


g> 
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with ſome aſſiſtance for that purpoſe. Tt was not to be | 
| expected that fo reſentful a prince as Penda would ſuf- 
fex one who harboured or aſſiſted any of his enemies to 


eſcape with impunity. He, therefore, when he found him- 


8 ſelf at leiſure from other purſuits, marched with an army 


into the territories of Annas, ſlew that prince and his 


eldeſt ſon in battle, and cut off a Na "rt of __ Eaſt- 


Anglian forces 39, 
Ethelhere, the brother and cos a Ants, anke 


at the progreſs of the victorious Penda, ſeems to have 

made his ſubmiſſions to that monarch, and is ſaid to have 
inſtigated him to the invaſion of the Northumbrian domi- 
nions, by promiſing to join him in ſuch an expedition. 


Whether he was really the adviſer of Penda to this mea- 
ſure, or whether (which is equally probable) the Mercian 


king took advantage of his ſucceſs in Eaſt-Anglia to inſiſt 
on Ethelhere's joining him in the attack of Oſwy, it is 


certain that a body of Eaſt-Angles, commanded by their 
king in perſon, co- operated with the troops of Penda on 


: that occaſion 32. We have before related the moſt re- 
markable particulars of the victory gained by Oſwy over 


the two royal Se DOK. who loſt their lives in the 


Ethelwald, the only ſurviving brother of Annas. This 


| prince obſcurely reigned for nine years, and was followed 


by his nephew Aldulf, after whom the throne was filled 


by Elfwald, Switheard, Beorna, and Ethelred, who reigned | 


ſueceſſively in equal obſcurity. On the death of the laſt 


of theſe monarchs, his ſon Ethelbert, a prince of conſider- 


L 1 Bed, lib. * W 


able merit, aſcended the throne of the Eaſt-Angles. He 
ö made propoſitions of marriage to one of the daughters of 

the Mercian Offa, who invited him to his court for the 
: ſolemniſation of the nuptials, and then ordered him to be 


30. Chron. Sax. —Hen. Huntingd. lib e Malmfb, lib. 1. | 


= * privately 


aſſaſſination 32. : 
From this period to the union of the heptarchy, 85 
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privately beheaded; an act of treachery that will ever 
ſtigmatiſe the memory of Offa, who, in addition to his 
cruelty, diſplayed the moſt contemptible hypocriſy, in af= 
fecting great remorſe of conſcience for the infamous deed, 


while he retained poſſeſſion of the dominions of the mur- 
dered a ns which he Hae _ immediately __ the 


269 


A. D. 
792. 


Eaſt-Anglian territories formed  provir ince of the Mercian 


monarchy. 


5 


See . 


"Of the Kingdom of MERCI1A. 


— 


Tuts was the moſt ſpacious kingdom of the hep- 
tarchy, except, perhaps, that of Northumberland in it's 
moſt enlarged ſtate. Crida was the fortunate chief Who 


erected it into a monarchy; but we are unacquainted 
with the particular progreis of his arms while he was 
employed in the acquiſition of ſo extenſive a tract, tho 
there is ſufficient reaſon to ſuppoſe that he met with little 


oppoſition, the ſpirit of reſiſtance having nearly ſubſided 


in the minds of the Britons bythe time of his arrival. 
He would not, however, have eſtabliſhed his new king- 


dom with ſuch facility, had not many bodies of his coun- 


trymen, at different times prior to his landing, coloniſed 
ſeyeral of thoſe diſtricts which afterwards compoſed his 


eee | 


32. Brompt. Chron. —Matt. Weſtm.— Gul. Malmſb. 


This 


A. D. 


| 585. 
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This kingdom Was ſeiſed, on the death of "Crida, by | 
Ethelbert, the ambitious and powerful king of Kent, who 
maintained himſelf in his uſurpation for the-ſpace of three 


years, and then placed: Wibba, ſon of the defunct mo- 


narch, on his paternal throne. This prinee ruled the 
Mercians as the obſequious vaſſal of the ſovereign of 
Kent; and his reign was dignified by no tranſaCtions 
of importance, except that he extended the weſtern 


boundaries of his kingdom at the expence of the Bri- 


tons. Though he leſt a ſon named Penda, whoſe age 


almoſt reached forty years, Ethelbert thought proper 


to ſuperſede him, on account of that haughty and feroci- 


ous ſpirit which formed the principal feature of his cha- 


racter, and which convinced the Kentiſh king that he 


A. D. 


615. 


A. D. 


625. 


would not, like Wibba, tamely ſubmit to bis yoke. 


Ceorl, the couſin of Wibba, appeared, in the eyes of Ethel- 


bert, far leſs likely to ſhake off the chains of dependence 
tan the impatient Penda, whoſe claim was therefore re- 
ſiſted by the ſelf-created diſpoſer of the Mercian crown, 
While Ceorl, after a year had elapſed from the death of 
Wibba, was permitted by Ethelbert to aſcend the 


throne 3. 

Ceorl made no nne to EEE bimſel from his 
ſubjection to the king of Kent during the ſhort remain- 
der of Ethelbert's life; but, after the deceaſe of that 
prince, he rendered himſelf independent of all control, 


perly belonged to the chief of the heptarchical union; a 
ſtation then filled by the Eaſt-Anglian Redwald. Having 
reigned ten years, during which Penda ſeems to have re- 
ſtrained the impatience of his diſpoſition within the 


bounds of moderation, he furniſhed, by his death, an op- 
. portunity for the acceſſion of that prince, which he-did 


not fail to embrace. The name of Penda has already be- 
come : familiar to the reader, as he was ſo frequently en- 


33. Hen. Hantingd. lib. e Polychron. | 
| 1 Tg 


— 


except that leſs abſolute degree of authority which pro- 


} 
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* in war with moſt of his cotemporaries in thoſe king- 
doms of which we have recounted the hiſtory. No fewer 
than five kings 34 were ſlain by him in battle, and ſeveral 
others were completely vanquiſhed, or expelled from their | 
dominions, by the ſuperiority of his arms. 5 
Towards the cloſe of his reign, Penda conferred the ©: 65 
government of Leiceſter(hire on his ſon Peada, whom he 
permitted, notwithſtanding his own averſion to Chriſti- 
anity, to adopt that faith. He even ſuffered Peada to 
bring with him, from the couft of Oſwy the Northum- 
brian, where he had received baptiſm, four prieſts of that 
religion, whom he left at full liberty to convert as many of 
the Mercian ſubjects as ſhould be inclined to liſten to : 
their pious exhortations. The following ſentiment, aſcrib- 
ed to Penda on the topic of religion, ſeems to give a 
relief to the general barbariſm of his charaQer : he _ 
preſſed a great contempt for thoſe who, while they pro- 
feſſed themſelves believers, forbore to atteſt their faith by | | 
aconduct ſuitable to their profeſſion ; obſerving, that thoſe = 
perſons were truly deſpicable, who, in their praQtice, re- 
fuſed obedience to the God in whom they oſtenſibly be- 
lieved 35. | 
The manner of his death e with the habits 
of his life : : he was ſtrongly addicted to war, and died, as | 
we have already ſeen, in the field of battle, at the great A:D, 
» WW age of ſeventy-nine. Ofwy, his conqueror, now made wy 
himſelf maſter of all the Mercian dominions, the ſouthern . 
a parts of which he intruſted to the adminiſtration of Peada, | 
4 who had married his daughter Alchfleda. This princeſs 
8 poſſeſſed a great barbarity of diſpoſition, if the report of 


4 
i 
N 


her poiſoning her huſband be well founded; though it 
of muſt be acknowledged, that the blame of this treacherous 
d act has been removed from her memory by ſome writers, 
3 34. Edwin and Oſwald, ki of. Northumberland and Sigebert, Bgric, 15 


and Annas, kings of Eaſt-Anglia. 5 | 
5 35. Bed. lib. iiiq cap. . TE | | 
U —_ 
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a imputed to the mother of Peada 36. On the death 


of this prince, Oſwy ruled the whole kingdom of Mercia 


by his deputies, till at length the principal nobles of that 
country reſolved to reſcue themſelves from the diſgrace of 


5. provincial ſubjection. A combination was formed in fa- 
659. | 
proved ſucceſsful under the conduct of Immen, Eaba, and 


vor of Wulfer, the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Penda; and it 


Eadbert, who expelled the delegates of Oſwy, and pre- 
ſente l the Mercian crown to Wale whom op bre 


to be well qualified to wear it 37. 2 
The new king, who was endued with an a 


Piri was frequently involved im the buſtle of war. In 
his ſecond year, he fought with Cenowalch the Weſt-⸗ 


Saxon, whom, according to ſome accounts, he defeated, 
though other narrations have given the victory to the 
king of Weſſex 38, Wulfer afterwards ſubdued the iſle 


of Wight, and a diſtrict in Hants oppoſite to that iſland. 
Theſe conqueſts he preſented to Adelwalch king of Suſ- 


ſex, whom he had vanquiſhed and deprived of his liberty. 
We are not informed of the particulars of all the 


martial enterpriſes of Wulfer, who ſeems-to. have reduced 

the Eaſt-Saxons to a ſtate of vaſſalage, as he took the 
* liberty of diſpoſing of the biſhopric of London by ſale, a 
_ clergyman named Wini being the purchaſer ; the firſt 


Inſtance of fimony that 2 5 in the 3 of Eng- 
land 30. 


36. See the kiſtory of Northumberland in this volume, page 90 
37. Bed. lib. iii cap 24. 


38. Qur old hiſtorians differ greatly with regard t to 8 of this 


battle. Ethel werd affirms, that Cenowalch had the advantage, and took 
Wulfer priſoner; and William of Malmſbury relates, that the former 
gained the victory, and even deprived the Mercian king of a great part of 
bis dominions. But Henry of Huntingdon and the Saxon Chronicle give a 
different account, purporting that Wulfer was victorious; ; and when we 


reflect that he reduced the iſle of Wight i in the ſame year, the probability 


i ſtronger in favor of his ſucceſs. | | | 
39. Gul. Malmſb, 8 


About 
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THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. 
About two years before. his death, he made a cam- 
paign againſt the Northumbrians, whoſe ſovereign Egfrid 


gained the advantage over him, and won from him the 
diſtrict of Lindſey, in the county of Lincoln. In the 


—— 


year of his deceaſe, he was again at war with the Weſt- 
Saxons, and fought a bloody battle with Eſcwin, who 
| reigned over a part of their kingdom. In this engage= 
ment, the ſuperiority inclined to the ſide of Wulfer, tho? 
his loſs was nearly equal to that of his adverſary 4% 
This prince was ſucceeded by Ethelred, his brother; 
who erected the county of Hereford into a ſeparate king- 
dom, and conferred it on his brother Merewald; on whoſe 
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death it was governed by Mercelm, the youngeſt of the 


ſons of Penda; but Mercelm dying without iſſue; this 


petty ſovereignty was re-annexed to the Mercian mo- 


narchy. Ethelred made his firſt campaign in the Kentiſh 


territories, over which Lotharius then reigned. Meet- 


ing with little reſiſtance from the king of Kent, he ra- 
vaged the dominions of that prince without mercy. The 


next ſovereign againſt whom he turned his arms, was Eg- 


ind king of Northumberland, with whom he had an obſti- 


nate engagement, in which the brother of the Northum- 
brian king fell. Tbe event of this battle was probably ad- | 
rerſe to Egfrid, as it was followed by: the reſtoration of 


Lindſey to Ethelred 47, | | 

The remainder- of this anarchy reign was > penifie 3 
and he cloſed his life in the monaſtery of Bardney, in 
Lincolnſhire, after having loft his queen by aſſaſſination 42. 
Before he abdicated his crown, he had reigned near thirty 


jears, though, about two years prior to his aſſumption of 
the monaſtic habit, he had permitted Cenred, the ſon -of | 


Wulfer, to govern the ſouthern part of his dominions. 
In conſequence of his uncle's retirement, Cenred enjoy- 
ed the whole ſucceſſion z and, having reigned-five years 


in perfect peace, reſigned the crown to Ceolred, the ſon 


4. Hen. Hunt. lib. ü. Chron. Sax, „ 41. Bed. Bb. iy. 
42. Chron, Sax Flor. Vigorn, | ED 
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of Ethelred,'that he might paſs the reſidue of his days in 

monkiſh indolence. Inſpired with theſe devout ideas, he 
accompanied Offa, king of Eſſex, to Rome, where botb 
of them received tonfure under the EI of pope Gen- 
ſtantine 43. 


Ceolred was of a leſs . turn ban his two 


8 3 and, as he did not treat the monks and 
Elergy with much reſpect, they did not ſeruple to ſcanda- 


life his character, and revile his memory. He was a 


man of courage and enterpriſe; and being jealous of the 
power of Ina the Weſt- Saxon, he entered into a war 
With that prince. After occaſional hoſtilities, a very 
obſtinate engagement enſued between theſe monarchs at 


Wodenſburgh in Wiltſhire, the ſame place where the 


45. — As archiepif. GI. - 


brave Ceaulin had been diſcomfited by confederate arms, 


This battle was ſeverely felt, in it's conſequences, by 
both parties, who found it expedient to defift from a con- 


© tinuance of the war. In the following year, the Mer- 
_ cian king ſuddenly expired, not without ſuſpicion of his 
having, been poiſoned. The monks reported, that he died 
blaſpheming and converſing with the devil, to whom, they 
WOT ſuppoſed, his fout would become a prey 44, 


Ethelbald, deſcended from a brother of Penda, was the 


next occupant of the throne of Mercia, which he filled 
for the ſpace of thirty-nine years, with the reputation of 


an able and valiant prince. In the earlier part of his reign, 


| he did not diſturb the tranquillity of the neighbouring 
| ates, preferring the enjoyment of his private pleaſures 


to the purſuits of ambition. He reveled in a courſe of 


incontinence and adultery, and did not even abſtain from 
the ſeduction of nuns; in which reſpect he followed the 


example of his predeceſſor 45, „ 


7 


43. bed lib. v. cap. 19. | EN 
44. Boniface, archbiſhop of Mentz, ane us, that this prince, whik 


| he was feaſting with a party of his nobles, was ſuddenly poſſeſſed with 


an evil fpirit, and died in all the emotions of deſpair. Theſe dclirious agt- 
tations may have been the effect of poiſon, DYE * a monkiln hand- 


On 


* 
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\ THE SAXON HEPTARCHY, 
on the abdication of Tia king of Weſſex, Ethelbald 


ha the head of the Anglo-Saxon confederacy ; a ſta- 


tion in which he is ſaid to have comported himſelf with 
arrogance and haughtineſs. With regard to his wars, the 
accounts we have of them are imperfect. His firſt war 
ſeems to have been with the Weſt-Saxons, from whom, 
in the reign of Ethelard, he took Somerton, a ſtrong 
town in Somerſetſhire. He afterwards invaded and plun- 


dered the Northumbrian territories, while Eadbert, the 


king, was abſent on an expedition againſt the Picts. His 
principal war was with Cuthred, the ſucceſſor of Ethel- 
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ard. Several engagements paſſed between him and the 


Weſt- Saxon prince, with various ſucceſs. After two 


years of hoſtility, a treaty of confederacy was concluded 
between them; and thoſe who had before acted as rivals 
and enemies, became temporary friends to each other for 
the advancement of their mutual intereſt againſt a com- 
mon foe. Theſe warlike allies now marched againſt the 
Britons, and gave them a ſignal defeat 4%. 

The peace between the kings of Mercia and Weſlex 
was at length interrupted. A pitched battle was fought 
between their reſpective forces, which, on each ſide, were 
numerous. After a long conflict, victory declared for the 


Weſt-Saxons, Ethelbald and his army being put to flight 


with great carnage 47. An inſurrection was afterwards 


| raiſed againſt the Mercian king, which proved fatal to 
bim; for he was ſlain in battle by the rebels 43; though, 


according to others, he was aſſaſſinated by ame of his 


mutinous guards 49; and Beornred, who uſurped the 
| throne. on his death, was probably the auer of the 


treaſon. . 


fignitys was depoſed by a . of the Mercian 


= 46. Hen. Huntivgd. lib. iv. | | 
47. Chron. Sax ---Brothp. Chron. 458. Chro ax. p. 59. 


49. Sim, Punelm.—Contin. Beda. . | 
1 0 nobles; 
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The uſurper, after a . enjoyment of his new | 
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A D. nobles; and Offa, deſcended Ave Crida, was the foul 

758. that animated this league. Having cruſhed the efforts of 

Beornred, he aſcended the throne of his progenitors with 

the univerſal conſent of the people, who. flattered them. 

| ſelyes with the expectations of an able and ſplendid reign. 

= The ſequel will prove, that they were not diſappointed ; | 

7 for Offa, by his abilities and wiſdom, ſecured the internal , 

"proſperity of his kingdom; and, by his valor and martial | 

* ſkill, reduced ſeveral of the Anglo-Saxon ſtates to an | 

humble acknowledgment of the ſuperiority of the Mer- f 

cian power. Eager for the extenſion of his dominions, f 
he invaded the kingdom of Northumberland, and ſtripped 

it of one of it's ſouthern counties. He ſubdued a tribe 

called the Haſtings, concerning whoſe. origin and ſitua- 1 

tion there are great doubts 59. He marched into the 7 

kinzdom of Kent, encountered it's ſovereign Alric, and F 

{ 

I 


- 


A. D. gained over him a great victory, which is ſaid to have 
. been followed by the ſubjection of Kent to the Mercian 
yoke 51. He was afterwards at war with the Welſh, who 
invaded his territories while he was propagating the ter- 
_ - ror of his name among the Anglo-Saxons. He ſoon chaſ- 6 
A. P. tiſed the preſumption of theſe invaders, whom he reſolv- b 
ed to confine within narrower bounds. Having deprived p 
them of the country between the rivers. Wye and Severn, | 
he peopled it with Engliſh families, and erected a ſtrong 0 
* p. rampart, accompanied with a deep trench, as a barrier 1 


777. 

againſt the irruptions of the Welſh 52. - p 
30. Dr. Watts ſuppoſes theſe Haſtings to have been a remnant” of the 2 
PBritons; but ſome are of opinion that they were Danes; and. others, n 
* Normans Their fituation is. placed by ſome in the neighbourhood of ” 
Haſtings in Suſſex ; while others imagine that they reſided much nearer | 5 

the Mercian territories. They were 1 a diſtint tribe of Pritons, 
inhabiting the borders of Mercia. | | e f 
J. Bromp. Chron.— Hen. Hunt. lib. iv., 8 15 b. 


' 


532. This trench was Jong known by the name of Offa's 65 1 ex- 

tended from the mouth of the river Dee in the north to that of the Wye | ; 
in the ſouth ; ſo that it's length muſt have amounted to about 100 miles. 1 
Some remains of it ny till be diſcovered by the ö eye. 
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THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. | 
. Cenulf, king of Weſſex, was alarmed at the progreſs 
of Offa, whom he ſuſpected of having formed a deſign to 


fubjugate all his neighbours. He therefore prepared to re- 


fiſt the arms of that monarch, whom he met at Benſington 
m Oxfordſhire ; and a battle immediately enſuing, the 
victory inclined to Offa, who not only reduced the town 


near which the action happened, but ſoon made himſelf ö 
maſter of the remaining part of that county, as well as of 


Gloceſterſhire. This defeat, and the conſequent diminu- 
tion of the Weſt- Saxon dominions, ſo far humbled the 


ſpirit of Cenulf, that he was glad to make PORN with the 


Mercian monarch 53, 
Several years before the cloſe of his reign, Oda alt 


ted his ſon Egfrid, a youth of promiſing abilities, to a 
participation of the ſovereignty; but the father, in all 


probability, did not ſuffer the young prince to enjoy any 


great degree of power. He reſerved to himſelf, perhaps, 


the more important and ſplendid portions of regal autho- 


rity, while his ſon was intruſted with the more laborious 


parts of it. 
The moſt ſhining. features. of Off s character live 


been already noticed. But, on viewing the reverſe of the | 
portrait, we ſhall find, that he had little claim to the 


praiſe of honor, juſtice, or mercy. His treatment of 
Ethelbert, king of Eaſt-Anglia, reflects ſuch a diſgrace 
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on his memory, as no time can ever efface. Though the 


puted to Offa's queen, his guilt will ſtill be undiminiſhed, 


even if we admit the truth of that imputation. If his ho- 


nor or fortitude could not reſiſt the attractive proſpect 


nions of Eaſt-Anglia, he was not leſs criminal than if the 


firſt idea of the aſſaſſination had been formed in his own | 
b A ready acquieſcence in the 1 iniquitous. counſel of 


33. Gul. NI almſb. Jib. i-—-Browpe. Chron. —M atth. Weſtm Mens 
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| firſt ſuggeſtion of the murder of this prince Has been im- 


- which Quendrida preſented of the poſſeſſion of the domi- , 
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another, demonſtrates a. heart as unfeeling and unprin- 
Cipled as that which can perpetrate the ſame crime on it's 


| own unbiaſſed motion. "The circumſtances of this flagrant 


act have been mentioned in the. hiſtory of the Eaſt-Ang. 


lian kingdom. To what has been there related on this 
ſubject, we may add, that Althrida, the young princeſs 


who was ſought in marriage by Ethelbert, conceived a 


deteſtation of her father's treachery, and gave intimation 
to the nobles of Eaſt-Anglia, who had accompanied their 
| ſovereign to the Mercian court, of the danger that im- 
pended over their country, and perhaps their perſons. 
Fhough theſe noblemen effected their eſcape into Eaſt- 


Anglia, they were unable to prevent the ſeiſure of that 
kingdom, which Offa retained during the remainder of his 


lte, in ſpite of his ne for the murder of an 


AD; 


794. 


amiable prince. 


He endeavoured to atone for the crime of * by 


his liberalities to the church, which the clergy. of thoſe 


times repreſented as an ample. compenſation for every 
ſpecies of violence and injuſtice. He undertook a pil- 
grimage to Rome 54, to procure ſpiritual indulgence from 


the pope himſelf, who readily granted him abſolution, on 
condition of bis being a munificent benefactor to the ec- 


cleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. To prove his penitence by li- 


beral diſtribution, he augmented the revenues of the cle- 


rical college which Ina the Weſt- Saxon had founded at 


Rome for the benefit of the Engliſh nation, by impoſing 


an annual tax of one penny 55, throughout, the kingdoms 


54 Vita Offz, wud Matth. Par -—Gul. Malmſb. lb. i. Matth. Weſt. 
55. Hen. Hunt. R. Higd. Polychron.— This tax was at length ex- 


tended over all England, and claimed by the popes as a perpetual tribute, 
though it was merely an inſtance of favor or bounty, firſt from Ina, and 


afterwards from Offa, which arty ſubſequent prince had a right to with- 


: hold, It was only intended as an eleemoſynary donation for the main- 
1 tenance of ſuch Engliſhmen as might be admitted into Ina's college, not 


as a tribute to the biſhop of Rome, or an ene of his ſupre 


macy over the Engliſn nation. * 
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of Mercia and Eaft- -Anglia, on every family whoſe lands 
were equivalent to the rent of thirty pence 56. This im- 
poſt received the denomination of St. Peter's pence, from 
it's being paid into the hands of the'popes, who conſider- 


ed themſelves as the ſucceſſors of that apoſtle. 


" 


C 


After his return to England, he erected a ſpacious and A. D. 


magnificent abbey on the ſpot where the body. of Alban, 
the firſt Britiſh martyr, was pretended to have been 


found 57, He had prevailed upon the pope © canoniſe 


this martyr, to whom he dedicated the monaſtic founda- 
tion which now role at his expence. He endowed this 
abbey with large poſſeſſions, and granted it the privilege 
of being exempt from the payment of St. Peter's pence. 
He conferred on the church of Hereford 53 ſome valuable 
donations, that his ſoul might reap the-benefit of conſtant 
prayers, offered up for his deliverance from the guilt of 
bloodſhed. By theſe and other acts of munificence to the 
church, he re-eſtabliſhed his character in the eyes of the 


clergy, who regarded th as a ſincere penitent and a 


friend to religion. 5 

An interccurſe of Glenda. as matt. as a poli tical and 
commercial alliance, ſubſiſted for ſome time between 
Offa and Chatlemogne, the feſt emperor of Germany 59. 


vw 


- A penny, at this period, was equal 3 in | weight of diver to CFR 
pence of our preſent money. Camden. 


57. In the neighbourhood of Verulamium, in the county 4 Hertford. 


This town having been almoſt Tuined in the wars between the Britons 


and Saxons, a new one aroſe in it's vicinity; ſoon after the eſtabliſhment 
of Offa's monaſtery, from which it received the name of St. Alan. 

| 58. Ethelbert the Eaſt-Anglian was murdered near this town, and bu- > 

tied in it's church; 7 whence aroſe the liberality by which 92 * 


ed it. n 
59. This friendly connexion had bins preceded by a miſunderſtanding 


between theſe princes, which had been carried to ſuch à height, that 


Charlemagne had prohibited the admiſſion of Mercian veſſels into his 
ports; an interdict which Offa reſented by a ſimilar mcaſure ou his part Al. 


cuin js laid to have en employed by the latter as a Wee br twern bim 
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| Alcuin, a Northumbrian, had been ſent over by the Mer- 
cian king to that celebrated monarch, as an ambaſſador, 


ACCo1 ding to ſome, but, as others ſay, on the invitation of 


the emperor, who, -having been informed of the great 
| learning and merit of Alcuin, wiſhed to employ him 25 


an inſtructor of his ſubjects in literature. Offa, like 
Charleinagne, was a patron of learned men, though in 
that age they were not nginerous in this or any ber 


country; 3 EAT 


This prince ed a 500 of laws bo, whit however, 
are not now extant. After a long and memerable reign, 


this “ ſtrenuous and ſubtle king“ (as Milton ſtyles him) 


died in a vigorous old age, and thus made way for the 
acceſſion of his fon and aſſociate Epgfrid to the dignity of 
fole king” of Mercia, Egfrid ſurvived his father only a | 
few months, during which he was very liberal to the 
monks 61, Cenulf, a prince of the blood, was the next 


'Mercian monarch. At the commencement of his reign, 


be afſembled an army, and marched into Kent, whoſe 


_ ſovereign had probably ſhaken off the yoke impoſed by 


Off. His ſucceſs in this invaſion. has been recorded in 


the hiſtory of Kent. He reduced that kingdom to com- 
plete vaſſalage, and e it by a 1 of his own 


35 creation. Ron 


Cenulf acquired the reputation of an able prince; and, 
having reigned three and twenty years, left the crown to 


bis ſon Cenelm, whoſe age did not exceed ſeven years. 


Quendrida, the elder ſiſter of this young prince, inſpired 


with the ambition of reigning, procured the aſſaſſination 


'of her brother 62. But her crime did not produce the ef- 


fe which ſhe wiſhed to derive from it; for Ceolwulf, 


| pe” Charlemagne ; TY by his means, that RGA intercourſe which 
had begun to flouriſh between-the Mercians and the inhabitants of the 


Gallic continent, was fortunately reſtored, William of e 
600. Alfredi Regis Præf ad ſuas Leges, apud TOR: Concil. 
61. Matth. Weltm.---Gul. Malmſb, 1 
1 0 Chron.—Gul. Malniſb. Nb. 4. -Iogulph. Hiſt, Croyl 
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the brother of Cenulf, mounted the throne with the con- | 


ſent of the people. The new king's reign was very ſhort. 


Beornulf, a nobleman of great power and influence, roſe 
in rebellion againſt him, and was enabled to expel bim 
from the Mercian kingdom 63. The throne being thus 
vacated, was filled by the aſpiring rebel, whoſe good for- 

tune, however, did not long continue. Jealous of the 


increaſing power of Egbert king of Weſſex, he invaded 


the territories of that monarch ; and a fierce conflict en- 
ſued between his troops and the Weſt-Saxons. Though 


the latter were wuch inferior in number, they excelled 


the enemy in ſkill and diſcipline ; and their king gained 
a complete victory, by which the Mercian power was 


greatly impaired 64, The Eaſt-Angles embraced this op- 


portunity of revolting from the Mercians ; a meaſure 
which expoſed them to the arms of Beornulf, who con- 
ducted a body of. forces againſt them, but had the misfor- 
tune to be vanquiſhed and flain in his attempts to reduce 


the revolters 65, RN 
Notwithſtanding theſe Slaftrous events, 10 Me: ercians 


who made preparations for retrieving the ſubjection of the 


Faſt-Angles; but his efforts were as unſucceſsful as thoſe 
ol his predeceſſor. They were prepared to meet his army; 
. and he and his principal officers loſt their lives by the 
Eaſt-Anglian ſword 66, Withlaf was then promoted to 


the ſovereignty of Mercia. This prince, after ſuſtaining 
a defeat from Egbert, fled to the abbey of Croyland, where 


condeſconded to permit the fugitive prince to retain the 


63. Chron. Sax. —Ingulph. | 
64. Higd. Polychron.---Chron. Sax. p. 70. —Gul. Malmfſb. lib. i. 
Es. Hen. Hunt. lib, iv.-—Ethelw. Chron. lib. iii. 


crown, 


A. D. | 
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5 elected a ſucceſſor to Beornulf, of the name of Ludican, 


he remained ſeveral months in concealment. During 
„Withlaf's retirement; the Weſt-Saxon monarch reduced 
the whole kingdom of Mercia under his yoke ; but he 
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| crown, on condition of his reigning as the yaſlal of his. 


. Conqueror 7 The conquelt of Mercia was followed by 
the ſubmiſſion of the kingdom of Northumberland, which | 


” completed, the dilfolution of the r chy. 


4 : E C T. VII. 5 
Of the Kingdom of Wessex. 5 


= H E bs: actions l by the three feſt | 
kings of Weſſex, Cerdic, Cynric, and Ceaulin, have been 
recorded in our narrative of the occurrences which at- 
tended the eſtabliſhment of the Saxon colonies in Britain. 
We are therefore now to proſecute the Weſt-Saxon hiſ- 
tory from the cloſe of Ceaulin's reign. This prince, when 
driven into exile after the battle of Wodenſburgh, was 
ſucceeded by his nephew Ceolric, who had joined the 


| confederacy of the Saxon kings againſt him, and encou- 


raged the revolt of his ſubjets. No event of importance 


ſignaliſed the adminiſtration of Ceolric, who was follow- 


ed on the Weſt-Saxon throne by Ceolwulf, an active and 


ſpirited monarch. We are informed by the hiſtorians of 


tteſe times, that the reign of Ceolwulf was a continued 


Chron. Sax. 


ſcene of martial enterpriſes, the particulars of which, 
however, have not reached us. He is repreſented as hav- 


ing been engaged, throughout his whole reign, in ſueceſ- 
ſive hoſtilities againſt the Britons, Saxons, Scots, and 


Picts, over whom he was generally victorious 68. His 


nephew Cinigiſi mounted the throne after him. This 


67. Ingulph. Hift: Croyl. 
68. Hen. Huatjngd. lib, ii,—Gul. e lib. i—Flor. Vigore gs 


ringe 
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prince did not long reign ſingly ; for, in his ſecond year, 
he thought proper to aſſociate his brother Cuichelm in 
the government 69. 


Theſe joint kings waged war with the Britons, whe | 
they defeated with ſuch ſlaughter as to check their incli- | 


nations for continuing the war 70. After the death of 
Redwald king of the Eaſt-Angles, when Edwin the 
Northumbrian claimed the dignity of head of the Anglo- 
Saxon confederacy, the two kings of Weſſex refuſed to 
acknowledge his ſuperiority; and their oppoſition en- 
tailed upon them the arms of that powerful prince, who 

ſoon reduced them to the humiliation of ſuing for peace. 
From this period they cheriſhed a rancorous reſentment 
againſt Edwin, whom Cuichelm aimed at deſtroying by 
an unpardonable act of treachery, which we have circum- 
ſtantially related in the hiſtory of Northumberland, toge- 


283 


A. D. 
613. 


A. D. 


626: 


ther with the chaſtiſement inflicted. on the Wen 33 


for the villainy of their ſovereign. 
Penda the Mercian having marched at an army "on 


Gloceſterſhire, and inveſted. the town of Cirenceſter, | 
then belonging to the kingdom of Weſſex, the royal bro- 
thers encountered the invader, and a long and bloody en- 


N 


628. 


gagement ſucceeded, which terminated in favor of the 
Weſt-Saxons 77, though the advantage was fo. inconſider- 


: able, that. it. could hardly be denominated a victory. A 
peace was now concluded between the contending par- 


ties; and it does not appear that Penda gave the two 
kings any ſubſequent diſturbance. 


In the reign. of theſe princes, the light af Chriliiamics - 


| ſhone on the Weſt-Saxon nation. The preaching of Be- | 


rinus, an Italian miſſionary, and the perſuaſions of Oſwald 
king of Northumberland, who married the daughter of 


69. Chron. Sax. p. 25 Gul. Malmſb. lib. 1.— According to Florence 


of Worceſter, and Matthew of Weſtminſter, Cuichelm was the ſon ok 


Cinigiſil. 70. Hen. Hunt. lib. ii ---Chron. Sax. 


71. Gul. Malmſb. lib. i. gut —_—" of OE wg repreens3 it as 4 


5 drawn battle. 


Cinigiſi, 5 
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Cinigifil, produced the converſion of that prince, which 
was followed by the baptiſm of many of his ſubjects 72, 


His collegue did not renounce paganiſm till the following 


year; and he ſurvived, for the ſhort ſpace of a few . 
his initiation in the Chriſtian faith. | | 
Cinigiſil reigned ſeven ytars after the death of Cui- 


le and his fon Cenowalch inherited the Weſt 


Saxon crown, which his father and uncle, if we abſtract 


the treachery towards Edwin from our conſideration of 
their character, had worn with great reputation 73. The 
reign of Cenowalch was diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral remark- 
able incidents, ſome of which the reader has witneſſed in 


our narrative. Having divorced, without adequate cauſe, 
a ſiſter of the Mercian Penda, he was vanquiſhed and 
expelled from Weſſex by that monarch, and received 
protection as well as baptiſm at the court of Annas the 


Eaſt-Anglian. His conqueror retained the Weſt-Saxon 

_ territories in his poſſeſſion for about three years; after ; 
which Cenowalch, by his valor and addreſs, recovered his 
kingdom 74. We find, by the Saxon chronicle, that, in 
the year of his reſtoration, he ceded to Cuthred, the ſon 
of Cuichelm, a certain portion of land; from which fact 

it may be inferred, that this prince oppoſed the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of Cenowalch, who therefore made him this 


ceſſion on condition of his An from all further con- 


teſt. 


We Wang no auer of the reign of Cenowalch 
for the four firſt years after his return from Eaſt-Anglia, 


at the expiration of which he had an engagement either 
with the Britons, or his own ſubjects, at Bradford in 
Wiltſhire ”. "Fon the. wy of "0 years from this 


con ict, 


72 Bed lib. ii. chron. ga 1 lib. v. 

73. Gul. Malmſb. lib. i. | 

74. Hen. Hunting. lib. ii. We are not e, of the en Cirs 
cumſtances that conduced to his re-eſtabliſhment on the throne 

75. ed mentions this battle as the * of inteſtine di» 
vilons 
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| beni, he encountered the Britons in Somerſetſbire, to 
whom, though his troops were at'firſt thrown into diſor- 


der, he gave an entire defeat 75. His next war was with 


Wulfer, the ſucceſſor of Penda; ſor the diſcordant ac - 
counts of which, we refer our readers to the narrative of 


. 


Wulfer 8. reign. | 
The deceaſe of Catch, who left no children, af- 


forded his widow Sexburga an opportunity of aſſuming 


the goverment. Being a woman of great courage and 
capacity, ſhe conducted the affairs of the kingdom for 

about twelve months with an ability worthy of a longer 
reign 77. On her death, Eſcwin, a defcendant of the great 
Cerdic, lod the crown ; but Centwin, the brother of 
Cenowalch, diſputed the ſucceſſion. Theſe competitors, 
both of whom were men of ſpirit, ſeem to have reſpec- 
tively reigned over different portions of the Weſt- Saxon 
territories 78. We have before mentioned the battle 


between Eſcwin and Wulfer the Mercian, which neither 


of them long ſurvived, the death of the latter happening 
in the ſame yours and that of Eſcwin in the e 


one. 
Centwin now became the cole king of Weſſex. The 
principal event of his reign was his great victory over 
the Britons, who fled before his arms to the coaſt of St. 
; George's channel 79, He ravaged their diſtricts with all 


he * 


673. 


A. D. 
681. 


viſions. The 9 Chronicle has neither ated who were the as | 


of the Weſt-Saxon king on this occaſion, nor to whom the victory de- 
volved, Camden ſuppoſes that Cuthred, notwithſtanding the terms of his 


agreement with Cenowalch, had kindled this war, and was his opponent 


in the battle of Bradford. 
76. Hen. Huntingd. lib, ii.— Gul. Malmſb. lib. i. 


77 It is affirmed by Matthew of Weſtminſter, that 3 was de- 


poſed by the nobles, impatient of ſubjection to a female. But his autho- 
rity is not ſuſſicient to overthrow the aſſertions of William of Malmſbury 
and other hiſtorians whom I have followed in this part of my text. 
78. Bed. lib. iv, 79- Chron, Sax — Hen, Huntingd, 


the 
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he fury of a' mercileſs conqueror, and returned teiumph- | 


_ antly to his capital, 711, et 
A. D. 


Ceadwalla was the next ſovereign of this kingdom, | 
He had been baniſhed from Weſſex by his kinſman Cent. 


win, who was jealous of his enterpriſing temper. ' His 


memorable adventures during his exile have been recount- 


ed i in the hiſtory of Suſſex. Returning to Wellex with a 


view of gaining poſſeſſion of the throne, which had been 


vacated during his abſence by the death of Centwin, he 


| | prevailed upon the Weſt- Saxons to acknowledge his 


claim. Soor after his acceſſion, he reduced the South. 
Saxon kingdom to ſubjection. He then made an hoſtile 
expedition into the iſle of Wight, which he found little 
difficulty in ſubduing. Before he had conquered it, he 
bound himſelf by a vow, that he would devote the fourth 


part of the iſland, as well as of the ſpoils, to divine uſes. 


* + # ©. To ſecure this new conqueſt, he formed the reſolution of 
_ . extirpating the natives, on pretence of their being pagans, 
and coloniſing the iſle with his own ſubjects 80. We are 


— 


not poſitively informed by the hiſtorian who mentions this 


favage determination, whether he actually put his ſcheme 
in execution; but, from the ſilence of that writer, we 
may deduce a negative concluſion, that the intended maſ- 
facre was perpetrated. From the extirpatory edit, how- 


ever, there was an exception in favor of a fourth part of 


the inhabitants zr, whom he gave with their lands and 
poſſeſſions, in compliance with his vow, to the celebrated 
Wilfred, then biſhop of Selſey in Suſſex, who was deſired 


to uſe his influence in converting them to Chriſtianity. | 


Two ſons of Arwald, who then governed the ifle, made 


an attempt to eſcape from the cruelty of Ceadwalla; but, 


being diſcovered, were ordered to inſtant execution. This 


barbarous mandate was * at the ** of an ab⸗ 


80. Bed. lib. iv, cap. 10 | ; 
| 81. The number of families then refident i in rhe ine of Wight, amount- 
_ «ito about 1200. Pads Hil. Ms | 
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pu who wiſhed to make them Chriſtians before they died. 


As ſoon as they had been baptiſed, they ſuffered death with 


a fortitude ſuperior to their years 82. 


It is unneceſſary to recapitulate in this ſection the tranſ- 


actions of Ceadwalla in the kingdom of Kent, the loſs 
which he there ſuſtained in the death of his brother Mollo, 


and the rancorous | ſpirit which he ITO > in the hots af 


ment of it. 


In the year that ſucceeded his ravages in Kent, he was 


ſeiſed with the enthuſiaſm of devotion, ariſing perhaps 


from ſerious reflexion on the cruelties which had diſgraced 
his arms ,and promoted by his grief for the loſs of his bro- 
ther. His mind being thus ſoftened, he refolved to under- 
take a pilgrimage to Rome, that he might receive the diſ- 


tinguiſhing rite of Chriſtianity from the hands of the pope. 


Sergius, who at that time poſſeſſed the papal dignity, gave 


a favorable reception to a prince who, though not yet for- 


mally initiated in the faith; had proved biinſf by his be- 


nefactions to the church, a friend to the Chriſtian eſta- 


bliſhment. He baptiſed, by the name of Peter, the peni- 
tent Ceadwalla, who died in a very ſhort time after this 
ceremony, about the thirtieth year of his age 83. 

Ina, a prince of the blood, who had been intruſted with 


the adminiſtration of the kingdom on the departure of 
Ceadwalla for Rome, aſcended the throne on the demiſe 


of that monarch, and became one of the greateſt princes 


— 


that ever reigned during the heptarchy. In the year of his | 


; acceſſion, he was elected to the ſupremacy of the Saxon 
union, which Ceadwalla had enjoyed before him. He em- 


ployed himſelf, in the earlier part of his reign, in prepar- 


ing a code of laws, which were enacted in a great council 
compoſed both of clergy and laity 84. | 

His firſt military enterpriſe was directed againſt the 
kingdom of Kent, then governed by Widred, wary) dread- 0 


82. Bed. lib iv. 8 33. Bed. lib v. cap. 7. 
84 Theſe laws are ſtill extant. See Spelman's Councils. ; 
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ing the ſuperjority of the Weſt-Saxon power, 3 


ed, by ſubmiſſion, to pacify the reſentment of Ina, whoſe 
aim was to avenge the death of his couſin Mollo: A ſum : 


of money was offered by the Kentiſh king, and accepted 


7 by Ina as a compenſation for the deſtruction of Mollo ; 


or, by other accounts, thirty of Widred's ſubjects were 


delivered up to the Weſt-Saxon monarch. The next ex- 


pedition in which Ina appears to have been engaged, Was 
againft the Britons of Devonſhire and Cornwall, whoſe 


king Gerwint he vanquiſhed, and deprived of a part of his 


territories. He afterwards came to a rupture with his 


Mercian neighbours, and fought a well-diſputed battle 


with Ceolred their king, in 1988 the loſs was yy 


= equal on both ſides 85. 


This prince, Sabo his great merit 15 ac- 
compliſhments, his courage, policy, and addreſs, was OC- 
caſionally haraſſed with inteſtine diſturbances. We find 


that he ſlew a perſon of the royal blood, named Cenulf, 
* who had» doubtleſs formed a party againſt the reigning . 
king. Another prince of the blood, of the name of Al- 
bert, gave him a greater degree of trouble. This pre- 
tender fortified himſelf in the caſtle of Taunton, which 
had been built by Ina. Ethelburga, the Weſt- Saxon 
queen, aſſembled without delay a body of troops, and ä 
marching at their head towards Taunton, compelled Al- 
bert to truſt to flight for ſecurity, and then leveled the 


caſtle with the ground 86. The fugitive prince took re- 


fuge among the South- Saxons, whom he. inſtigated to a 
- renewal of their efforts for ſhaking off the Weſt-Saxon 


yoke. They gave him the command of an army which 
they. raiſed for the recovery of their independency : but 


their endeavours were unſucceſsful; for their general was 


ſlain in battle by Ina, and their 1 ny defeated 87. 


Her 


85. Chron. Sax — Hen. tions, li. by 
86. Matth. Weſtm.— Chron, Sax.— Flor. vigorn. 
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Alter a glorious reign of chirty-nine years, Ina 33 E0N- A. P. 


ceived the deſign of abdicating his crown, and terminat- 
ing his life in the ſecluſion of a monaſtery. Having 
reigned long enough for his own glory, he began to be 
weary of the purſuits of ambition, and to wich for the 
ſerene pleaſures of retirement. His queen ſtrongly en- 
couraàged him to quit the thorny roſes of a crown for the 
more tranquil joys or religious ſolitude; and after that 
mature reflexion which a point of ſuch i importance elaim- 
ech he ſubmitted to the guidance of his conſcience, and 


the perſuaſions of the devout Etkelburga. Having reſign- 


ed his crown to Ethelard, his wife's brother, who was 


alſo, in a remote degree; his kinſman, he repaired to Rome 


during the pontificate of the ſecond Gregory. He erected 


a college in that city for the education of Engliſh youth, 


and the entertainment of Engliſh pilgrims, and endowed | 
it with an income to be derived from the impoſition of a2 


penny per annum on every family i in his dominions, whoſe 


728. 


| rental amounted to thirty pence. He then aſſumed the . 


monaſtic habit, and paſſed the remaining years of his life 


in obſcurity. His wife, following his example, 2 be 

herſelf to the gloom of a nunnery 89. ON 
Though the ſtates of Weſſex acknowledged the title 

of the prince whom Ina nominated as his ſucceſſor, 


are informed by the md of en that he dekeated the Eaſt-An- 


gles in more than « one un thongh tl che time of this War is not men- 


tioned. 


88. In a compilitiva of the ws aſcribe@'to Kiwi, the Confellor. i it - 
is affirmed that Ina eſpouſed; as his ſecond wiſe, Guala, heireſs of Cad- 
wallader, a Welſh prince; and that he became, in her right, king of 


Wales and Cornwall. But Sir Henry Spelman and other antiquaries have | Z 


exploded theſe affertions, as not Ed, from the work in which they | 
xe mentioned, ſufficient weight t to counterbalance the filence of the moſt 


early hiſtorians”  - 7 

89. Gulielm. Malmſb. lib, i.—Matt. Weſtm —Higd. Polychron. With 
regard to the tax appropriated. by Ina for the endowment of his college, 
there ſeems to be no authority for the aſfertion of the Romiiſh writers, 
that it was lanctioned by the e or ſtates of his kingdom. 


Vor, 1. „ 5 5 Oſwald 
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8 N who, as well as Echelard, traced his deſcent "WY 
Cerdic, aſſerted his claim to the crown by force of arms. 
But his competition was unſucceſsful 90; and Ethelard 
f 55 D. reigned i in quiet till his death, The throne was then filled 
741. by Cuthred, his kinſman, whoſe reign abounded with ac- 
tion. Without repeating the mention of this prince's hoſ- 
tilities with Ethelbald the Mercian king, and (in alliance 
with him) againſt the Britons, we proceed to the other 
memorabilia of his reign. Some years after the great ViC- 
tory gained by theſe two monarchs over the Britons, a 
mutiny arofe among the ſoldiers of Cuthred, who loſt his 
A. B. fon Cenric, a youth of great hopes, by the conſequences 


2 1 of this military ſedition 97, The contagion of diſaffeQion 

8 ſpreading, though the meagre annals of the times have 

not ſtated the cauſe, Ethelhun, a Weſt - Saxon nobleman, 
| appeared at the head of a party of rebels; and a battle 
„ fought between him and Cuthred, who, though his 
yg army conſiderably outnumbered the revolters, found great 


5 > difficulty i in vanquiſhing them. The king, ſtruck with 
aAldmiration at the extraordinary valor of Ethelhun, who 
| had fo ably and pertinaciouſly oppoſed a ſuperior force, 
though aided and encouraged by the perſonal efforts of 

. - his ſovereign, not only granted him the pardon of his tre- 
ſon, but promoted him to the rank of commander of his 
army. Grateful for this act of generoſity, Ethethun re- 
ſolved to diſtinguiſh his future life by his loyalty and at- 
: tachment to his merciful patron ; and an opportunity of 
performing ſignal ſervice to the king was ſoon furniſhed 
+ by the ambition of the Mercian Ethelbald. The forces of 


F this powerful prince had a fierce engagement with the 
32. Weſt-Saxons at Burford, when Ethelhun diſplayed ſuch. 
. n and martial . that te deciſive 2 8585 ob- 


90. 1 4 l. Nabmib. ub. 1 „„ 1 
91. Chron. Sax.— Hen. Huntingd, lib. ir. e 
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ind on that day over the e Mercia was principal- 


1 due to his exertions 92. 


Sigebert mounted the throne on he dick of Cuthred, | 
to whom he was related. This prince rendered himſelf 
fo odious to his ſubjects by his cruelties, and his attempts 


to eſtabliſh a deſpotic dominion over them, that they re- 


belled againſt him, under the conduct of Cenulf, and de- 


prived him of his royal dignity. 93, though they allowed 


him to retain poſſeſſion of the county of Hants, while 


Cenulf was gratified with the remainder of the Weſt- 
Saxon territories. 'The depoſed prince did not continue 
long in his private ſtation without aggravating the re- 


A. D., 
785. 


ſentment of the people againſt him. Cumbra, a nobleman _ 


who ſtill adhered to him,” took the liberty of giving him 


manly freedom which inflamed the weak and irritable 


mind of Sigebert to ſuch a height of fury, that he took the 
_ firſt opportunity of murdering the faithful Cumbra. This 
| atrocious deed completed the deteſtation which his beha- 

vior had before excited againſt him. He was ſtripped of 
me domain of - Hampſhire ; and, after wandering about 

the woods in poverty. and contempt, was killed by a 
| ſwine-herd, not ſq much on account of the tyranny of his 


adminiſtration, as in revenge for the death or n to 
whom this ſwine-herd was a ſervant 94. 


Cenulf was now eſtabliſned in the ſovereignty of wel. ; 


ſome friendly advice, and at the fame time remonſtrated | 
with him on the impropriety of his former conduct; a 


lex. He ſignaliſed his reign by ſeveral victories over the 


Corniſh Britons; but he was not equally ſueceſsful againſt 


Offa king of Mercia, who defeated him in battle, and 


wreſted from him thoſe we of the | 9 5 of Ox- 


92. Ethelw. Chron.— Hen. Huntingd. 
93. The Saxon Chronicle repreſents his depoſition as authoriſed by the | 
Al noble and wiſe men of the Weſt-Saxons; whence we may infer, that he was 
formally depoſed by the wittena-gernot of that kingdom. N 
94. Chron. Sax. p. 56.—Higd en lib. v.— Hen. Hunt. lib. ir. 
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I ford and Gloceſter which had for ſome time belonged 9 
8 the Weſt- Saxon kingdom. Towards the latter end of his 

| reign, he baniſhed Cyneheard, the brother of Sigebert, . 
. whom he ſuſpected of deſigns prejudicial to his life and, | 
crown. Cyneheard reſolved to anticipate the further re- 

ſentment of the king by facrificing him to his revenge. 

He therefore hovered about the frontiers with a ſmall body 


of deſperate followers, and ſoon found an opportunity of 


executing his ſanguinary plot. Having procured intelli- 
| gence that Cenulf paid occaſional viſits of an amorous 


kind to a young lady at Merton in Surry, he ſuddenly fur- 
priſed the royal gallant, who, finding himſelf furiouſly at- 


| tacked by the attendants of his rival, defended his life with 

the moſt active intrepidity. He particularly aimed at Cyne- 
heard, on whom he. inflicted a wound; but, being over- 
powered by the conſpirators, he fell covered with wounds. 


The few courtiers who had accompanied the king in his 


excurſion, did not eſcape the fury cf the traitors. The . 
next morning, the alarm was ſpread among the nobles 


and people of the adjacent country, who took up arms ta 


revenge the murder of their ſovereign, and marched i in a 
body againſt the aſſaſſins, who ſtill remained in the place 
where they had encountered the king. Cyneheard endea- 4 

voured, by ſpecious declarations and magnificent promiſes, 


to diſarm the indignation of Cenulf's friends, and win 
them to the ſupport of his right to the crown. The de- 
fire of vengeance, however, overcoming the ſuggeſtions 


of avarice, the royaliſts attacked the rebels, and put them | 


with 72 chief to the ſword 95. 


Brithric, whoſe deſcent was derived from Cerdie, * , 
in @ remote degree of conſanguinity, was permitted to 
_ aſcend the vacant throne, which he poſſeſſed in great 
P except tape emotions of 2 Wanetindes 


3 
4 
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ty. He was ſo apprehenſive of this prince's forming a 
party againſt him, that he, in all probability, would have 
_ endeavoured, by an attempt on the life of Egbert, to re- 


move the danger of ſuch a competition. The penetration 


of the young prince convinced him of the hazard to which 


his perſon. was expoſed from the jealous fears of Brithric.. 


He therefore retired from Weſſex to the court of the 
Mercian Offa, where he ſoon found himſelf in equal dan- 
ger; for a treaty of marriage was in agitation between 
the Weſt-Saxon king and Eadburga, one of Offa's daugh- 
ters. This match being concluded, Brithric ſent ambaſ- 

fadors to demand of Offa the ſurrender of the fugitive 
prince 97; but Egbert happily eſcaped. the plot that was 


aimed againſt him, and paſſed over to the continent, where 


he met with a very friendly reception at the French court. 
As Charlemagne behaved to him on every occaſion with 
that reſpect which was due to his rank and merit, he was 
induced to fix his reſidence in the court of that illuſtrious 


potentate, where he had an opportunity of acquiring thoſe 
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exterior. accompliſhments, and that knowledge of govern- 


ment, which rendered him in the ſequel a polite, 505 and 
ſucceſsful prince 98. 1 Is. 

While Egbert was thus farming himſelf for empire, a A 
new enemy appeared on the Engliſh coaſts. The Danes, 
whoſe origin was the ſame with that of the Saxons, began 
to infeſt the ſeas and coaſts of Europe with their piratical 


96. As this prince afterwards became the founder of the Engliſh mo- 
narchy, his genealogy merits inſertion. His father was Alchmund, the 
ſon of Eta, who was the ſon of Eoppa. Inigiſil, the father of Eoppa, was 
the ſon of Cenred, and the brother of the celebrated Ina. Cenred was the 
grandſon (by Ceolwald) of Cuthwulf, whoſe father was Cuthwin, the ſon 
of the unfortunate Ceaulin, whom the narrative has already ſtated to have 


been the grandſon (by Cynric) of the firſt, Weſt-Saxon king Cerdic, the 


illuſtrious deſcendant of the Gothic Woden. 


97. Gul. Malmfb. lib. i i .- 
98. Gul. Malmſb. lib. ii.— Hen. Huntingd lib. iv. 
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. „ They made their firſt appearance in Britain i in 
- the third year of Brithric's reign, when a body of them 


landed in his kingdom from three veſſels, to take a ſurvey 
of the country 99. One of the king's officers marched 


_ down to the ſhore. on hearing of the arrival of theſe ſtran- 


gers, whom he interrogated concerning the purport of 
their coming; but not receiving a ſatisfactory reply, he 
inſiſted on their attending him to Dorcheſter, that they 
might publicly anfwer-for the goodneſs of their intentions, 

Enraged at the laudable ſpirit of the Weſt-Saxon officer, 
they attacked him- without heſitation, and flew him with 


| ſeveral of his followers, « as an earneſt (ſays Milton) of 
the many ſlaughters, rapines, and hoſtilities, which they 
returned not long after to commit over all the iſland.” 


An alarm being quickly raiſed, the people of the neigh- 


bourhood haſtened to the ſcene of this maſſacre, and com- 
- n the corſairs to retreat to their ſhips 100. . 


Alfter a reign of ſixteen years, Brithrie fell a victim to 
the "infamous arts of his Mercian wife, who reſembled 
her father in treachery, and did not ſcruple to procure, 
either by criminal accuſation, or clandeſtine attempts, the 
death of any courtier with whoſe behaviour ſhe happened 


to be diſpleaſed. In the courſe of her artful machinations, 
he reſolved on the deſtruction of a young nobleman, who 


had poſſeſſed himſelf of the king's favor. She prepared a 


poiſonous potion for this object of her jealouſy and hatred; 


but the cup intended for the favorite took away the life both 


of him and his royal maſter, who accidentally taſted the 


deleterious liquor 1. The queen, dreading the effects of 


that odium which her conduct had Juſtly kindled, fled to 


909. Pontanus places near. Fs mouth of the Humber the firſt ending 


„ Danes in Britain, and repreſents them as extending their ravages | 


on that occaſion for many miles up the country. Rerum Danicarum Hi fe | 


2 id. iii. Camden makes Teignmonth in Devonſhire the place of their pri- 


mary landing; while others fix it near Portland in Dorſetſhire. 
100. Hen: Hunt. lib. iv —Aſſerii Annal —Chron. Sax. P 64. 
1. Gul. Malmib. * * PIN lib. y.—Hoved. Annal. 
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friendly correſpondence. with her father, appointed her to 


the government of a wealthy abbey. She ſoon forfeited 


this comfortable ſituation by her incontinence, which ſo 
diſguſted the emperor, that he inſiſted on her departure. 
| She then led the life of a vagabond, and at length died at 
Pavia in miſery and depreſſion 2, affording a leſſon to the 

readers of hiſtory, that no elevation of rank will ſhield 
from contempt and misfortune thoſe who abandon the 

dignity of their character, and devote themſelves to a ſe- 


ries of profligacy and iniquity. 


As ſoon as the throne of Weſſex v was vacated by the | 


demiſe of Brithric, the nobles- of that kingdom diſpatched 


. envoys to Egbert, requeſting him to return to his native 
country, and take poſſeſſion of the crown to which his 
birth and merit entitled him. He was now at Rome 


with his royal protector, who about this time was in- 
veſted with the imperial dignity. . Haying taken leave of 


Charlemagne, he commenced his journey to England; 
and, on his arrival i in the Weſt-Saxon dominions, he was 


raiſed to the throne with the unanimous concurrence of the 
nobility and people 3, 


Whether Egbert had already formed „„ 


ducing under one government. the different ſtates. of the 
heptarchy, we cannot pretend to aſcertain ; but it is pro- 
bable that he conceiyed ſuch an intention in the early 
part of his reign, though he would not ſuffer the leaſt in- 


timation of it to tranſpire till his plan was ready for exe- 
_ cution. He employed the firſt years of his adminiſtra- 
tion in promoting the welfare of his people by the. wiſeſt | 
meaſures of enlightened policy. He encouraged com- 
merce and manufactures, eſtabliſhed a regular police 
throughout his kingdom, diſtributed juſtice with great 


impartiality, and endeared himſelf to his ſubjects by unit- 


2. Sim. 8 3. Gul. Malmſb. lib. ii.—Chron. SAX — 
Ethelw. Chron, N | 
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ing their intereſts with. his own. While he thus culi- 
vated the arts of peace, he did not neglect. to ah for 
7 affairs at the court of 1 e be v was en- 
aʒbled to improve the diſcipline « of the Weſt- Saxon troops, 
and render them an overmatch for the forces of bis Anglo- | 
Saxon cotemporaries. 5 
Before he made any attempts wards the ne. of 
8 che Engliſh dynaſties, he marched into the territories of 
808. - the bfr Britons, whom he ſubdued with ſome diffi- 
| culty,” after trying the fortune of ſeveral engagements ; 
for the aſſiſtance which they received from their com- 
patriots in Wales, ſtrengthened their oppoſition. to the 
arms of Egbert, and prolonged the war for more than one 
| campaign.” When he had brought Cornwall to ſubjec- 
| tion, he turned his arms' SENT 1 the Britons of ab | 
3B „ Wo whom he had great ſucceſs 4. TO 
4 The death of Cenulf king of Mercia, a prince 1 5 abi. 
819. lity and merit, who had attained the chief authority 
Pong the Anglo-Saxon communities, gave A limulus 
do the ambition of Egbert. He was choſen. to ſucceed 
tttzhat monarch as lord-paramount of the confederacy ; : and 
his hopes of extended dominion now began to expand 
into maturity. The Mercian kingdom had reached its 
_ greateſt height i in the time of Offa; and though it had . 
not declined under the adminiſtration either of Egtrid or | 
- Cenulf, the inteſtine commotions with which it was dif- | 
futbed after the deceaſe of the latter, reduced it to a con- 4 
dition favorable to the deſigns of a conqueror. T he : 
Mercians ſtill poſſeſſed, indeed, the ſupremacy over three 
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ſtates of the heptarchy, namely, the kingdoms of Kent, 0 
Eſſex, and Eaſt-Anglia; the two firſt of which they ] 
ruled by the medium of vaſſal princes, and the laſt by a a 
lieutenant. If theſe dependencies had been firmly at- | 

ts tached to 5 they might, under a ſovereign of * 7 
| 4. Chron. sun. fen. Huntingd, e 5 : 
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and experience, have withſtood the whole force of Eg- 
bert. But they were neither united among themſelves, 
nor could they depend on the co- operation of their ſub- 


ject ſtates... | | 
The kingdom of 8 was in a more in- 


N firm predicament than that of Mercia. Though it was 


once the moſt extenſive bf all the Saxon kingdoms. in this 


iſland, and comprehended under its immediate dominion . 


ſome of the fineſt provinces in Scotland, its magnitude 


1 had been greatly diminiſhed, as we have already ſeen, by 


the conſequences of the unfortunate death of Egfrid ; and 
though it had in ſome degree recovered its. luſtre before. 
the abdicati on of Eadbert, .it was expoſed from that time 


to ſuch conſtant. convulſions, as could not fail of encou- 


raging its northern enemies to commit defalcations upon 
it, of annihilating its importance in the Anglo-Saxon 
ſcale of ſovereignty, and completely diſabling it for the 
purpoſes of effectual reſiſtance againſt a flouriſhing and 
united people, as the Weſt- Saxons were in the reign 
which we are now delineating. At the preſent period, it 
was almoſt in a ſtate of anarchy, being « divided among ſe- 
veral petty chiefs, the colliſion of whoſe intereſts could 
only produce' tumult and confuſion. | | 

Such being the condition of the only two kingdoins 


from which Egbert could expect any oppoſition of mo- 


ment, his ambitious views had a fair proſpect of ſucceſs, 
He would himſelf have doubtleſs been the aggreſſor, had 
not the jealouſy and apprehenſion: of Beornulf, king of 
Mercia, induced him to anticipate, by an invaſion of 
Weſlex, the ſuppoſed deſigns of Egbert for the extenſion 
of his territories, Having mentioned, in the hiſtory of 
Mercia, the engagement between the armies of Beornulf 
and Egbert *, „ we proceed to remark, that the conſe- 
$. In the ſame year with this battle, which 3 is ſuppoſed 'to have been 
fought near Highworth in Wiltſhire, the Britons of Cornwall revolted 
from Egbert, and attacked his neighbouring ſubjects; but they were de- 

_ at Camelford i in Cornwall. . Chron, 
Pg EY. | quences 
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Weſt-Saxons were highly favorable to the enterpriſing 


ſchemes of their monarch, who had now a plauſible pre. 
text for waging war againſt the Mercian realm and its 


dependencies, and foreſaw a ſpeedy revolt of one, if not 
all, of the latter, from the yoke of that kingdom. 


: Immediately after his victory over Beornulf, he de- 
tached a body of forces, under the command of his ſon 
Ethelwulf, affiſted by Alſtan biſhop of Sherborne, and 
Wulf heard, an eolderman or governor of a county, with 
directions to attack the Kentiſh kingdom. So weak was 
the reſiſtance made by Baldred againſt theſe intruders, 


that Ethelwulf quickly enforced the ſurrender of Kent to 


the arms of Weſſex 5. This was the firſt Kingdom which 
Egbert acquired by conqueſt, that of Suſſex having been 
a province of the Weſt-Saxon N before his ; ac- 
ceſſion. | 


The kingdom of Eſſex Pr followed the fate of Kent; 
nd Ethelwulf received the ſubmiſſion of it's king and 


people. About the fame time, the Eaſt-Angles were 


1 prompted, by their diſguſt of the Mercian yoke, to ſolicit 


the aſſiſtance and protection of the Welt- Saxon king. 
The reader has already ſeen, that this revolt greatly faci- 
litated the conqueſt of Mercia by Egbert, as it gave a di- 
verſion to the arms of Beornulf and his fucceſſor Lu- 


dican, who not only weakened the Mercian power by 
their unſucceſsful conflicts with the revolters, but were 


| themſelves ſlain in the field of battle. The efforts of 
Withlaf, the next Mercian king, who attempted to check 


the progreſs of Egbert, were ſo unfortunate, that he was 


ſoon reduced to the neceſſity of flight; but, at the inter- 


cen of the abbot of Croyland, who had afforded him 


the protection of his monaſtery, he was received into Eg- 


| | bert's good graces, and ſuffered to retain the Mercian 


Eo or nn . Who, 
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who, during the concealment. of Withlaf, had completed A. D: 
the conqueſt of that prince's territories 7. 836. 
Egbert having thus rendered himſelf maſter of all wr 
| | Anglo-Saxon dominions 5 to the ſouthward of the Hum- 
ber, began to flatter himſelf with the hopes of a ſpeedy 
acquiſition of the dignity which had long been the object 
of his ambition, that of ſovereign of all England. "* he 
kingdom of Northumberland was now the only remain- 
ing obſtacle to his grand project. He therefore marched 
with his victorious troops beyond the Humber, and re- 827. 
ceived the ready ſubmiſſion of the principal nobles of that 
diſtracted kingdom, who met him i in form at a a place — Op 
called Dore, in Yorkſhire 9. Do, 
Thus was the Anglo-Saxon 8 diſſolved WW the 
political ſagacity and fteady valor of Egbert, within the 
ſpace of 242 years aſter the erection of the Mercian mo- 
narchy, which, in its foundation, was the laſt of the ſeven 8 
kingdoms. — | 
A ſmall degree of reflexion will point out che Ga | 
that co-operated to the diſſolution of the heptarchical go- 
vernment. he principal cauſe ſeems to have been the 
: | degeneracy of the Saxon ſpirit, which became very viſible | 
in the laſt century of the heptarchy. It is-a remark of 
one of the moſt intelligent of the Anglo-Saxon hiſtorians, 
that the decline of martial courage among his countrymen 
y had ſo manifeſtly ſhown itſelf. in his time, as to threaten 
conſequences fatal to their tranquillity and indepen- 
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| | dence 10, This diminution of their warlike ſpirit was | 

Fa 2246 "Chic; Sax. p. 71:=-Ingulf. Hiſt. Croyl.—Ethelw. Chron. 

8 8. If the chronology of thoſe authors be juſt, who place Egbert” s reduce 

Ig tion of Wales before his expedition into the Northumbrian kingdom, he 

mn had by his time ſubdued not only all the Saxon territories ſouth of the 

— Humber, but likewiſe all the Britiſh ſtates in Wales. But ſome hiſtorians "a 

in fix the ſubmiſſion of the Welſh to this prince at a en * ta his 
attainment of the Engliſh monarchy. e 


9. Chron. Sax. p. 71.---Gul. Malmſb. 
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partly the effect of that indolence which ſeiſed them after 


ful eftabliſhment which. AY RIOrve, after'a ſeries of war 
and tumult. * 

In addition to this; 1 of . eee 
which obviouſly weakened the efforts of the ſtates of the 
heptarchy, and. promoted their ſubjection to the power of 
one monarch, who, in a few years of peace, had prepared 


his ſubjects for conflict by improvements in diſcipline and 
tactics, we may obſerve, that the diviſions which took 


place in moſt of the kingdoms on the extinction of the 
male line of their royal families, the conteſts for the ſuc- 


ceſſion, and the jealouſies which filled. the mind of the 


mily of Woden, to which all the Saxons Worked up with 3 


_ reigning prince, who ſuſpected the attempts of ſuch no- 


bles as conceived themſelyes equally entitled to the crown 
with himſelf, produced frequent diſturbances among the 
people, and at length prompted them to an eaſy ſurrender 
of their independence to a prince who, like Egbert, was 
. almoſt the ſole remaining deſcengant in Britain, of the fa- 


habitual reverence. 


Another cauſe which 8 to the union ar the 


heptarchy, was the profuſion of many of the kings to the 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, which diminiſhed their ability 


of rewarding the ſervices of the field, of maintaining the 
_ dignity of their royal ſtation, and of preſerving that in- 


Auence which is requiſite for kingly government. 


A ſuperſtitious inclination for the retirement of a cloiſ- 


ter may alſo be enumerated among the cauſes of the me- 


-  morable event now referred to. The clergy of the times 


prompted the kings and nobles to this dereliction of 
worldly affairs, which they recommended as the certain 
means of procuring a remiſſion of ſins. No fewer than 
"bw, TP of the heptarchy 11 N their royal 


robes 5 


4 . Viz. Sieber king of the Eaſt-Angles, i in Sa; Sha king of the 
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robes for the monaſtic habit; and this example was imi- A. D. 


tated by a conſiderable number of the nobility. The con- 
tinuance of ſuch a practice muſt have conduced to the 


enervation of thoſe ſtates among which it moſt prevailed, 
as it deprived them of the active ſervice of many who 
would otherwiſe have been. able defenders of the liberties 
of their country. | 


2 | - 


827. 


It may further be remarked, FI the great inequality - 


of the ſeven kingdoms in power and magnitude accele- 
rated their final union. Some of them were ſo ſmall and 


inconſiderable, as to be an attractive and eaſy prey to the 
ambition of thoſe princes who reigned over more exten- 


five and flouriſhing kingdonis. As Mercia had become, 


in the days of Offa and Cenulf, fo powerful as to include. 


under its dominion three of the other ſtates, it is a matter 
of aſtoniſhment that one of theſe princes, particularly the 
former, did not purſue the plan of union which ſuggeſted 
itſelf to Egbert. - Offa was neither deſtitute of inclina- 
tion nor capacity for the execution of ſuch a work; but 


perhaps the particular ſituation: of the other kingdoms | 
would not have ſo completely favored his attempts, as to 


enſure him that ſucceſs which Egbert attained. 
In affigning the probable cauſes of the eſtabliſhment of 


2 monarchy in lieu of the heptarchical government, it 


may not be impertinent to add, that the appointment of a 
head of the Anglo- Saxon confederacy ſeems to have con- 


* = 


tributed in ſome meaſure to the diſſolution of that hep- 3 


tarchy which it was formed to cement; for, when ſo 


many of theſe directors had perverted the original pur- 


Eiſt-Saxons, in 694 ; Ethelred king of Mercia, in 704 ; Cenred his ſucceſ- 


for, and Offa, king of the Eaſt=Saxens, in 709; Ina king of Weſſex, in 


723 ; Ceolwulf and Eadbert, kings of Northumberland, in 738 and 758, 
Beſides theſe monarchs, we may mention Ceadwalla, the predeceſſor of Ina, 
c one who would probably have immured himſelf within the precincts of 


amonaſtery, if he had not died ſo ſoon after his Pi PORT to the Romiſh 2 


metropolis. 
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| poſes of this inſtitution, by transforming it into an engine 
of deſpotiſm, the paſſion of the people for independence 
gradually declined, ſo as to prepare them for ſubmiſſion 
to an acknowledged maſter, in the place of one who, 


though inveſted only with an imperfect kind of ſuperio- 


rity over the other kings of the heptarchy, affected to 
conſider himſelf as authoriſed to we exertion of unlimit. 


J ed ſupremacy. 


Having thus brought the civil _ political hiſtory of 


tze ſeven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms to the period of their 


union, we feel the neceſſity of taking a ſurvey of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical tranſactions of the different fates, without 


which their hiſtory would juſtly be deemed imperfedt. 
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| Hisronv of the. CuvRcn. 
i | 
BEFORE \ we exhibit a narrative of the 5 of the 
Anglo-Saxons to the Chriſtian faith, it will be proper 
to proſecute the account of the Britiſh church from the 
Roman departure, at which period it was diſcontinued 
in the fifth chapter of our firſt book, to the æra of the 


: final expulſion of the Britons from the greater part of 


the 1 now called England. 
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Nos IWITHSTANDING all as efforts of er IA 
bihop of Auxerre, and Lupus biſhop of Troyes, for © 
the extermination of the Pelagian hereſy from the minds 
of the Britiſh Chriſtians, it was not ſo effectually ſup- 


preſſed as thoſe venerable champions of orthodoxy ima- 
gined. The advocates of Pelagianiſm, after an interval 


of ſilence, renewed with ſingular zeal the propagation of 


their heretical doctrines; and though the learned argu- 
ments of the two prelates had appeared ſo cogent to the 

majority of their auditors, their tendency was afterwards 
counteracted by the ſophiſtry of the Pelagian leaders. 


That alarm, therefore, which had ſubſided on the ap- 


parent ſucceſs of the diſputation at Verulam, now revived 
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| in the minds of the orthodox churchmen, who again had 
recoürſe to the expedjent of ſending over to Gaul for ſpi- 
ritual Tuccour!. Germanus anſwered this application by 
A. D. a ſecond expedition into Britain, in which he was accom- 
panied by Severus biſhop of Treves. The pretended mi- 
m racles which theſe prelates wrought, joined to their preach- 
ing and exhortations, reclaimed many from the devious 
paths of heterodoxy ; but being unwilling to place their 
fole confidence i in the efficacy of argument, they thought 
| proper to enforce an edict of the emperor Valentinian III. 
© which condemns heretics to exile. The people having 
delivered into their hands the moſt ſtrenuous abettors of 
the doctrine of Pelagius, the two biſhops, enraged at their | 
_ - obftinacy, ordered them to be baniſhed to the continent“. 
. GBermanus being of opinion that the eſtabliſhment of 
8 | ſchools of religious education -would operate as the beſt 
8 5 means of preventing the revival of hereſy, gave directions 
| for that purpoſe to his diſciples in Britain, the principal 4 
of whom were Dubricius and Iltutus. Theſe eccleſiaſtics ? 
followed the advice of the worthy prelate, and erected > 
ſeveral ſchools for the inſtruction of the Britons, of which ; 


they themſelves aſſumed the direction. Two of theſe ſe- 
8 minaries were ſituated on the river Wye; one at Hent- N 
Land, and the other at Mochros. A. third ſchool was 4 
eſtabliſhed i in the county of Glamorgan, under the im- 7 
mediate care of Iltutus, at a place which received, from : 
this eminent inſtructor of youth, the name of Llan- g 
Ilbtud. Theſe ſchools produced many learned men, who - 
afterwards attained diſtinguiſhed ſtations i in the churches 0 
of Gaul and Britain *. x 
The hiſtory of the Britiſh church it is very ;mperfe&; i 
; for all the information we have concerning it conſiſts of * 


detached fragments, genes from a maſs of various i n- I 


| - 1. Beds Hig. Ecclef. lib. i. cap. 217. 2. 14:—Conſlant. Vita Germ, ſer 
3. Uſſerii Primord, Eccleſ. — de Preful. Angl.—Lel. 
 ColleQan, vol. i ii. Ys | 
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| telligence. We are informed by Bede, that the labors 
of thoſe reſpectable prelates who governed this church 


after the departure of Germanus, preſerved it from the in- 


fection of hereſy. That biſhop, before his return to Gaul, 


had eſtabliſhed the Gallic liturgy in the churches of 'our 
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iſland 4; and, as this form was different from the Romiſh 


ritual, the- introduction of it ſeemed to argue an indepen- 
dence on the-ſee'of Rome. In what particulars this ſer - 


cept that it ordaig ed a different time for the celebration 
of the feſtival of Eaſter. 1 „ ee 
The clergy of Britain held n at various ta for 


vice varied from that of Rome, we cannot aſcertain, ex- 


adjuſting the more important affairs of the church. In 


one of theſe councils, Dubricius was tranſlated from the 


biſhopric of Llandaff, which he had long filled with great 
reputation, to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Caerleon; and 
Theliaus was promoted to the biſhopric thus vacated. 


Another was afterwards holden for deliberating on the 
moſt efficacious means of ſuppreſſing the remains of Pela- 


gianiſm; but we are not acquainted with the decrees. en- 


acted by this ſynod for that orthodox purpoſe. The 


famous St. David, whom the Welſh hold in ſuch re- 
yerential eſtimation, acted as preſident of this aſſembly 5. 


Some councils of a leſs general nature were occaſion- 
ally holden : and it may not be improper to mention the 


tanſactions of ſeveral of theſe, as they exhibit ſtrong 
features of the characters both of the Britiſh princes and 


clergy of thoſe times. .Oudoceus, who fucceeded The - 


laus in the ſee of Llandaff, convoked three ſynods of the 


clergy of that dioceſe. In the firſt of theſe meetings, 


cogniſance was taken of the delinquency of Mauricus, 
a petty prince in Glamorganſhire, who had treacherouſly 
murdered Cynetu, another Britiſh prince. Regardleſs of 
the rank and power of the offender, the council paſſed a 
ſentence of excommunication on Mauricus, and ſubjected 


4. Fa, Concil. Jl. 1. . Ep + 0 Id. ibid. 
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his principality to an interdi&, Theſe cenſures remained Il | 
in force for two years, and were then removed by - Ou- 4 
doceus on the three following conditions; namely, that d 
the murderer thould occaſionally faſt, employ himſelf in 
frequent prayer, and become a liberal diſtributor of alms, t 
Mauricus, to teſtify his repentance, immediately beſtowed p 
four manors on the church of Llandaff, by which he ef- MW i: 
fectually purchaſed the future adn 11 the n and his fo 
whole dioceſe s. | 1 
In another e ee aſſembly holden by: RE ſe 

the caſe of Morcant, a prince who had aſſaſſinated his ta 
uncle, came under conſideration. An-oath had been ſo- Ml fo 
lemnly taken by each of theſe princes, that, if either of bi 
them ſhould deſtroy or treacherouſly uſe the other, the lee 
delinquent ſhould, inſtead of commuting the puniſhment be 
of his crime for gold or ſilver, abdicate his principality, mi 
and paſs the remainder of his life in pilgrimage. When ſoo 
Morcant had committed the atrocious deed above men- wy 
tioned, he repented of his oath, and applied to the church h 
of Llandaff for a commutation of the penalties of abdica- 
tion and pilgrimage. Oudoceus and his clergy conſented to 
abſolve him of his oath on the ſame conditions that were 
annexed to the removal of the interdict in the caſe of Mau- 
ricus. Moreant alſo followed the example of that prince, 
by gratifying the church with a conſiderable donati on, which 

- the pious eccleſiaſtics regarded as an ample. atonement 
for the moſt heinous crimes, and a ſirfficient no of of the 

E en of any criminal 7. | 

"The third fynod in which San preſided e excom-. 

„ en Guidnorth, a Britiſh prince, who had Rained 


6. Hiſt. Eecleſ 1 apud Sock. Cancil. | | 
7. Hiſt, Eccl. Lland. apud Spelm In this performance, A 1 oc- 
eurs, expreſſi ve of the ſentimepts of the clergy on the ſubject of ele emo- 
ſynary donation, the moſt meritorious branch of which, in their opinion, 
was the diſtribution of largeſſes among the eccleſtaſtics,: _ Neue aqua er- 
155 tinguit ignem, ita eleemoſyna peccatura,” | | 
| his 


his wits with 8 blood. The FRY ternained "I 
about three years under this ſentence, which, in thoſe 
days, was extremely ſevere, as the excommunicated per- 
ſon was deemed an outcaſt, and ſubjeCted. to the con- 
tempt of his ſubjects, who'avoided him as an impious re- 

. probate. After ſuffering ſo long under the miſeries of this 
jnterdict, he requeſted Oudoceus to grant him abſolution 
for his crime, of which he profeſſed a ſincere repentance. 
The biſhop, unwilling to receive the prince into favor, 
ſent him on a pilgrimage to the archbiſhop of Dol in Bre- 

| tagne. Guidnorth, by returning from this excurſion be- 

fore the expiration of the term aſſigned by Oudoceus for 

c his abſence, excited the diſpleaſure of that prelate, who 

ſeems to have been leſs actuated by intereſt than he had 

c before ſhown himſelf, and refuſed to remove the excom- 

b munication. On the death of Oudoceus, which happened 

ſoon after, Bertheguin, his ſucceſſor, reſtored Guidnorth 

toall the rights of ſociety, in conſideration of three manors 

h which that prince conferred on the church of Llandaff 8. 

The earlieſt Britiſh hiſtorians has given us a very un- 

4 favorable repreſentation of the characters of his clerical 

e "WH countrymen at this period. He deſcribes them as deftitute 

of learning, virtue, and piety; haughty and inſolent to the 

1 poor, ſervile and obſequious to the rich; regardleſs of 

the ſpiritual intereſts of their flock, and intent only on 

at MW iicir own preferment; wallowing in gluttonyz ebriety, 
ne and incontinence; and deviating into every path of moral 
obliquity 10. The cenſures of this author muſt, however, 

be received with conſiderable diminution, as he appears 
to have been addicted to complaint, and to have 

written under the influence of a gloomy. diſpoſition, 

[nfamed to ſuch a degree of uneaſineſs and reſent- 

ment at the ſucceſs and barbarity of the Saxons, that he 

riewed every object, as it were, with a jaundiced we. 


8, Hiſt, Eccl. Lland. ad Spelm. Concil. vol. i, e bo 
9. Gildas, - 190. Gildz Epiſt. | 
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| [OR will induce us to except from the reprehenſion of 
Gildas a few of the eccleſiaſtics of that age, who, at a 


time when the majority of their clerical brethren were leſs 
cultivated by learning, or dignified by virtue, than the na- 


ture of their employment required, and when a general 


relaxation of morals pervaded the laity, maintained the 
reſpectability of their ſtation, and merited the fame of 


learned, upright, and religious perſons. 


So inconſiderable is our knowledge of the events of that 
period which elapſed between the departure of the Ro- 


mans and the retreat of the Britons into Wales, particu- 
larly in the affairs of the church, that we are under the 
neceſſity of here concluding the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of 


this people: but, as the learning of that time was confin- 


ed to the clergy, ſome account of thoſe South-Britons 
| who made the greateſt figure in literature and ſcience, is 


far from n ee tl with the ſubjeCt « of this ſec- 


tion. 


D. A. 


516. | 


K. Di 


322. 


Merlin, tis ket fatidical "ed is br to 
have flouriſhed about the middle of the fifth century. 


He was a native of South-W ales, and diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his. ſkill in mathematics and natural philoſophy, 


which gave occaſion to the undiſcerning vulgar to ns 
der him as a magician and prophet 1x, 
Dubricius and Iltutus have been already ee! 


| Theſe two eccleſiaſtics were men of great learning and 
ability, and were particularly eminent in the didactic line. 


Dubricius, in the decline of life, retired into a monaſtery 
in the iſle of Handley, gs * WO at a very . 


age. 


Sante e of Dol in Were was an | eltve 
either of Dubricius or Iltutus, and was a prelate of great 


piety and erudition. Some hiftorians ſpeak of two ſucceſ- 


ory: archbiſhops of Dol, of the name of Samſon; but 
. Ll. de senke. Britann, Ludi e Britannica 
| there 


—— 
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there ſeems n not to be ſufficient iy for ſuch an op 


nion. 
St. David, t tinehs Gint: of Wales, v was added | 


of Caerleon, whence he removed the arChiepiſcopal ſee to 


Menevia i in Pembrokeſhire, which was afterwards deno- 
minated St. David's from him. He adorned the ſixth 


century: by his learning and eloquence, as well as by the 


purity cf his life, He is faid to have been related to king 
Arthur. FI. | 

. Gildas, who los 1. N wt in this bs "5g 
fudied under Iltutus, and was firſt a member of the mo- 
naſtery of Glaſtonbury, and afterwards of that of Bangor 
in Flintſhire. * Though he was ſtyled Gildas the Wiſe by 


his admiring cotemporaries, an enlightened reader of his 
hiſtory of Britain would not be inclined to form a very 


favorable opinion of the ſenſe or learning of the writer. 
His life has been written by Caradoc of Llancarvon. He 85 


died about the year 570. 59 


St. Petroc, who was a native of e ſtudied theo- 
gy in Ireland; and, after his return to Britain, taught 


that ſcience with great ſucceſs at a monaſtery on 9 banks 
or the Severn. 


St. Afaph, who derived his birth from North-Wales, 


was the diſciple of Kentigern, a Pictiſn eceleſiaſtic, who 
fred his reſidence in Flintſhire about the middle of the 
ſxth century, and erected a cathedral as well as monaſtery 
at Llan-Elwy. Afaph, who became his ſucceſſor not only 


in the government of the monaſtery, but alſo in the biſhop- 


ric of Llan-Elwy, gave his own name to this place, and 
died in high fame for his knowledge and virtue, towards 
the cloſe of the century in queſtion 72, | 

In this outline of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and this conciſe 
liſt of the literary ornaments of the dark period of which 
we are treating, the reader muſt have perceived that 
lttle mention has been made of the government of the 


12 4 de serer 5 n —Uſſerii Primord. Teel. Brit. 
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church in that part of Sourh-Britain called England, 6 


of thoſe perſons who made the moſt ſhining figure in 


that country. This omĩſſion is the conſequence of the total 
want of records reſpecting tite tranſactions of the church 


in theſe parts, the calamities of a very ruinous war hay. 
ing either occaſioned the deſtruction of the literary mo- 
numents of the times, or prevented the clergy. (the only 
perſons who then attempted to tranſmit events to poſteri. 


ty) from having any leiſure for the tranquil purſuits of 


| learning. By one or the other of theſe cauſes, we are de- 
prived of all knowledge of the affairs of the church at 


this periad, in any part of South-Britain, except Wales 
and it's borders, where the natives, and thoſe Britons who 
fled thither from other diſtriéts for protection, were ex- 


| * from _ e ny of oy Stan arms. 
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fixth century, the Saxons who ſettled in this iſland con- 
tinued in the exerciſe of that ſyſtem of idolatrous worſhip 


which had been ſanctioned by the practice of their anceſ- 
tors. The doctrines then maintained by theſe unlettered 
ere have been treated of in our ſixth chapter, in the 


| general delineation of the Saxon character and habits. 
Their averſion to the Chriſtian name ſeems to have em- 


bittered their animoſity againſt the iſlanders, who, on their 
part, could not but feel an increaſe of reſentment and in- 


uy t theſe hierce idolaters, whole 28 in 
i g | the 
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the firſt inſtance of their haltility, was aggravated by their 
inhuman treatment of the Chriſtian clergy, and their de- 
ſtruction of the ſaered ſeats of religious adoration. 


When theſe invaders had eſtabliſhed themfelves in ths | 


peaceable poſſeſſion of their newly- acquired territories, 


they began to relax in their inveteracy againſt the Chriſ- 
tian profeffion, and to think more favorably of a doctrine 


which had already made a conſiderable progreſs among 


the northern conquerors of the continental parts of Eu- 
rope, to whom they were attached by the ties of one com- 
mon origin. If the war between the Britons and Saxons 


had been carried on with lefs fury, and thoſe natives who 
ſubmitted to the latter had been confidered i in a more re- 


ſpectable light than that of ſaves, it is probable that a 


cotrverfioti of the conquerors might have been gradually 


effected even by the vanquifhed party. But, as the mutual 


of time, the Saxons were far from being diſpoſed to re- 


ceive a new faith from the Britons; and, on the other 
hand, the iflanders were unwilling to impart the valuable 
doctr ine of redemption to a Ruger who had acted as their 


moſt rancorous enemies 13. _ 
A celebrated Anglo-Saxon hiſtorian aſcribes the firſt 
introduction of Chriſtianity among his countrymen to a 


fortuitous occurrence. An Italian clergyman, named 


Gregory, who was afterwards elevated to the papal fee, . 
happened to obſerve, in the market-place of the Romiſh 
metropolis, fome handſome youths ſtationed for ſale. The 
beauty of their perſons: attracting his attention, he in- 
quired of the vender to what nation they belonged. In 
anſwer to this and other interrogations, he was informed 
that they were Angles of the kingdom. of Deira; that Alla 
was the name of their ſovereign ; and that they were im- 


13. This is the poſitive affertion of Gildas and Beds. 
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WITTY in. the darkneſs of idolatry 14. He immediately 
conceived a deſire of converting this unenlightened peo- 
ple, and made application to pope Benedict, whoſe, per- 
" miſſion he obtained, Aaadertaking a voyage to Eng- 
land, with the laudable \ view of inſtructing the Anglo- 
Saxons i in the tenets of the Chriſtian religion. He was 


on the point of commencing his expedition, chen the ei- 


tizens of Rome, unwilling to loſe the benefit of his paſ- 
 toral labors, and dreading the idea of his being expoſed to 
the hazard of his life in attempting to convert the fero- 
cious Saxons, prefented a remonſtrance to his holineſs, 


- entreating him to put a ſtop to Gregory's intention. 


With this requeſt Benedict thought proper to comply; ; 


and the zealous prieſt was obliged to reſume his func. 


A.D. tions at Rome. After an interval of a few years, Gregory 
Toy ſucceeded Pelagius I. in the dignity of ,pope ; 3 and his 


5 
396. 


Chr Love e God,” 5 


eagerneſs for the converſion of the Anglo-Saxons ſtill 
continuing undiminiſhed, he reſolved. to ſend ſome miſ- 


ſionaries into Britain for that purpoſe. He ſelected forty 


monks, and ordered them to repair to this iſland, under 
the direction of Auguſtine, who was alſo of the monaſtic 
order. Theſe eccleſiaſtics did not enter upon their journey 
with good - will; or, if they had an inclination for ſo re- 
ſpectable an office as that of a miſſionary, their fears of 
danger ſoon overcame their Chriſtian ardor. A ſerious 
deliberation on the employment aſſigned to them by the 


pope, induced them to repent of having undertaken ſuch 


an expedition; and they unanimouſly agreed to ſend a 
petition to their ſpiritual father, repreſenting the probable 
14. Bed. lib. ii. cap. I Gregory's taſte for punning may be eſtimated - 


by the remarks wnich he is ſaid to have made on this occaſion. When he 


heard that they were Angles, he replied, that the name was very appolite, 
as they had the appearance of angels. The r-me of Deira ſuggeſted to 


him another alluſion, importing, that they and their countrymen ſhould 


be ſaved de ira, or from the wrath of God; and on learning the appella- 
tion of their king (Alla), he exclaimed * Th They muſt be taught 


. difficulties 
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Iifcultiesand perils of the miſſion, and entreating him to 
recall them from the. enterpriſe. . Auguſtine, whom they 


had prevailed upon to return to „ Rome to communicate 
their repreſentations to the 10 


aſſociates, in which his holineſs exhorted them to uſe their 


efforts for meriting a future ſalvation by perſiſting in fa 


glorious a taſk. Gregory, at the ſame time, furniſhed 


letters of recommendation to Theodebert and Theodoric, 


as encouraged by Gre - 
gory to diſregard the dangers of the miffion, and was en- 
truſted with the conveyance of a letter to his monkiſh 


kings of the Franks, to Brunehaud their grandmother, 


who officiated as regent in their e e and to E therius 
archbiſhop of Arles 15. N 


Thus animated to mache he miffionarics re- 


| ſumed their j journey; and, when they arrived at the court 
of the Franks, Rena received them in a friendly 


manner, and ſupplied them with interpreters, of her na- 


tion, whoſe language was a kindred dialect to that of the 


Saxons. Having provided themſelves with the proper 


requilites for their miſſion, Auguſtine and his, compa- 
nions embarked at one of the ports of Gaul, and landed i in 
the iſle of Thanet 16, 


A. N. 
397. 


Ethelbert was at that time ting of Kent, 6 This prince 75 


had, many years before, married Bertha, a F rench princeſs, 
whom, in compliance with the terms of the nu ptial contract, 


he had permitted to exerciſe the Chriſtian religion without 


reſerve, under the ſpiritual direction of Luidhard, biſhop 


of Soiſſons, who, with other eccleſiaſtics, had accompanied 


Bertha to the Kentiſh court. The church of St. Martin, 
ſituated in the ſuburbs of Canterbury, and ſuppoſed to.have 
been built by the Roman Chriſtjans reſident in this iſland, 
had been appropriated by Ethelbert to the religious uſe 
of his queen, whole influence over her conſort had dimi- 
niſhed his attachment to paganiſm, while the W of 


15. Bed. lib. i. et ij Gregori Epiſt. lib. iv. et v. 
16. Bed. lid. i cap. 23, 24 chron. Sax,-—Higd. Polychron. lib. v. 
Luidbard's 
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Luidhard's life operated as a filent recommendation of the 


; Chriſtian faith to the king and his ſubjects. | The preſent 
cConjuncture, therefore, was auſpicious to the deſigns of 


pope Gregory, when many of the Kentiſh Saxons, and 

particularly their ſovereign himſelf, were en for the 

tenunciation of their idolatrous tenets #7, 
Auguſtine, immediately after his debarkation, Abe 


one of his interpreters to the king of Kent, intimating 


that he had come from Rome to inſtruct him and his peo- 
ple on a ſubject that concerned their moſt eſſential inter- 


eſts, and their eternal welfare in a future ſtate. As ſoon 
as this meſſage had bgen imparted to Ethelbert, he gave 


orders that the ſtrangers ſhould be furniſhed with necef. 
ſaries, and promiſed them a ſpeedy audience. After the 


lapſe of a few days, he paſſed into the ifle of Thanet; 
and admitted the monks to a conference in the open aii, 


hoping, by ſuch means, to diſpel the force of any ſpells or 
flecromantic practices that might be uſed againſt him by 


theſe foreign ecclefiaſtics, whoſe religiori was ſo different 


from his own. Auguſtine having harangued the king, by 


A the medium of one of his interpreters, on the merits of the 


_ - Chriſtian doctrine, Etnelbert replied, that, 23S an eftabliſk- 
| ed religion ought not to be lightly renounced, in favor of 
A new and unknown ſyſtem, he could not think of making 
any change i in his creed, till he ſhould have amply conſi- 
| dered the purport of what he had then heard; but that, 


as the ſtrangers had endured the fatigues of a long journey 


for the ſuppoſed benefit of him and his countrymen, they 


ſhould be treated with that hoſpitality to which they were 


entitled, and might have full permiſſion to diſſeminate their 
tenets among his ſubjects. With this declaration, which 
was worthy of a judicious prince, he put an end to the 
conference, and affigned to Auguſtine and his aſſociates 
*R reſtdonce i in his ms pan 18. : 


27. Bed. lib 1. —Gul. Malmſb. lid. 5 i. 6 5 
Wl i, lib. i. cap. 25. Prompt. Chron. ul. Thorn. Chiron. 
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The monks now entered Canterbury with all the 


formalities of a religious proceſſion. A filver croſs was 
cartied before them, with a painted repreſentation of our 


| Gaviour z and, as they ſlowly advanced, they employed 
themſelves in ſinging hymns. They commenced their 
evangelical labors with ſtrong hopes of ſucceſs, founded 


on the friendly reception which the king had afforded. 


them. Their expectations were abundantly anſwered; for 


the ſelf-denying ſtrictneſs of their lives, the fervency of 


their prayers, and the apparent ſincerity « of their exhorta- 


tions, co-operating with the opinion which the people en- 


tertained of the good-will-of their ſovereign towards the 
teligion of his queen, induced conſiderable numbers to 
offer themſelves for baptiſm 19. At length Ethelbert de- 
clared his intention of exchanging the idolatrous cap 
df his anceſtors for the purer doctrines of Chriſtianity ;\ 


circumſtance. highly pleaſing to Auguſtine, who . a 
general converſion of the Kentiſh Saxons as the conſe- 
quenee of the king's avowed deſertion of paganiſm. He 


was baptized within the ſpace of a year from the landing 
df the miſſionaries 20; and his example produced a copi- 
ous ſupply of new Chriſtians. The buſineſs of converſion 
was thus carried on for ſome, time, with great eafe and 


doctrines. 


Ihe ſucceſs Whichhad ; dad the endeavours of 

Auguſtine and his collegues, enlarged his views, andprompt- 
ed him to wiſh for a more elevated character than that of 
Aa ſimple miſſionary. Having received, before his departure 


from Rome, a promiſe from the pope, that, if his miſſion 


ſhould be proſperous, he ſhould be raiſed to a high dignity 
in the church, he now returned to Gaul, and proceeded 


139. The credulous Bede informs us, that Auguſtine wrought occaſional 
miracles, the more effeQually to convince the pagans of his divine miſſion ' 
Hip, Eculeſ, lib, i. cap. 26. | 30. Bed, lib. i.— Hen. Hunt. lib. iti. 


tranquillity, no compulſive meaſures being adopted, which 
always retard, rather than Ae the ret of 1 8 0 
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5 without delay to Arles, where he proeured his conſecra- 
_ Go1- tion as archbiſhop and primate of the Engliſh nation 1. 

Soon aſterwards, he diſpatched Laurence and Peter, two 
of his fellow- miffionaries, to Rome, that they might com- 
municate to the pope the pleaſing intelligence of the fruit 
he had lately gathered in the vineyatd of Chriſt, and re- 
ceive anſwers to a variety of queſtions reſpecting the fu- 
ture conſtitution of the infant church of England 
Great was the ſatisfaction of Gregory when he learned 
the progreſs of Chriſtianity among the Anglo-Saxons. 
He gladly undertook the tafk of replying to the interro- 
gatories of Auguſtine ; ſent a letter to Ethelbert and his 
queen, accompanied with valuable preſents; nominated 
ſeveral new miſſionaries to aſſiſt the apoſtle of the Eng- 
liſh; gave them recommendatory epiſtles to ſome of the 
French princes and prelates; and rewarded the zeal of 
Auguſtine with the metropolitan diſtinction of the pall, 
« with which he ſent a number of ſacramental and other 
eccleſiaſtical utenſils, beſides veſtments, reliques, and ri- 
tual arid devotional books. Excluſive of his anſwers to 
the queries propounded by Auguſtine, he gave various 
injunctions to the new prelate for the direction of his fu. 
ture proceedings. Among other points, he advifed him to 
Ad the Chriſtian ceremonies to the pagan rites, 
wherever it could be done without encroaching on the 
- eſſentials of Chriſtianity ; for ſuch conceſſions would tend 
to facilitate the reception, of the latter faith, by making 
the tranſition from paganiſm appear the leſs violent or of- 
fenſive to the feelings of thoſe who had acquired, by long 
practice, a reverence for the gentile ſyſtem, He exhorted 
him not to demoliſh, but to gonſecrate for Chriſtian uſe, 
the heathen temples; and, after removing the idols, to 


5 41. Bed. wes cap. 27.—Collicr ſuppoſes, but ſeemingly without ſuf- 
ficient authority, that Auguſtine had been ordained a biſhop by German 

3 prelates before his arrival in Engla: oh Eceleſi n He an of Greats Britain, 
vol. i. | G7 
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erect new altars, and decorate them with PEDRO WS As is 
knew that the Anglo-Saxons were accuſtomed to ſacri- 
fice oxen and other animals, and conclude. the ſolemnity 
with feaſting and merriment, he expteſſed a willingneſs 
to allow them ſome indulgence in theſe habits; and au- 
thoriſed the Engliſh metropolitan to permit the converts, 

on particular Chriſtian anniverſaries, to kill their cattle in 


the vicinity of the church, recreate their bodies with plen- , 


tiful but not immoderate feaſting, and relax their minds 
with innocent mirth, With ine exhortations, Gregory 
tranſmitted to Auguſtine a plan for the eſtabliſhment. of 


the Engliſh church, regulating the number of prelates, 
and fixing two metropolitan ſees, one at London, the other 


at York ; though, till the death of Auguſtine, Canterbury 
was, at his requeſt, to enjoy the honor of the primacy ; 
and, in the fequel, the archbiſhops' of London and York 
were to be reſpectively deemed . yore TOY to 2 5 
ority of conſecration 22. 


Laurence and Peter, loaded with diſpatches and Clerical 
apparatus, now returned to Auguſtine, whom they found 
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actively employed in the formation of that church oV rr 


which he had been appointed to preſide. Mellitus, Pauli- 


nus, Rufinianus, and Juſtus, who, with ſeveral other ec 


cleſiaſtics, came over to extend the ſucceſs of the miſſion, 
were well received by the new archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


who ſoon "27-0 out proper, es: for their l at- 


pentions.. ar tr 
- Auguſtine fixed: upon an old Chriſtian church at Car- 
terbug for his cathedral, which had been erected in the 


time of the Romans. Having given it a full reparation, and 
: ſupplied it with. every. requiſite, he gave it the name of 
Chciſt-church, and built a neighbouring manſtdn for him- 


ſelf and his ſucceſſors. He alſo, with the aſſiſtance of 
Ethelbert, founded a church and monaſtery. to the eaſt- 


ward of Canterbury, of Which the above-mentioned n 


22, Bed. lib. i. cap. 27, 28, &e.—spelm Concil. vol. ng Epik.? 
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was the firſt abbot. The king was now become ſo zeal- 
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oully attached to Auguſtine and his religion, that he left 


| his capital to the archbiſhop and the miſſionaries, and re- 


tired to a palace of his own building at Reculver 23. 


- Auguſtine having been directed by pope Gregory to 


embrace, under his metropalitan juriſdiction, the biſhops 


and other clergy of the Britiſh church, prevailed upon 


them to meet him in council. He then harangued them, 


with an air of ſuperiority, on the expediency of their con- 
forming with the Romith church, in the time of celebrat- 
ing the Paſchal feſtival, and the mode of adminiſtering the 


baptiſmal rite ; but his arguments not producing convie- 


tion in their minds, he had recourſe to the efficacy of 3 


miracle, which he pretended to perform on a Saxon who 


Aa appeared to be blind, and whom he oſtenſibly reſtored to 


A D. 8 


ſight after the Britiſh prelates had made fruitleſs attempts 


for that purpoſe. Though this farce ſeemed to have ſome 
effect on a few of the Britiſh- clergy, it did not procure 
their aſſent to the-propoſitions of Auguſtine. They did 


not, however, give a determinate anſwer to the archbiſhop; 


but poſtponed their deciſion to a ſecond meeting with the 


55 Romiſh eccleſiaſtics. This council was more numerous, 
on the part of the Britons, than the former 24. Auguſtine 


renewed his exhortations in a manner that bordered on 


arrogance and haughtineſs, He not only n their 


23. Bod. lib. anions Briana; are; Kent. | 
24. Seven Britiſh biſhops are ſaid to have been preſent at this fynod; 
an aſſertion which, notwithſtanding the reduced and circumſcribed ſtate 


of the church of the South-Britons at this period, may he deemed eredi · 
ble, if we ſuppoſe either that ſome of theſe were itinerant Prelates, deſti- 


tute of a particular dioceſe, or that their dioceſes were very ſmall, We 


1 may much more readily acquĩeſce in this account, than in the extravagant 


7 3 1 — Es 
-"- Bk 8 5 


and ridiculous affirmat ion in a life of St. David, publiſhed by Dollandus, 


7 * * * 


importing that 118 biſhops were preſent at the Britiſh ſynod which that 


prelate held at Brevi in Cardiganſhire, for the extinction of the Pelagian 


hereſy, at a time when the fury of Saxon hoſtilities had greatly diminiſh- 


el che number maar the linie, and obſcured the "_ the _ 
| | | adoption | 
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adoption of the Romiſh. ordinances reſpecting Eaſter and 
baptiſm, but that they ſhould acknowledge his metropo- 
litan authority, and the ſupremacy. of the pope, and co- 


operate with him in the converſion of the Saxons: if they 


would comply, he faid, in theſe particulars, he would not 
object to their variance in other points 25. Dinoth, abbot 
of Bangor, replied, in the name of the Britiſh clergy, that 
they owed no other obedience to the perſon known by the 
name of the pope than what was due from one Chriſtian to 
another in the ſpirit of brotherly love and philanthropy; and 
that, with reſpect to the diſcipline and ritual of their church, 
they were ſubject to the directions of the biſhop of Caerle- 
on 26. Auguſtine, finding his counſels thus rejected, was fill - 
ed with rage and reſentment, and cried out in a menacing 
tone, „Since you refuſe to accept terms of peace and 
« unity from your brethren, you Hall have war from your 
« enemies; and ſince you will not concur with us in 
«preaching the word of life to your Saxon neighbours, 
“you ſhall receive your death from their hands 27.” 
Ethelfrid's maſſacre of a great number of the Britiſh ec- 
cleſiaſtics before the battle of Cheſter, as related in the 
hiſtory. of the kingdom of Northumberland, has been con- 
ſidered by many of our hiſtorians as. the conſequence of 
Auguſtine's virulent enmity ; for he has been accuſed of 
having, by the medium of his patron Ethelbert, inſtigated 
Ethelfrid to make war upon the- Britons, murder their 
clergy, and deſtroy their principal ſeminary of religious 
education, the monaltery of e 28. 


25. Bed. lib. ii. - Spelm. Concil. 

26. Spelm. Concil. vol. i. Creſſy, Schelſtrace, 3 other hiſtoriaus; 
boldly affirm that this ſpeech, of Dinoth is a modern forgery ; but all ob- 
jections on that head, broached by writers bigoted to the ſee of Rome, 
who were diſguſted. at any refuſal of obedience to popiſh ſupremacy, carry 
in themſelves an appearance of inſtability of foundation, and have been 
ſuffciently confured by Stillingfleet and other proteſtant authors. L367 

27. Bed. lib. ii. cap-.2. 

28. Bede regards this maſſacre a as an ations of 3 s pre- 
. and a n on the Britiſh dergy for their = OTA Whe⸗ 
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The mortification of Auguſtine at the ill ſucceſs of his 
{7 Spins for eſtabliſhing the pope's authority over che 


Britiſn church, did not relax his eagerneſs for the ſettle- 
ment of that of the Anglo-Saxons. Having a great eſteem 
for Laurence, one of his coadjutors, he conſecrated him 


as his ſucceſſor in the ſee of Canterbury, and, with the | 
conſent of Ethelbert, founded an epiſcopal ſeat at Rocheſ. 


ter, of which he appointed Juſtus the firſt biſhop. He at 
the fame time commiſſioned Mellitus to repair, in the qua- 
lity of biſhop, into the Eaſt-Saxon kingdom, where the 
influence of the ſovereign of Kent was ſo powerful, that 


there was little doubt of reaping in- that quarter a good 
harveſt of converſion. Soon after theſe conſecrations, 


he paid the debt of nature; and Laurence immediately 


aſſumed the primacy, notwithſtanding the direction of pope 


Gregory, that the dignity of primate ſhould be detached 


ftom the ſee of Canterbury on the death of Auguſtine. 


A. D. 


610. 


While Laurence was employed in the completion of the 


358 of Kent, Mellitus was equally active in the king- 
dom of Eſſex, where he baptiſed Sebert and a great num- 
ber of his ſubjects. A church being erected by Ethelbert 
in London, on the ſpot where the preſent cathedral of St. 


Paul is ſituated, Mellitus became biſhop of this ſee. After 
the affairs of the church had continued for ſome time in a 
progreſſive train, within the circuit of theſe two kingdoms, 
the deaths of their reſpeRive ſovereigns, Ethelbert and 
ebert, occaſioned a ſudden change, extremely adverſe to 


- ther that imperious relate really contributed to the kindling of . war 


between Ethelfrid and the Britons, cannot be aſcertained ; though the 


preſumptive evidence on this queſtion ſeems ta be too ſtrong for poſterity 
to acquit him of all concern in the production of theſe hoſtilities. It is 


generally allowed, indeed, that he died ſome years before the maſſacre; 


which, however, will not preclude us from conſidering him as an acceſ- 
_ fory before the fact. On the other hand, the ambition of the Northum- 


brian monarch affords ſome preſumption in favor of Auguſtine's memo- 


ry. That prince, anxious to augment his dominions, may be. ſuppoſed to 


| have been inclined to an invaſion 2 S b e ere, the 21 Ara 


- 
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EY intent of Chrillizaity's ; for not only Eadbald, the 


new king of Kent, but alſo the three ſons of Sebert, who 


reigned conjunctly over the Eaſt-Saxons, ſuperſeded the 


religion of Chriſt by the reſtoration of paganiſm 29. 


The three kings of Eſſex, who had never received bap- 
tiſm, were defirous of finding ſome pretext for expelling 
Mellitus from their dominions. Entering his cathecral, 


they ordered him to give them ſome of the ſacramental 


bread; and when he ſignified a refuſal of admitting unbe- 
lievers to a participation of the holy communion, they i in- 
ſiſted upon his departure from their kingdom. He imme- 
diately retired into Kent, whence, after conſulting with 
Laurence and Juſtus, on the unfortunate ſituation of their 
infant church, he embarked with the latter for France. 
Laurence, who would otherwiſe have followed them, 
found means to reclaim Eadbald, who returned with the 
bulk of his people to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. The 


two fugitive prelates being now recalled, Juſtus was re- 


ſtored by this prince to his biſhopric ; but his influence 
was inſufficient to procure the re- eſtabliſhment of Melli- 


tus in the ſee of London, the Eaſt-Saxons ſtill adhering | 


to their renunciation of the Chriſtian faith 30. 
Archbiſhop Laurence 31 did not ſurvive Ethelbert above 


three years. He was ſucceeded by Mellitus, who i is cele- 


brated for his miracles by the monaſtic hiſtorians. When 


the ſee of Canterbury had been filled by Mellitus for about 


ave years, Juſtus became the next occupant; to whom pope 
Boniface V. ſent the pall, as an n of his me- 
tropolitan N | 


| During | 


29. Bed; lib. 4i.—Gul. Malmſb. lib. 5. 30. Bed. lib. ii, eap. 5. 


31. This prelate was as much inclined as his predeceſſor to bring the 
Britons to a conformity with the church of Rome. He wrote paſtoral let- 
ters to the Welſh clergy, as well as to thoſe of Scotland, warmly ſoliciting 
them, but without ſucceſs, to adopt the Romiſh uſages, particularly in the 
grand point reſpecting the time of ſolemnifigg Eaſter. The difference 


was merely this: en Whatever day the full e took place at the 


vor. L 43: „ Y h vernal 
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During the eccleſiaſtical government of this prelate, the a 
knowledge of the goſpel was propagated in the king- 


dom of Northumberland; an event which was prineipally 


| occaſioned. by the martiage of it's fovereign to a Chriſtian 
princeſs. Ethelburga, who, as we have before ſeen, gave 
her hand to the great Edwin, end-avoured, by all the arts of 
perſuaſion, to convert that monarch from his pagan prin- 
' Ciples, Her exhortations, though ſeconded by the ſpiritual 


hs advice of Paulinus, who had been promoted to the epiſco- 


pal dignity by archbiſhop Juſtus before he attended Ethel. 
burga into the Northumbrian dominions, were for ſome 

time ineffectual ; but at length Edwin was induced, by ; 
deliberate reflexion, to acknowledge the Cogency of the 
prelate's arguments. His converſion was followed by 
that of the majority of his ſubjects, twelve thouſand of 


whom are ſaid to have been baptiſed in one day by Pau- 


linus, in the river Swale in Vorkſhire 32; a circumſtance _ 
which we cannot reconcile with probability, unleſs we di- 


miniſh his perſonal labor by adopting the aſſertion of an 


ancient manuſcript, intimating that, after the river had been 


| conſecrated by the biſhop, the people were deſired by him 

to go devoutlyi into it two by two, and baptiſe each other 
in the name of the holy Trinity 33, 32 

Encouraged by his ſucceſs in the territories. of Edwin, | 


5 Paulinus paſſed to the ſouthward of the Humber, and con- 


verted many of the inhabitants of the diſtrict of Lindſey, 
particularly Blecca, the governor of Lincoln. A part of 


this county ſzems to have then belonged to the Eaſt- 


vernal equinox, the Romaniſts celebrated the Sunday following as Eafter- 


day; whereas the Britiſh Chriſtians kept it on the very day when the 


moon was at the full, if it proved to be Sunday. This trivial circumſtance 
produced uo ſmall degree of animoſity between the Welſh and Scots on the 
one hand, and the Romaniſts and Saxons on the other. The partiſans of 
Rome called this practice of their adverſaries the quarto-deciman ſchiſm, be- 


cauſe they ſolemniſed the Paſchal feſtival on the nee wy of me moon, 


when it Was Sunday. 5 
32. Nennii Hift Briten. 33. Sainte Brizann. 
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Angles, | 


6 


es, 
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Angles, whoſe king Eorpwald was a vaſſal to Ed win, and 


was baptiſed at his requeſt. This was not the firſt intro- 
duction of Chriſtianity among the Eaſt-Angles; for Red- 


wald, the predeceſſor of Eorpwald, had been prevailed 
upon by the Kentiſh' Ethelbert to embrace Chriſtianity, 


though his converſion was not fo effectual as to prevent a 
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relapſe. His apoſtaſy had checked the progreſs of this re- . 
ligion among his people; but did not ſo far influence his 
conduct as to reſtrain his inclination for tolerating the 


public exerciſe of a faith which he himſelf diſapproved. 


The new doctrine, however, did not flouriſh in Eaſt- 


Anglia in Redwald's reign; nor was it univerſal in that 


kingdom while his ſon Leet managed the reins of go- | 


vernment, though it 8 profeſſors were much more numer- 


ous than they had before been. 


Honorius I. who then occupied the 0 EE exe- 


| cited the intentions of his predeceſſor Gregory the Great, 
by tranſmitting a pall to Paulinus, who had become biſhop 


of York.. This prelate being thus inveſted with the dig- 
nity of a metropolitan, conſecrated a prieſt named Hono- 


rius (who had been a diſciple of Gregory) e of 
Canterbury, on the death of Juſtus 34. 


- Ofric and Eanfrid, who divided the dominions of Ed- 
win, having reftored paganiſm in their reſpective king- 


doms, the Northumbrian church, which had greatly ſuffered 


during the furious devaſtations committed by the conque- 
rors of Edwin, was almoſt annihilated. Paulinus fled with 
queen Ethelburga from theſe calamitous ſcenes into the 


Cl 


more peaceful kingdom of Kent, where Eadbald made him 


compenſation for his loſs of the prelacy of York, by con- 


| tering on him the vacant ſee of Rocheſter. A deacon of 
the name of James, who had diligently aſſiſted Paulinus 
in the propagation of the true faith among the Northum- 


brians and Eaſt-Angles, diſplayed greater courage and for- 


TT Bed. hb. 11. cap. T7, 18. ; 
„ e 


titude than that e ; for, notwirhſtanding the apoſta- | 


= 


22 
. ſy 2 the kings of Bernicia and Deira, and the continuance 
of hoſtile ravages to the north of the Humber, he ſtill con- 

tinued in Yorkſhire, and uſed every effort to reclaim ſuch 


A D. 
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as had relapſed, and confirm the belief of the wavering 35. 


The affairs of the Northumbrian church were ſoon re- 
trieved by the aceeſſion of Oſwald, who added, to his mi- 
litary and political talents, a ſincere regard for the intereſts 


R's of religion. Having been educated in Scotland, he invited 


ſome of the clergy of that kingdom te re-eonvert his apoſ- 


tate ſubjects, and initiate thoſe who had never renounced 


paganiſm. Aidan, and ſeveral other Scottiſh-monks, ac- 


cepted this invitation, and met with great ſucceſs in the 
ns vival of Chriſtian knowledge among the Northumbri- 
ans. Oſwald, at the requeſt of Aidan, removed the epiſ- 


i 2 ſee from Vork to Lindisfarne, or Holy-Efland, of 
which this W N became the vrt bi- 


Mop 36. T 4 $M 
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_ thumberland, was inſtrumental, by his influence and ex- 


ample, in the converfion of - the Weſt-Saxons, to whoſe 
court he repaired with a view of eſpauſing the daughter 
of Cinigiſil, one of their joint kings. Berinus, an Italian, 


who had been honored with the epiſcopal diſtinction by 


pope Honorius, had arrived in Weſſex about a year before 


tis period, for the purpoſe of exerciſing his talents in the 


work of converſion; but his preaching ſeems to have had 
yery little effect till an alliance was in agitation between 
Cinigiſil and the ſovereign of Northumberland. The 
Weft-Satcon king, aware of the advantages of a connexion 


. with ſo powerful a prince, was eager to effect the mar- 
; _ . .. Fiage of his daughter to Oſwald ;. and, as he knew that 


dais royal gueſt was a zealous Chriſtian, he was deſirous 


of conciliating | the attachment of that monarch by receiv- 


| 2 ing baptiſm himſelf, and encouraging the propagation of 


the goſpel in his —_— Oſwald, pleaſed at the religi- 


_ Bed, lib, i il, cap. 1 | 5 36. Bed. lib. i iii. C2P. 355. 5 
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gus «otitis of his future father-in-law, appeared as his 
ſponſor at the font; and then haſtened into Northumber- - 


land with his Weſt- Saxon bride, to attend to the pecu- 
liar concerns of his own kingdom, which he governed 
with high reputation. Cuichelm following the example of 


his collegue Cinigiſil, a general converſion was ſoon ac- 


compliſhed in Weſſex by the miniſtry of Berinus, who 
was permitted to eſtabliſh his ſee at Dorcheſter in Ox- 
fordſhire 37. : 
About the fame time, the Eaft-Angles, among whom 
there had been a relapſe after the aſſaſſination of Eorpwald, 
felt the beneficial influence of a Chriſtian ſovereign, in the 
perſon of Sigebert, who, with the affiſtance of Felix, a 


Burgundian prieft, and Furſæus, a Scot, reclaimed 'the 


apoſtates, and converted the unenlightened. A biſhop's 


ſee was fixed at Donmoc (now Dunwich) in Suffolk 3 — 


the zealous Felix was appointed to occupy it. 


Towards the middle of the ſeventh century, a religious 
change was effected in the Mercian kingdom. Peada, the 
ſon of Penda, deſirous of a matrimonial connexion with 
the daughter of Oſwy king of Bernicia, whom he could 


not procure without acceding to' the expreſs ſtipulation 


of his embracing the Chriſtian doctrines, ſubmitted to this 
proviſo with little hefitation, and received baptiſm at the 
court of Ofwy, with all his retinue. He was accompanied 


in his return to Mercia by four Chriſtian prieſts, who 


were ſuffered by his pagan father 'to communicate their 
tenets to his ſubjects. Their endeavours were at firſt con- 
fined to the county of Leiceſter, which had been erected 


into a principality in favor of Peada; but, in proceſs of | 
time, their labors were beneficially extended over the 


whole Mercian kingdom. Diuma, the principal of theſe 


four ecclefiaftics, was conſecrated biſhop of the Mercians 
by FO who had ſucceeded Aidan in the ſee of Lindiſ- 


37. Bed. lib, u. —Al. 1 | 
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farne. After Oſwy had ſubdued the Mercian territories, 
5 he erected a cathedral for Diuma at Lichfield 38. | 
© This prince, by converting Sigebert the Eaſt-Saxon, | 
known by the appellation of Sigebert the Good, promot- 
ed the reſtoration of Chriſtianity among the ſubjects of 
the new convert, who was attenfled to London, which 
was his metropolis, by Cedda, a Northumbrian clergy- 
man. This prieſt, being nominated to the biſhopric of 
London, which had remained vacant. ſince the expulſion 
of Mellitus, re-eſtabliſhed the affairs of the church in the 
Eaſt- Saxon kingdom, and erected ſeveral ſtructures for 
religious worſhip. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his abſti- 
nence and the auſterity of his life; but all his affectation 
of piety did not compenſate for the concern which he 
ſeems. to have had in the murder of his ſovereign Sige- 
© bert, if the circumſtances related of that event are founded 
in .. 
The kingdom of Suſſex did 1 not receive the . of 
converſion till after the ſix other ſtates of the heptarchy 
had been enlightened with Chriſtian knowledge. Adel- 
walch, who reigned over this petty ſtate, had been con- 
verted by Wulfer, who had carried him priſoner into 
Mercia. After his return to his kingdom, he endeavour- 
ed to prevail on his people to renounce the errors of pa- 
ganiſm; but, though his perſuaſions were aided by thoſe of 
Dicol, a Scottiſh monk, and a few other eccleſiaſtics, who 
formed a fraternity at Boſenham, no ſucceſs reſulted from 
- theſe attempts, till Wilfred, the depoſed biſhop of York, 
took refuge among the South-Saxons 49. Adelwalch re- 
_ - ceived the exiled prelate with great marks of favor, and 
requeſted him to preach the Chriftian doctrines among 
his ſubjects: Wilfred Teadily conſented; and his labors in 
the vineyard were rendered particularly ſucceſsful by his 
_ > dexterity in teaching the common people the art of hih- 


- 


38. Bed. lib. ii. Camd Britann. 39. Bed. lib. iii. 
1 Eddi Vit. Willredi.—Bed. lid. iv: | 
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ing in the ſea with nets, at a time when a dreadful famine ; 
| raged among them. After he had contributed, by his in- 
x ſtructions in this reſpect, to the ſupply of their corporeal 
5 neceſſities, they liſtened with more attention to his ſpiri- 
| _ tual advice, and were baptiſed in great numbers by him 
f and his clerical companions. The king rewarded the Zeal 
of Wilfred and his aſſociates, by a donation of the peninſula 
of Selley, at the ſouth-weſtern extremity of Suſſex. Here 
5 ke eſtabliſhed an epiſcopal ſee in his own favor, and alſo 
1 founded a monaſtery. While he filled this ſee, he received 
I from Ceadwalla the Weit-Saxon, who had ſubdued the 
r iſle of Wight, the grant of a fourth part of that iſland, the & P. 


- inhabitants of which he converted by the medium of his 686. 
1 nephew Berwin 1. 
e WH During theſe tranſactions, "Foy the firſt Chriſtian king- 
. dom of the heptarchy, had been governed in ſpiritual affairs 
d by Honorius and Deusdedit or Deodatus, on whoſe death 
| the ſee of Canterbury continued vacant for four years, in 
f W the reign of Egbert, the ſon of Ercombert. . Egbert, in a 
conference with Oſwy the Northumbrian, who was then 
- at the head of the Saxon confederacy, fixed upon Wig- 
* hart, a Kentiſh prieſt, for the vacant prelacy; ; and it was 
0 reſolved by the two princes, that this ecclefiaſtic ſhould 
— be ſent to Rome, to be conſecrated archbiſhop according 
— to the Romiſh forms; for Oſwy, ſome time before (in a 
f public aſſembly at Whitby in Yorkſhire, where, among A. D. 
0 other points, the grand diſpute reſpecting the time of the 564 
n celebration of Eaſter had been agitated by Northumbrian 
5 and Scottiſh prieſts on the one hand, and the Romaniſts and 
5 their diſciples on the other) had been prevailed upon to re- 
id nounce the Scottiſh ritual, and adopt the forms and uſages of 
g the church of Rome. Hence aroſe his eagerneſs for Wighart's 
in being diſpatched to Rome for conſecration. This prieſt, 
is ſoon after his arrival at the Romiſh capital, caught the in- 
* fection of a peſtilence which then diffuſed it's ravages in 


i 41. Bed. lib, iv. cap. 13, 14, Se., e 
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that city, and fell a victim to the contagion. Pope Vita- 
lian immediately aſſumed the right of fupplying the va- 
cancy in the Engliſh church; and having conſecrated 
i Theodore, a native of Aſia Minor, ſent him to England 


as archbiſhop of Canterbury. But, as it was not impro- 


bable that the new prelate might introduce into this coun- 


5 try ſome of the forms of the Greek church, Adrian, an 


ten canons, ſanctioned by the obſervance of the Romiſn 


abbot, by whom the archbiſhopric had been refuſed, was 


deſired by his holineſs to accom * Theodore, and watch 


his proceedings 42. 


Theodore commenced his ee function Y 
vilting all the churches of the heptarchy ; and wherever 


he obſerved the practice of any rites different from thoſe 


of Rome, he ordered them to be ſuperſeded by the Romiſh 
uſages. To promote an uniformity of worſhip among the 


- Engliſh churches, he convoked at Hertford a ſynod of the 


biſhops and principal clergy, before whom he produced 


church. To theſe the whole affembly ſubſcribed, and bound 


_ themſelves to the enforcement of them in their reſpective 


dioceſcs and pariſhes. The firft of theſe canons preſcribed 


the celebration-of-Eaſter on the Sunday after the four- 
teenth day of the moon in the firſt month, agreeable to 


the eſtabliſhed practice of the Romaniſts, and contrary 


to the mode which the Welſh and Scots had long 5 
lowed-43, 


After an interval of ſeven years, Theodore held inter 


ſynod, at the requeſt of the pope, who wiſhed to know 


. the opinion of the Anglo-Saxon church on the prevailing 
| hereſy of the e 288 9 25 the im- 


42. Bed. lib. iii et iv. 


43. The other canons adopted by this 8 contained 1 for 
the behaviour of biſhops as well as inferior clergy, ordinances reipect- 


ing matrimony and divorce, and a reſolution that an ecclefiaſtical 


council be aſſembled once a year, on the calends of Auguſt, at a place 
called Cloveſhoo, ſuppoſed by ſome to be Cliff (near Rocheſter) in Kent, 


and, by others, Abingdon in Lerkſhire. Selm. Concil. vol. i. 
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port of the name, affrmed that Chriſt had ohly one will, 


notwithſtanding the difference between the divine and 
human nature; for that, as thoſe two natures were unit- 


ed in our Saviour ſo as to form one perfon, he had not a ; 
different will for each. This heretical doctrine was una-. 


nimouſly condemned by the Engliſh ſynod now aſſembled; 
and the faith and tenets which had been authoriſed by the 
| five firſt general councils, were amply confirmed 44, 


Some years before theſe councils, Theodore had exer- 


ciſed his metropolitan power in the depoſition of Chad or 


Cedda biſhop of York, who had been infornially cohſe- 
erated; though the primate afterwards made ſome amends 


for this ſeverity, by promoting Chad to the ſee of Lich- 


field. Winfrid, the ſucceſſor of Chad in the biſhopric of 


_ Lichfield, was alſo puniſhed by Theodore with deprivation 


for his freedom in expoſtulating with the haughty metro 


politan on his aſſumption. of too great an authority over 
the other prelates of the Engliſh church 45. | 


Theodore gave ſeveral proofs of his inclination for in- 


crealing the number of Engliſh biſhops. Bifi, biſhop of 
the Eaſt-Angles, being oppreſſed by the infirmities of age, 


expreſſed his wiſfi to abdicate his epiſcopal function; in 


conſequence of which, the primate nominated two biſhops 
for the government of the Eaſt-Anglian church, in the 
room of the debilitated Biſi; one at Dunwich, where 


the ſez: had hitherto been, aud the other at Elmham in ; 


Norfolk 46, Not long after, he divided the Northumbrian Circ. | 


dioceſe into three parts, with the concurrence of king Eg- 
ſrid, as well as of a ſynod which he convoked for the diſ- 


1 
67. 


cuſſion of that point; and conſecrated Boſa and Eta to act 


as biſhops in that northern kingdom, in conjunction with 
Wilfred, who had hitherto, as biſhop. pf York, retained 
under his immediate government the whole extent both 


of Bernicia and Deira. Wilfred, enraged at this diminu- 


44. Spelm. vol. i. This council aiſembled at Hatfield, Herts. 
JJ. Bed. lib. iv.—Gul, Malmſbur. de Pontif. 46. Bed. lib, iv. 
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palace of Egfrid, and accuſed him and the archbiſhop of 
having conducted themſelves like two robbers, in depriving 


5 him of ſo great a part of the eſtates, which had been ap- 


propriated by preceding kings to the Northu mbrianchurch, 


The king, without ſuffering himſelf to be betrayed into 


an unmanly warmth at this ſpecimen of prieſtly arrogance, 


replied, that he had acted, as he thought, for the benefit 


of his kingdom, and was reſolved to adhere to the alte- 


rations that he had made, and which he, as a ſovereign, 


was authoriſed to make in the eccleſiaſtical government 


of his own dominions, in concert with the metropolitam 


of the Engliſh church. Wilfred then declared, that he 


would appeal to the pope from the i injuſtice of Egfrid and 


Theodore; an idea which was conſidered as ſo abſurd and 


| ds by the king and his courtiers, that they could 
not refrain from expreſſing their ſentiments of ſuch an ap- 


peal-by loud fits of laughter; which the biſhop anſwered 
by threatening the whole court with the vengeance of 


the ſupreme pontiff, who would make them pay dearly 
for their preſent merriment47. This turbulent and reſent- 


ful prelate actually undertook a journey to Rome, to pro- 


cure redreſs of his holineſs for the contraction of his ſpi- 


ritual authority and epiſcopal revenues. He was attended 


in his expedition by a great number of monks, who admir- 
i ed his courage and abilities. Hig departure was regarded 


as an abdication of his biſhopric; and Boſa and Eta, who. 


- would otherwiſe have ſhared the Northumbrian dioceſe . 
with him, now ruled it with ſeveral other biſhops. Eta's 


ſee was fixed at Li ndisfarne, and that of Boſa at York: 


à third prelate was eſtabliſhed at Hexham in the county 
of Northumberland; and a fourth at Abercorn, near the 
frith of Forth, then belonging to Berpicia: Another bi- 
hop is fad to have been appointed for the diſtrict of 


+ 
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Lindſey in Lincolnſhire, which Egfrid had won from the 
Mercians; but Eadhed, who was raiſed to this biſhopric, 


loft it in the following year, Lindſey being then recover 


ed by Ethelred king of Mercia 48. 

Wilfred, after paſſing ſome time in Friſeland. where he 
converted many of the people to the Chriſtian faith, arriv- 
ed at. Rome, and immediately preſented a petition to pope 
Agatho, who having received from archbiſhop Theodore 


a ſtatement of the diſpute between him and Wilfred, call- 


ed a council at Rome to conſider of this buſineſs. The 


reſult of the meeting was, that Wilfred ſhould be reinſtat- 
ed in the ſee of Vork; that the biſhops who had lately 


been choſen for the Northumbrian kingdom ſhould. be 


ejected ; and that Wilfred ſhould receive ſuch epiſcopal 
co-adjutors as ſhould, by an Engliſh ſynod, be deemed 
worthy of that truſt 49. Poſſeſſed of this decree, the 


haughty exile returned to England, and took the firſt op- 
portunity of preſenting it to Egfrid. This prince, af- 
ter having formally propofed it to the conſideration of a 
meeting of clergy and laity, expreſſed a total diſcegard 


of an order which, he ſaid, had been procured by the arts 


of corruption; and, not content with this rejection of the 


Papal decree, commanded that the bearer of it ſhould be . 
impriſoned 59. When Wilfred had remained in confine- 


ment for about a twelvemonth, he was releaſed at the 


mediation of Ebba, the king's aunt, on condition of his 
ſubmitting to a ſentence of baniſhment from the kingdom 


of Northumberland. The remainder of this prelate's ac- 


tive life may be ſummed up in a few words. During his 


exile, he had the chief merit of converting the South- . 


Saxons, as we have already ſeen ; acted for ſome years as 


48, Bed. lib. iv, Eddi Vit. Wilfredi. 


999 According to the preamble of the acts of this council, Wilfred was 
deprived of his ſce before his departure from England; and this account is 
juſtified by ſeveral hiſtorians, who aſſert that he was depo.ed by Egfrid 


and Theodore, with the conſent of A Tynod, for l to e in 
the partition of his dioceſe. pr 
50. Bed. lib. i iv. cap. 13. * , 7 biſhop. 


_. ed; eſtabliſhed, by his influence, a tax on every town and village through- 
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biſhop of Selſey in Sufſex ; was in high favor with the 


Weſt-Saxon king Ceadwalla, and, at the requeſt of Ethel- 
red the Mercian, and archbiſhop Fanden was permitted 


by Alfred, the ſucceſſor of Egfrid, to return into the Nor- 


thumbrian territories, where he was gratified with the bi- 
ſhopric of York, to which the government of the abbey 


of Rippon was added ; but his ambition of power and 


wealth rendered him fo clamorous, that Alfred, though he 


had been pupil to Wilfred, at laſt thought proper to expel 
him from. his kingdom, whence he repaired to the court 


of Ethelred, who preferred him to the ſee of Leiceſter, 
one of the four biſhoprics into which the Mercian dioceſe 


bad been lately divided. His refractory ſpirit ſtill continu. 
ed to interrupt his tranquillity, as well as that of the king 


his protector, and the prince who had baniſhed him; for 


he not only diſguſted Ethelred by the effuſions of his ar- 
rogance and diſcontent, but increaſed the reſentment of 
Alfred by his inceſſant endeavours for the recovery of his 


rank and revenues in the Northumbrian kingdom. Brith- 


wald, who had by this time ſucceeded Theodore 57 in the 
_ primacy, was prompted by Alfred to convoke a ſynod, to 


which he ſummoned Wilfred to anſwer for his conduct. 


Being accuſed of crimes 52 that merited a ſentence of 


Fi. It ought not to be omitted, that Theodore introduced into the Eng- 
liſn church a more regular form of government than had before prevail- 


out the heptarchical dominions, for the maintenance of the parochial 


clergy; and encouraged the erection of churches, by ordaining that the 
patronage of them ſhould be appropriated to the founders and their heirs. 


TOTO Ann Hoe rare: Bede. He died in 690, 


at the age of 83. 

. $3. The: principal allegations en qheede had refuſed to 
ſubſcribe the decrees of the councils of Hertford and Hatfield ; that he had 
diſclaimed the authority of a regular ſynod, by oppoſing the diviſion of his 
dioceſe, ind had appeale d to a foreign judge againſt the deciſion of bis 


, metropolitan, when aſſembled with the clergy in council, The agents 


who were diſpatehed to Rome by archbiſhop Brithwald after the ſecond 


| deprivation of Wilfred, repreſented his conduct i in this hon as a capital 


crime by the We” laws. ws I 
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depoſition and degradation, he vindicated himſelf with 


great eloquence and fortitude, boaſted of the ſucceſs of 


his pious efforts for the good of religion and the church, 


aſſerted the incompetence of the ſynod to proceed to his 
condemnation, and expreſſed his reſolution of ſubmitting 
his cauſe to the only judicature to which (he faid) he was 
legally amenable, that of the pope and his conſiſtorial 


clergy. Being depoſed and excommunicated by this coun-- 
cih, he again repaired to Rome, where he procured from 


pope John VI. a decree for his complete reſtoration, 


which, however, was not regarded for ſome time, till at 


length, during the minority of Alfred's ſon Oſred, Brith- 
wald held a council on the banks of the Nidd in Vork- 


| ſhire, the reſult of which was the promotion of Wilfred 


to the. ſee of Hexham, and his reſtoration to the abbacy 


of Rippon 53, Some years afterwards, he ended in peace 


a buſy and tumultuous life, in the courſe of which he had 


_ diſplayed a conſiderable portion of learning, eloquence, and 


talent; great haughtineſs, arrogance, and contumacity 


ſap the foundations of the independence of our church, by 
appealing to the Romiſh pontiff againſt the determinations 
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a ſtrong attachment to pomp and ſplendor of appearance; 
and, to gratify his private reſentment, had endeavoured to 


of an Engliſh ok and ny N of his natur ſove- 


reign. 


The preſidency of Brithwald over the Engliſh e | 


was extended to the long duration of near forty years. He 
was the firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury of Saxon birth; 


for Wighart, who was alſo an Anglo-Saxon, though nam- 
_ ed to that dignity, died before his conſecration. After the 
death of Wilfred, a great tranquillity prevailed in the 


church, during the remainder of Brithwald's 8 


and for many ſucceeding years. 


Tatwin, a Mercian monk, followed Brithwald i in ihe 


ſe of Canterbury; and, not long after, Egbert, an ec- 
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 cleſtiftic of great merit, was promoted to the biſhopric 
Circ. . 


of York by his couſin Ceolwulf, king of Northumber- 


land. This prelate found means to procure the reſtora- 
tion of that metropolitan dignity which the biſhops of 


*this ſee had ceaſed to enjoy ſince the retreat of Paulinus 
into Kent, and which Gregory the Great had intended 
they ſhould regularly poſſeſs. Having received a pall from 
Rome, he exerciſed the metropolitical power over the. 


Anglo-Saxon biſhops to the north of the Humber. He 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by founding a library at York, which 


comprehended the beſt collection of books then in Eng- 
land 54. He held his archbiſhopric during the whole reign 


of his brother Eadbert, who ſucceeded Ceolwulf i in i "the 


ſovereignty of Northumberland 55, 

The death of archbiſhop Tatwin made way for. No- 
thelm, after whom Cuthbert, biſhop of "Hereford, was 
tranſlated. to the ſee of Canterbury. This primate, at the 
requeſt of Boniface archbiſhop of 'Mentz, ſummoned a 


council at Cloveſhoo, conſiſting of the biſhops and cler- 


to the ſouth of the Humber, to conſider of the beſt 
means of rectifying the abuſes of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, and reforming the lives both of the clergy and laity. 


Ethelbald king of Mercia was preſent at this ſynod, with 


many of the nobles of his realm. Of the thirty canons 
enacted on this occaſion, the greater part were borrowed 


54. Gul. Malmſb. Ib. 1. cap. 3 the 0 of Egbert 8 . | 


ment to the ſee of York, the xumber of prelates who-governed the Engliſh 
| church amounted to ſixtcen, whoſe ſees were as follow : Canterbury and 
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Rocheſter, i in the kingdom of Kent; London, iu that of the Eaſt-Saxons ; 
Hereford, Leiceſter, Worceſter, Lichfield, and Sydnaceſter (or Lindſey), 
in Mercia; Dunwich and Elmham, i in Eaſt- Anglia; Wincheſter and 
sherborn, i in the Weſt-Saxon kingdom; and Vork, Lindisfarne, and Hex- 
ham, in that of Northumberland, belides Whitherne' in Galloway, then 
under ſubjection to the Northumbrian monarch. - Bed. Hi. Feel. lib. v. 
55. In the collections of Engliſh, councils may be found this prelate's 


anſwers to a variety. of queſtions on points of eccleſiaſtical polity, beſides 
a number of canons extracted by him from the writings of the fathers, ap- 
parently intended for the inſtruction of the clergy of his 1 See | 


Spelman's 3 vol. i. or e s Canons, vol. 1. 
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from the edicts of a ſynod which Boniface had lately | 
holden at Mentz; but, though the German council had 


335 
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profeſſed a perfect ſubjection to the church of Rome, and 


had unequivocally recogniſed the ſupremacy of the pope, 
as the vicar of St. Peter, the aſſembly of Cloveſhoo, un- 


willing to follow their brethren of Mentz in this particu- 


tar, judiciouſly omitted all mention of a dependence to © 
which they did not . conceive the pope to be entitled, and ' - 


.contented themſelves with ſubſtituting, i in lieu of the Ger- 
man canon on that head, a general declaration of ſincere 
affection towards all the members of the Chriſtian church, 


however divided by local diſtance 56. 


Cuthbert, who preſided ſeventeen years in the archie- 


picopa chair, was ſucceeded, after the vacancy of a year, 
by Bregwin, a native of Germany, who died before he 
had ruled the church aboye three years. The next arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury was Janbert or Lambert, abbot of 


St. Auguſtine's monaſtery, who was elected by the ca- 
nons of Chriſt-church in that city. Theſe electors 
were not induced by his merit to make choice of him, 
but by a deſire of preventing the effects of his appeal to 


. 
762. | 


the pope againſt them, for having buried the two laſt arch- 
biſhops in the cathedral, contrary to the right which the 


monks of St. Auguſtine claimed by preſcription, of inter- 
ring the prelat es of this ſee in their monaſtery. Lam- 


bert having procured his election by 4 promiſe of deſiſt- 
ing from his appeal, was confirmed in his metropolitan 8 


rank by the preſent of a pall from his holineſs. While 


he filled the ſee which he had thus obtained by a fortunate _ 
incident, the extent of his juriſdiction was conſiderably 


56. Several years before this ſynod, a council had aſſembled at the ſme * 
place, by the direction of king Ethelbald and archbiſhop Cuthbert, aud 
had followed an example given by Withred king of Kent, for ſecuring 
from alt invaſion and encroachment the poſſeſſions of the church and the 
_ endowments of monaſteries, and exempting eſtates of this deſcription from 
all impoſts and ſervices, except thoſe which related to the erection of 


diminiſhed 


bridges and caſtles, e : 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
diminiſhed” by the power, ambition, and reſentment, of 
Offa, the Mercian king, who was not only diſpleaſed at 


the ſubjection of any of the biſhops in his. dominions to 


the ſee of another kingdom, but was perſonally exaſperat- 


ed at the conduct of Lambert, for having been concerned 
(as Offa ſuppoſed) in the attempts of fevers) of the Engliſh 


princes to inſtigate Charlemagne to an invaſion of Mer- 


cia 7. Influenced by theſe ſuggeſtions, he entered into a 
: negotiation with pope Adrian, for the erection of the ſee 
* Lichfield i into an archbiſhopric. Notwithſtanding all 


the oppoſition which Lambert gave to this meaſure, the 


intereſt of Offa ultimately gained the victory at the court 


of Rome. Adrian, who 1 is ſaid to have been won by the 
valuable preſents of the Mercian monarch, tranſmitted 


to him an order for the eſtabliſhment of an archiepiſco- 
pal ſee at Lichfield, to which all the Mercian biſhops were 


to be ſuffragans, as well as thoſe of Eaſt-Anglia 58; fo 
that there were now three metropolitans in England 


namely, the archbiſhops of Canterbury, York, and Lich- 
field, the province of the firſt being now ſo. reduced as to 
| be inferior in extent of country, and number of ſuffra- 
2 gans, to that of Lichfield, and 2 ſuperior i in theſe re- 
255 to the province of Vork. 


About the ſame time, the pope commiſſioned e 
biſhop of Oftia, and Theophylact biſhop' of Todi, to vi- 
fit the different churches of England, as legates of the 
papal ſee. They firſt waited on archbiſhop Lambert, with 


_whom they perhaps conferred on the propoſed diminution 
of his province, by the elevation of the biſhop of Lichfield 


to the rank of a metropolitan. From Kent they proceeded 
into Mercia, where they ſeparated, Gregory continuing 


his; journey to the court of Elfwald king of Northumber- 


land. Here a council was called, and twenty Canons, 
' propoſed. wW ee, received the ſanction of Elf add 
* 59. Vit. Otte, apud Matth. Par. | 
- 58. Vit. Offz —Gul. Malmſb. de Pant. 
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a kis peers both ſpiritual and temporal. The ſame ca- 
nons were agreed to in a council convoked by Offa at a 


place called ann where TIN Lambert was 


preſent 59. 
Near the cloſe of this century, the Enelih 3 


5 gave a proof of their ſuperiority to thoſe of Rome in pu- 


rity of worſhip; for, at 2 time when the Romiſh clergy” 4 9. 


had adopted the decrees of the ſecond council of Nice, 
which, among other points, authoriſed not only the uſe 
but the adoration of images, the church of England con- 
demned the canons of that council, particularly thoſe which 
eſpected the worſhip of images 60. Repreſentations of 
ſcriptural hiſtory, figures of ſaints, &c. both in painting and 
ſculpture, had been conſtantly uſed among the Engliſh: 
Chriſtians; but they had not yet deviated into the idola- 


trous practice of adoring theſe works of art, conſidering 
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them only as incentives to devotion by reminding them 


of that Omnipotent Being to whom alone adoration is 
due. 


Hegbert biſhop of Lickfield, who had 3 e | 


ſhop of that ſee, did not long ſurvive the increaſe of his 


firitual honors. His ſucceſſor was Aldulf, who, after ex- 5 
ereiſing for ſeveral years the functions of a metropolitan, 


was diveſted of that dignity by pope Leo III. with the 
conſent of his ſovereign Cenulf. A ſynod convened by 


59. It is emed by ſeveral of our Kiltorians, that the EM 8 of Lich- 
held into an archbiſhopric was ſettled in this council; but nothing of that 


kind appears in the account given by Gregory, the pope's legate, of this 


and the Northumbrian ſynod. The principal of the canons, enacted at the 


deſire of the two legates, were, that there ſhould be two eccleſiaſtical 
councils eyery year; that every biltiop ſhould make an annual viſitation of 


his dioceſe ; that all ſhould pay the tithes of their property to the church; 
and that none but perſons of legitimate birth ſhould be choſen kings by 


the prieſts and elders of the people. In the Trth canon, kings were direct- 
ed to obey their biſhops; and a claim of eceleſiaſlical exemption from the 


juriſdiction of a ſecular tribunal, was 3 but not expreſſy autho- 
riſed. 
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"Ack; the ſucceſſor of Lambert i in the archbiſhoptle 
of Canterbury, confirmed the papal decree for reſtoring 
to this ſee thoſe dioceſes which had been diſmembered 
from it by the policy of Offa and ms intereſted e 
fance of Adrian I. 6: | 

The next point of importance in * eccleſiaſtical if. | 
- tory of the heptarchy, was the convocation of à council | 
at Cealchythe by Wulfred archbiſhop of Canterbury, at 
which Cenulf and his nobles aſſiſted. One of the canons 
of this council was particularly aimed at the Scots, whom 
it prohibited from acting as clergymen within the pro- 
vince of Canterbury. The reaſon alleged by the canon 
for this excluſion, was, that it was uncertain by whom, 
or in what manner, they were ordained, and it was expe- 
dient to refuſe the ſacred miniſttations from ſuch nations 
as had no metropolitans among h and paid little re- 
gard to other orders 62. 5 

From this period to the union of the Ban no 
genuine tranſactions of moment occur in the hiſtory of 
the Engliſh. church. We ſhall therefore cloſe the preſent 


ſection with a brief account of thoſe eccleſiaſtics who 


were moſt diſtinguiſhed by the acquiſition of learning and 
ſcience, during che continuance of tiie NET I 80- : 


Ver ament. 


Aldhelm was one PRs the firſt who. endeavoured to 


' redeem his country from the reproach. of ignorance. 


He. was nearly related to Ina king of Weſſex, by 
whom he was promoted to the biſhopric of Sherborn, 


"about the end of the ſeventh century. He was the firſt - 


Anglo-Saxon who wrote in the Latin tongue, whether 
in proſe or verſe. He acquired ſuch reputation as a poet, 


that his metrical | compoſitions were long admired by his | 


countrymen. He was maſter of all the learning of the 
times. A treatife written $ by him 9 the Britiſh mode 


61. i Johnſons Hilo vol. i. 62. Spelm. Concil, 9 Ie”. 
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hiſtorians, Bede and William of Malraſbury. Before he 
became biſhop of Sherborn, he had preſided for about thirty 
years over an abbey which he had founded ori the fite of 


a ſmall monaſtic foundation erected at Malniſbury by 2 : 


| Scot named Maildulphus. He died in 709 63. | 
During the time that Aldhelm flouriſhed, literature be- 


gan- to be more cultivated by the Englith khan before; | 


and Theodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, merits the 


praiſes of poſterity for having contributed to the encou- 


ragement of learned and ſcientific purſuits. He had brought 
over with him from the continent a good number of Greek 


and Latin books, as well as ſome able profeſſors of the 


ſciences then in vogue. He conſiderably improved the 
ſchool which Auguſtine had eſtabliſhed in his monaſtery 
at Canterbury; and he himſelf read lectures on divinity, 
medicine, and other departments of knowledge. Adrian 
the abbot, one of his companions, taught in this academy, 
and was deſervedly celebrated as an inſtructor of youth. 


The branches of learning then ſtudied in England, beſides - 


thoſe which have been ſpecified, were, the Greek and 
Latin tongues, poetry, logic, rhetoric, the Roman law, 
arithmetic, aſtronomy, and muſic 64, 


Wilbrod, the firſt biſhop of Utrecht, was a learned ; 


Engliſh prieſt. He made a voyage to the hither Friſia 
(now a part of the Dutch territories), and was inſtrumen- 


tal in the converſion of many of the inhabitants. Pope 
Sergius I. to encourage his efforts for the diſſemination 
of evangelical truth, conſecrated him biſhop of the Friſt- 


ans, before the expiration of che ſeventh _— &.. 


55 63, Whart. Anglia n de geliht Britann. . 

64. Bed. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. iv. e _ Whart. Axl. ac. * : 
bg. Bed. lib. v. 5 
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of fixing the celebration of Eaſter, is ſaid to have had 

ſome effect in bringing over many of the Britons to the 

| Romiſh cuſtom in this particular. His literary merit has 

deen warmly commended by two of the beſt of our old 
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Benet * who Gundel the abbey of 8 . 


: near Durham, i in 674, and that of Jarrow ſome years after, 
5 was a man of conſiderable learning, and eager to promote 


it in others. He undertook ſeveral j journeys to Rome, that 
he might purchaſe books, paintings, ſtatues, &c. for the 
uſe and ornament of his monaſteries. In the ſchool annex- 
ed to the former of theſe foundations (for the greater part 
of the monaſteries, if not all, were provided with ſchools) 
the celebrated Bede, who derived from his piety and-eru- 


dition the epithet of Venerable, receiyed the earlier part of 


his education. He was inſtructed at different times by the 


founder of this abbey, by Ceolfrid, his ſucceſſor in the go- 


vernment of it, and John of Beverley, by whom, at that 
time biſhop of Hexham, he was ordained. His literary. 


eminence was fo diſtinguiſhed, that pope Sergius I. wrote 
to Ceolfrid, requeſting him to ſend Bede to Rome, that 


his holineſs might conſult him on ſome important points 


relative to the adminiſtration of the church 66. We find, 94 


that Bede did not comply with the pope's wiſh, but con- 
finued to live a recluſe life in the Northumbrian king- 
dom, employing himſelf with indefatigable diligence in the 
performance of the clerical office, in the communication 


"fl knowledge to youth, in private ſtudy, and in the com- 


| poſition of a great number of works. He not only wrote. 
on theological ſubjects, his more immediate province, but 
alſo on grammar, arithmetic, aſtronomy, natural philoſo- 
phy, hiſtory, and muſic, His eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the 
Engliſh nation, though it exhibits a ſtrong tincture of that 


ſuperſtitious credulity which was ſo prevalent in his time, 


js an. ingenious and learned work, if we contraſt it with 


the general i ignorance of the age in which he wrote. His 


death happened in 735, in the monaſtery of June at * 


time of his grand climacteric. 


Bede ſpeaks of an Engliſh poet who Kaden in his | 


5 * named Crdmon, a monk of Whitby. He did not 


66. Gul, Match, . : 
| poſſe x 
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WW poſſeſs much learning; but was endued with ſuch a talent 
for poetry, that he was n ee admired A his co- 


temporaries 67. 


Hleddi, or Eddius, a monk of Canterbury was patrori= | 
iſed by the famous biſhop Wilfred, whoſe life he wrote in 


a ſtyle not deſtitute of elegance. He was eminent for his 


till in church-muſic ; and died about the year 720. . 
Acca, the ſucceſſor of Wilfred in the ſee of Hexham, 


wrote ſome theological treatiſes ; and was' ſkilled in the 
ſcience of church. mufic, Wn”! was Wen extremely fa- 


ſhionable 68; 
Winfred, an Engliſh bn; who aſurned the name of 


Boniface, acquired great fame by his learning and pious 
zeal, Being deſirous of preaching the goſpel among the 
gentiles, he left his country for that purpoſe, and was em- 
ployed for many years in the converſion of the Germanie | 
tribes. Pope Gregory II. honored him with the epiſcopal 
dignity ; and Gregory III. appointed him archbiſhop of 


Mentz, and legate of the papal ſee for Germany. He 


erected ſeveral biſhoprics in that country, of which he was 


ſtyled the apoſtle. He at length owed his death to his zeal 


in the cauſe of Chriſtianity ; for he was. aſſaſſinated by 
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ſome pagans in the Friſian territories, in 754, in the 


84th year of his age 85 Many on his e have been | 


printed. FE, : 
Alcuin, a native of the Nörthumbrian kingdom, w was 


one of the moſt learned men of his time. Educated at 


York under the auſpices of archbiſhop Egbert, he had the 


benefit of the yaluable library which that prelate had col- - 
ected. He is ſaid to have been abbot of St, Auguſtine's, 


e * ſent by Offa * r to Charle- 


67. Bed. lib. iv. cap. 24. —A "Chats of a poem 1 ws Cæd- 
mon is extant in king Alfred's Saxon tranſlation of Bede's eccleſiaſtical 
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68. bed. lib. v. cap. 2% 69. Biblioth, des tows Eeclel; par 


70 ; 1 he was prevailed upon by that prince to ſettle in 
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the French court. Here he acquired ſo great a ſhare of 


favor, that he was conſulted by his royal patron in affairs 
of great importance; and this illuſtrious monarch con- 


deſcended to become the pupil of an Engliſh eccleſiaſtie, 


in logic, rhetoric, theology, and mathematics 70. By his 
influence with Charles, Alcuin had an opportunity of pro- 
moting the cauſe of literature, and the cultivation of the 


arts and ſciences, in ſo effectual a manner, as to reſtore, in 


ſome degree, that luſtre which had illumined Gaul in the 
Aouriſhing times of Roman ſway. After reſiding ſome 
years at the court of this prince, he was permitted, on his 


earneſt ſolicitation, to retire from public life to St, Mar- 


tin's abbey at Tours, one of the monaſteries which Charles 
. Had conferred on him. F ew inſtances occur of ſo unabat- 
_ ed a continuance of princely favor and friendſhip, as that 


which was teſtified by Charlemagne for Alcuin, who me- 


ited this regard by the purity: and integrity of his life 


and manners, by preſerving a dignity of character untaint- 


ed by ſervility, and uniting the flowers of politeneſs with 


the matured fruits of a cultivated underſtanding. He wrote 
ſome theologica] pieces, in one of which he reprobated the 
practice of paying adoration to images, and, in another, 


ſupported the orthodox faith againſt the hereſy of Felix 


biſhop of Urgel, who had broached an. opinion, importing 


that Chriſt, with reference to his human nature, was the 
adopted rather than the natural ſon of God. He alſo 


produced ſome hiſtorical tracts and poems. * died at | 
Tours in 8047, 


% 


. Beſides the churchmen x we have mentioned as 


5 excelling i in literature, there were ſomeJaymen during the 
8 peer W are en, to 8 no enable 
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Hare of learning. The perſons here alluded to were of 
high rank : Sigebert king of Eaſt-Anglia ; Oſwald king 
of Northumberland; and Alfred, one of his ſucceſſors, 
Ina the Weſt-Saxon, and Offa the Mercian, were not 
enly celebrated as legiſlators, but as patrons of learn- | 
ing; though we do not find that _ perſonally excelled 
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CHAP. 1. 


From the i Arceſſ ron of Pürnz, as Moxarcn of Tie. 
LAND, to the Death of ALFRED the GREAT. 


* 


EGDERT, 


F 


RE Re Ter diſſolution of the brei ſeemed to promiſe | 
„ a ceſſation not only of thoſe internal commotions, kindled | 

by a diſpyted ſucceſſion, which had frequently agitated the 

different kingdoms, but alſo of thoſe external hoſtilities 
which had ſo often prevailed between jealous and ambi- 

tious ſovereigns. The excellent character of Egbert, and | 
the fame of his courage and abilities, appeared to prognoſ- 
ticate a continuance of that ſubmiſſion which he now ex- 

perienced from the Anglo-Saxon communities; and the 
people might reaſonably expect to be rewarded for their 
acquieſcence in his new dignity, by an extenſion to the 
whole kingdom of England of the fame upright and laud- 

| able adminiſtration which had long ſecured to him the 
affection and eſteem of his peculiar ſubjects of Weſſex. 
I The concentration of the Engliſh power under one head 
'* afforded ground for hope, "that the new kingdom would 
"5 flouriſh in arts, riches, and civiliſation, in a degree which 
Ve the diſunion of ſeven ſtates had hitherto prevented; that 

Union and concord would ſucceed to diviſion and animo- . 

97 3 DE that the general reſpeRabiliey of the nation 

would 
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aid command that regard from foreign powers,, tick 
the comparative inſignificance of the individual ſtates of 
the heptarchy had been unable to procure. 


Soon after the ſubmiſſion of the kingdom of Want 
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berland, by which Egbert completed in his on perſon 
the ſovereignty of England, he returned to Wincheſter, 


where he dazzled his people with the ſplendor of a co- 


ronation 3 a meaſure which was ſanctioned by the conſent. 
of a great council 1, He then iſſued a proclamation, - 


enjoining the application of the general name of Eng- 


land to the dominions that lately formed the heptarchy. 


The hopes of a durable tranquillity, which had begun 


IE 


to flatter the minds of the Englifh nation, were checked 


in the bud, The reſtleſs and rapacious Danes threatened 
them with a conſtant ſucceſſion of hoſtile deſcents, and 
predatory invaſions, . A body of theſe pirates landed on 


the iſle of Sheppey, plundered it, and eſcaped with eaſe to 
their ſhips 3, In the ſucceeding year, thirty-five Daniſh 
veſſels ſtopped on the coaſt of Dorſetſhire, and poured 
forth a numerous corps of northern warriors at Char- 


A. D. 
832. 

A. D. 

" 833. 


mouth. Egbert, as ſoon as he was informed of their ap- 


pearance on the coaſt, haſtily marched with an army to 


repel the invaders ; and a battle commenced with great 


fury. Though the king diſordered the enemy at the firſt 


onſet, theyat length preſſed him ſo warmly, that in all proba- 


bility, notwithſtanding his utmoſt efforts, his troops would 


have met with a total defeat, if the approach of night had 


not ſeparated the combatants. Both armies ſuſtained great 


loſs; and Egbert, in particular, loſt two of his princi- 


pal officers, beſides two of his prelates, who had made a 


temporary exchange of their ſpiritual warfare for the 


more deſtructive weapons of militarv ſervice. The Danes 


kept the field for ſome time, and then retired to their veſ⸗ 


7. Ran. de Dicet. Abbrey. Chron.— Annal. Weltmonaft. 00 Dug, 
Monaſt. Anglic. © © 2. See note 89. 12 218. 3 
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9 A.D. FTE „ The ſmallneſs of Egbert 8 force was the cauſe of 
. Bis ill ſucceſs on this occaſion; but the event taught him 
to be more provident in future, while the ſpecimen he 
had given the intruders of his martial ſpirit convinced them 
ttzzhat their attempts on his dominions Wore not be blood- 
Inſt Wes 
The ſagacity of Eger: wid gs 3 out to him 
hs great utility of a maritime force for the- ſecurity of 
| the realm againſt invaſion. He muſt have lamented the 
AAtter decline of that naval- eminence which the Saxons 
had formerly enjoyed; and there is little doubt that he 
endeavoured, during the remainder of his reign, to prepare 
- 4 ſufficient navy for the defence of his coaſts, But a 
length of time was requiſite for the reſtoration of mari- 
time power; and this great work was reſerved for the 
_eaterprifing and univerſal een of his "grandſon Alfred 
the Greft. Sura h 
5 While Egbert was deviſing the moſt . means 
. | 055 preſerving the ſafety of his dominions, the Danes were 
„ .meditating a more formidable invaſion. They formed a 
„ league with ſcme tribes of Corniſh Britons, who, being 
1 averſe to the yoke of their ancient enemies the Saxons, 
revolted from Egbert, and joined a Daniſh army which 
A. A. DP. landed in that part of England. The king, with a greater 
"is force than that which he had conducted to the field of 
Charmouth, advanced to meet the confederates, and pu- 
niſhed their attempts with a ſignal defeat, which was at- 
tended with an extraordinary ſlaughter of the vanquiſhed 5. : 
No other memorable action diſtinguiſhed the reign of 
this: prince, who reſigned his breath in the following 
u. D. year e, and. was interred at Wincheſter, where he had uſu- 
— ally 1 reſided. His character ſeems. to. have been that of 


an active, brave, and enterpriſing mie an able ſtateſ- 


4. Hen. Hunt. lib. iv.—Chron, Sax. 8 
58. Chron. Sax,—Pontani Hiſt, Dan. lib. iv. = ths ſcene of this battle. | 


n Hengſdown, ene ee 


. ä 1 4 : WK 3 12 = | 


— 
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man, and a boneficent ſovereign.” His ambitivn was 4 8 
reſtrained within the limits of prudence, which rendered 836. 


him, in the end, more ſecurely ſucceſsful. F oreſeeing the 
effects of that indolence and timidity, which, among the 


majority of the Engliſh, had ſuperſeded the warlike ſpi- 
-rit of their Saxon anceſtors, he remarked to his ſon Ethel- 


wulf, on his death-bed, that he might think it a great hap- 
pineſs, if his kingdom were not ruined by that inactivity 
and ſloth which 000 ſo WR infected Om manners 
of the FRI 7. 


4 


2 
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Tur1s prince, attached to a life of devotion, had 
ſpent a part of his youth in a monaſtery, from which, how- 836. 


ever, he had retired on the death of his elder brother *, 


being then heir to his father's crown. After this renun- 
ciation of a monaſtic life, he had aſſiſted in ſome military 
expeditions, though the tumult of war ill accorded with 
the indolence of his natural diſpoſition. Soon after his 


_ acceſſion to the throne of England, he diveſted himſelf of 


a part of his political burthen, by conferring on Athel- 
ſtan 9 the government of the late kingdoms of Kent, Sul. 
_ and with the . ara 1 0 


7. Gul. Malmſb. lib. ii. A ſevere law is aſcribed to Egbert, enacting 
that every Briton who ſhould paſs to the eaſtward of Offa's dyke, ſhould 
ſuffer death; a circumſtance not very probable, if it be true that he had | 
reduce1 the Welſh to ſubmiſſion; in which caſe he would hardly have 
been ſo eager to ſeparate his * e from all connexion WA 2 
vaſlal People: 2 | : s 3 ö 
8. Brompt. Chron, «Hen, — „ 5 

9. It is doubted whether this was the ſon or A of Ethelwulf. 
The former opinion is ſanctioned by the authority of Aſſerius, William of 
Malmſbury, and Ethelwerd ; the latter by the chronicle of Mailros, con- 
curring with the improbability of Ethelwulf's having a ſon of proper age 
> PE at this period as he didn not . into * before * 


A. D. 
| 37. 


HISTORY OF ENG GLAND. 


This Danes, too bold and ä to be diſpirited b 
1 unfortunate event of the battle of Hengſdown, made 
their appearance on the Engliſh coaſts; in the year that 
ſucceeded the death of Egbert. They landed, from three 
and thirty ſhips, i in the neighbourhood of Southampton. 


Wulfheard, an officer who had accompanied Ethelwulf 


in his Kentiſh expedition before the union of the heptar- 


chy, was now ſent by that prince againſt the Danes, 


whom he repulſed with ſome ſlaughter; but he did not 
long ſurvive his victory. Before the troops of Wulfheard 
had returned from this ſcene of conflict, intelligence was 
brought, that another body of Danes, or perhaps the ſame 
party, had made a deſcent near the iſle of Portland, or, 
as ſome ſay, at Portſmouth. A nobleman called Ethel- 


belm marched againſt them, and put them into great diſor- 


N A. D. In the following year, Herebert, a provincial 8 


838. 


had not he himſelf fallen in the engagement. His death 
left che invaders in poſſeſſion of the field 10. 


was flain in battle by a body of theſe ferocious plunder- 
ers; but the place where this action happened is uncer- 
ain. About the ſame time, various parties of this pirati- 


— his monaſtery. Matthew of Weſtminſter, indeed, 3 chat "A 


Was the illegitimate ſow of Ethelwulf, and therefore might be of ſufficient 


age for being aſſociated in the adminiſtration, + But as, after the adoption 


of the canons of Cealchythe, great caution was obſerved with regard to 
the legitimacy of thoſe who were inveſted with kingly government, we 


may reſt the diſpute on the ſingle point, whether Athelſtan was the legi- 


timate ſon or the brother of Ethelwulf. Upon the whole, if we ſuppoſe 


that Ethelwylf entered into the matrimonial tate immediately after his 


departure from the monaſtery, he might have a ſon who, being a prince 
of early capacity, might by this time be qualified for political ſway.— 
With reſpe& to Ethelwulf's diviſion of his kingdom with this young 
prince, the Saxon chronicle aſſerts, that the ſhare. which the latter now 


received was bequeathed to him hy Egbert, vrho could not but obſerve 
the inactivity of Ethel wulf s temperament; the only apology that can be 
alleged for this deviation from the n 2 which. he Oey? in n 
* meaſures of his reign. |» 5 
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cal 1 committed great devaſtations and Suess f in 
Lincolnſhire, Norfolk, Suffolk, ' Middleſex, and Kent. 


The two principal Cities in the laſt- mentioned county, 


Canterbury and, Rocheſter, were not only ſtripped of 
conſiderable property by theſe intruders, but loſt many « of 
their inhabitants by the violence of pagan barbarity 7. 

| Theſe repeated deſcents began to alarm Ethelwulf, who, 
in a moment of courage and energy, reſolved to conduct 
an army in perfon againſt a Daniſh force, which, he was 
informed, had appeared off the coaſt of Weſſex. He came 
up with the enemy in the vicinity of Charmouth, where he 
hoped to compenſate for his father's ill ſucceſs on this ſpot. 


But the event was far from correſponding with his expec- 


tations; for, after a fierce engagement, the victory pre- 
ponderated on the ſide of the Danes, who were thus en- 
abled to nf. the ee 22255 in en to their 
ſhips 12. | : 

A war now bene en bac ves hot Mercians and the 
Welſh. The former were governed, under Ethelwulf, by 
Berthulf, the brother and ſucceſſor of Withlaf. In one 
of the battles that were fought during this war, Mervyn 
Vrych, a powerful Welſh prince, was ſlain; but his 
death did not prevent the continuance of hoſtilities, as 
his ſon Roderic, ſurnamed the Great, was a prince of cou- 


rage 'and enterpriſe. Ethelwulf ſupported the Mercians . 
againſt their. Britiſh adverſaries, who were "ET". to 
embrace pacific meaſures 13. SL 


It. Chran. Sax. Hen. Huntingd. lib. v. 
12. Aſſer. Annal. chron. Sax. 


349 


A. D. 
$39. 
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13. About this time (for hiſtorians differ with 3 to the e - 
year) a great revolution happened in the northern diviſion of Great-2ri- - 


tan,. Kenneth Mac-Alpin, king of the Scots, whoſe hereditary hatred 
af the Pits had been inflamed by recent injuries, and who had a claim 


on the PiRiſh crown by right of blood, gained ſeveral victories over theſe 
old enemies of the Scots, and gratiſied his ambition and revenge by effect- | 
ing a complete ſubjugation of the Picts to his authority; in conſequence 


«f which, kd became the ſole ſovereign of North- Britain. It is aſfirmed by 


” HISTORY: or. EN-GLAN b. 
| Kandel the tributary king of Northumberland, had 


been ſucceeded, with Ethelwulf's conſent, by his ſon 
Ethelred, who, not having the good fortune to meet with 


the univerſal approbation of the Northurrhrians, was ex- 


AD. pelled by them from his government, and ſuperſeded by 
; one Readwulf. This prince falling an early victim to the 
fury of the Danes, whom he attacked while they were ra- 
vaging his dominions, Ethelred was reſtored to the rank 
of which he had been deprived: but the Daniſh deſeents, 
as well as domeſtic diviſions, diſturbed POP e be of 

his adminiſtration 242. 
During theſe tranſactions i in the: Fe the more ud 
ern parts of England were relieved, for a few years, 
AD. from the invaſions of the Danes, by a great victory which 


© of Somerſet and Dorſet, aiſted by Alſtan the warlike bi 
mor of Sherborn 15. 


After an interval of fix years, the' Dias ebene their 


ravages in the ſouthern counties. A party of them landed 

12 in Devonſhire, and made great progreſs in the work of 

depredation; but being encountered by Ceorl, eolderman 

or governor of that county, they were routed with great 

carnage. In the courſe of the ſame year, king Athelſtan 

exhibited a proof of the progreſs made by the Engliſh to- 

_ wards the retrieval of their maritime {kill ſince the acceſſion 

of Egbert. He attacked a Daniſh fleet near Sandwich, took 

or ſunk : nine of their vellels, and compelled the reſt to re- 
tire 16. 


ſome of the hiſtoric writers X Scotland, that the Pits were . to a 
general maſſacre, and punifhed with utter extirpation: but it is evident, 
from various circumſtances, that this account is defective in truth; for, 
though there is reaſon to believe, that the troops of Kenneth were guilty 
5 of great eruelties i in the proſecution of their two principal victories over 
© the Picks, yet he appears to have incorporated the remainder of their na- 
tion among his former ſubjects, ſo that their 1 in the _ of time, 

. was loſt in that of the victorious Scots. e e 8 
# 4. 24+ Sim. Dunclm. —Matth. Weſtm. - 15. Fang ag 
856. Aﬀer. Vit. Alfr.-Chron. Sax. p. 74.—R. Hoved: Annal © 
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was obtained over them by the governors of the counties 


ta 
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This ill fucceſs did not prevent a very numerous body 
of Danes from landing near the mouth of the Thames 27, 
ſoon after the naval victory of Athelſtan. They firſt 
marched to Canterbury, and ſtripped it of almoſt every 
portable thing of value. Then they directed their route 
towards London, where they exerciſed equal violence. 


Proceeding towards the Mercian borders, they were at- 


tacked by Berthulf, whom they defeated and put to flight. 


While they were thus diffuſing terror around them, Ethel- 


wulf and his collegue Athelſtan were aſſembling a ſtrong 


army to intercept their retreat. The Danes now croſſed 


the Thames to the ſouthward, ande met the two princes 


at Ac- lea (now Oakley) in Surry, where enſued one of 
the greateſt battles which had ever been fought in Eng- 
land, in the opinion of the early narrators of the events of 


this period. After a long and well-diſputed conflict, the 


invaders were Amte with dreadful ſlaughter „ 


Notwithſtanding . ſuch a ſeries of defeats; a body of 


Danes formed a ſettlement in the iſle of Thanet at the end 
of this ative campaign 19; a circumſtance that ſeemed to 


forebode a.continuance of thoſe acts of violence and devaf- | 
tation -with which the Engliſh had been for my yeats . 


araſſed by theſe fierce barbarians. | 

Roderic the Great, who, by inheritance and marriage, 
poſſeſſed the ſupreme authority both in North and South- 
Wales, was induced to renew the war with his Mercian 
neighbours, againſt whom he ffattered himſelf with the 
probability of ſucceſs, as their army had ſuffered from the 


late incurſion of the Danes into their territories. Burhed, 


177. Aſſerius, Ethelwerd, Matthew of Weſtminſter, and others, make 
this fleet conſiſt of 350 veſſels. If the number was rcally as great as it is 


repreſented, many of them, we may ſuppoſe, were mere boats; but the | 


magnitude of the number ought not to induce an author to diminiſh it 
to fifty, which M oo has done, without 1 for the . of 


ſo large 2 proportion. ER * £ 


18. Hen. Huntingd. lib. y -R. 168 Ann e Weſtm. . 0 
„„ 19. Chron. Sax,—Hen. Hunt lib. v. 
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HISTORY-or ENGLAND. 
who now ruled the Mercian kingdom in the room of the 


deceaſed Berthulf, ſolicited the aid of his lord-paramount, | 


8 Ethel wulf, againſt the encroachments of the Welſh. An 


army was immediately aſſembled ; and the Engliſh fove- 


_ © reign, whoſe, courage was ſharpened by his late perſonal 
. victory, thought proper to make a campaign againſt the 
Welſh prince, whom he cally chaſtiſed W drove back 


into his own dominions 0. 


In the ſame year, Alcher nd Huda 3 on 25 | 
and. Surry, attacked the Danes in the iſle of Thanet, and 
threw them into ſuch diſorder, that victory ſeemed ready 


to attend the Engliſh, who drove the pagans to the ſea- 


ſide; but the latter here renewed the engagement with 

x ſuch ſpirit, that the two governors were ſlain, This battle 

wWoyas gallantl yconteſted, and numbers were Killed or . 
A ĩðx2 - ; 


When Ethelwulf was not 3 in war, „he BD his 
time in idleneſs and devotion, and reſigned himſelf to the 
direction of deſigning prieſts, who encouraged his ſuper- 


ſtitious ſpirit to the exerciſe of devout liberality. They in- 
8 culeated on his paſſive mind the benefit which his ſoul 


would derive from copious donations ta the church. Al- 


5 ſtan, one of his moſt reſpectable prelates, had the chief 


metit of ſtimulating his ſovereign to his late exertions 
f againſt his Daniſh enemies: but, when an interval of re- 
ſpite ſucceeded, Swithin biſhop of Wincheſter, and other 


eccleſiaſtics who regarded more the privileges and emolu- 


: ments. of their own order, than the real intereſts of their 


country or the welfare of the laic branch of the commu- 


nity; ſwayed the weak mind of Ethelwulf, who wag pre- 
Mailed upon to grant a charter, with the conſent of his 


Oh principal ſubjects, or dering © the As — * tithes 


| 20. Chron. Sax, p. 76. . . | ; 
at. nnn lib. v.—Sim. Duneles,—Ctron. — 5 
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of the * of ab his le to the ates and — 


5 ing this tenth part from all taxes 22. 1 
3 Impelled by ſuperſtitious motives, this W devotes 


| fiſolved upon a journey to Rome; that he might pay his 
il perſonal reſpe&s to the ſovereign pontiff, who then was 


je Benedict III. Accompanied by his youngeſt fon Alfred, | 
. (who is ſaick to have been ſent to Rome ſome time before; 


| in the' fifth year of his'age; and to have received the royal 
t WM unftion'on that occaſion from pope Leo IV. 33) he arriv- 


id ed in that city; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an ill-judged 5 


5 his treaſures were neceſfary for the defence of his kingdom 


<> WM gainſt the depredations of a rapacious enemy. He ſolemn- 
le h preſented a crown of gold at the ſhrine of St. Peter; 5 


. beſides other valuable offerings. He rebuilt the Engliſh 
: college, which had been deftroyed by an accidental fire. 
is He'promiſed'to remit annually 300 mancuſes, two thirds 


ne WM of which ſum were deſtined for tlie expence of lights in 


r. 

n- br the ufs of his holineſs 24. He made preſents of gold to 
FR the prelates ard other clergy of this city, ant diſtributed S 
. ilver among the common people 25, © | 
Paſſing through France in his return to England, be 
8 töppeck at the court of Charles the Bald, whoſe daughter 
. Judith he then married. When he arrived in his own 
er WM tercitories, he found that a great change had been produ- 


This prince ſeems to have been offended at his nag ha- 


in his dominions. Match. Weltm.—Flor, Vigors. 
23. Sim. Dunelm.—Aſſer. A 
24. Gul. Malmfb. lib. ii.---A mance; is ſuppoſed to have whos, worth 
about ſeven ſhillings and ſix-pence ſterling. | 
25. Anaſtaf, Bibliothecarii Opera. 


5 


awe: 


ced in his abſence by the ambition of his ſon Ethelbald. 
| ing been permitted by his father to ſucceed Atfielſtan, 
who had died ſoon after the battle of Oakley; and being | 


his 22. Gul. Mainyb. Ub. ii. —logulph. Hiſt Troy, He afterwards ex | 
hes ended this grant, by conferring on the church the tithes of all the lands | 


profuſion to tlie pope and" his clergy,” at a time when all 


the two principal churches at Rome, and the remainder | 
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aka proſſig gate, unprinci ipled character, he took 3 | 
1 bg. of Ethelwulf's abſence to form a ſtrong party againſt him, 
Hs as one who did not pay a proper attention to the concerns of 
| 3: his royal ſtation or-the proſperity of his ſubjects, whom he 
5 had left unprotected while he was indulging himſelf in the 
parade of devotion and the folly of uſeleſs pilgrimage. He 
found another pretext for perſiſting i in his rebellion ; and 
this was the contempt manifeſted ' by Ethelwulf for the 
” laws of his peculiar people the Weſt-Saxons,: who, when 
Brithric had been poiſoned by his wife Eadburga, had or. 
. dained that no future wife of any of their ſovereigns ſhould . 


« aſſume the title of queen, or ſit in ſtate with the king; a h 
law which Ethelwulf ieee in favor of his Tolls p 
8 wife 26, 8 pt 


"Though the king gill romained _ attachment of : a con- 

: ſiderable part of his ſubjects, and might perhaps have ſuc- 
ceedeg, by force of arms, in cruſhing the inſurrection of. 
Ethelbald and his partiſans, yet the moderation of his 
temper, and his wich to preſerve the nation from the mi- 

woe ſeries of inteſtine war, induced him to propoſe a treaty m 
of accommodation with his turbulent ſon, to whom hecon- le 
3 to yield the kingdom of Weſſex. The poſſeſſion of Nat 
this flouriſhing tract of country fatisfied the demands of ce 
Ethelbald, who relinquiſhed all thoughts of further, r wi 


PE 


5 ſition to his indulgent father 27. fre 
_ After this partition, the tranquillity of Echelivulf was 1 
not invaded, either by interior commotions, or foreign ſoy 


arms. 8 employed the two remaining years of his 
reign in acts of charity. and devotion, and in endea- 

vours to ſecure his eternal ſalvation. By his will, he be- 

. 3 to Ethelbald the Weſt-Saxon dominions, with 
7 the ſovereignty over the vaſſal kingdoms of Eafſt-An- 
| 0. 28, pp and. N orth In and to > is next 
| 5 ; Jon 


: | 26. Affer. Vit. Alda; edit. Camd, p. 4, on Wand. . 


237. Matth. Weſtm.—Aſſer. p. 2. 


8h Edmund, 2 8 the rapid blood of ral. agu, bad been pro- 
EM. ON i moted 


| ETHELBALD A ETHEEBERT. 


ſon Ethelbert, the provinces of Eſſex, Kent, and Suſſex. 
Soon after he had made this teſtamentary diſpoſition, he 
cloſed a tumultuous reign of above twenty years. If he had 


333% ; 
A. D. 
857 


-ontinued i in.a private life, he would have adorned i it by the 
mild virtues of benevolence, juſtice, and bumanity : but 


being called to the government of a nation in tempeſtu- 5 
ous times, he proved himſelf unfit for the dignified exer- 
ciſe of the regal function. Though not deficient in courage, | 
he could rarely be rouſed to action, except when immi- 
rent danger threatened his ſecurity. His profuſion to the 
church tended to relax the ſinews of national vigor; and 


his example encouraged a blind ſuperſtition, which de- 


preſſed the exertions of his people, and rendered them 


pallively 9 to the prieſtly yo 29, 


0 4 
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Trin i is nh for no act of virtue, no | 


military exploit, no political or legiſlative merit. Regard- < 


leſs of the reſtraints of decency, he eſpouſed 1 udith, his 


father's relict; but he i is ſaid to have repented of this in⸗ 


ceſtuous match, and to have repudiated the princeſs, . 


whoſe beauty had ſo ſtrongly operated on his amorous 


feelings 30. He ſurvived Ethelwulf about three years; 


and, at his deceaſe, his brother Ethelbert ſucceeded to * * 


eee of all England. 


moted by Ethelwulf, in in 85; 5, to the govertimed: of that territory, with 


che title of king, on condition of paying e and tribute. Saxon 


(bronicle. RE - 


29. Ethelwulf, beſides the "AD wha have been mentioned, had Ethel- 
red, who was deſtined by his father's will to ſucceed Ethelbert, and to be 


ſucceeded by Alfred. He had alſo a daughter, Ethelſwida, when HE? mar- 


ried to his vaſſal Burhed, king of Mercia, 
30. Matth. Weſtm,—Radb. Jun. Hiſt, 


A. D. 
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ETHELBERT ALONE. 5 


1 


Tus Danes, who -had for wad years fatermittes 
their deſcents, now re-appeared on the Engliſh coaſt, A 


numerous body of them landed at Southampton, and 
meeting with little obſtruction, proceeded to the Weſt. 


Saxon capital, which they plundered. At this eriſis, Ofric 
and Ethel wulf, governors of Hants and Berks, attacked 


them with the forces of thoſe two counties, and repelled 
them to their ſhips. Some years afterwards, a party of 


theſe plunderers diſembarked on the iſle of Thanet, which 
had been evacuated by thoſe who had ſettled there in 
Ethelwulf's reign. The inhabitants of Kent endeavour- 


ed to purchaſe the forbearance of the invaders with a ſum 


of money; 3 but, while this treaty was in agitation, the 


| Danes, in a ſudden nocturnal eruption, ravaged the eaſtern 


parts of Kent with great fury 37. 


Ethelbert was a virtuous and amiable prince, who! \ gain- | 


. a the applauſe of his ſubje&s by his endeayours to pro- 


mote their happineſs; and his death was attended with 
general regret, which, however, was ſoon obliterated by 
5 the merit of his ſurviving brothers, Ethelred and Alfred, 
. the former oh whom now 1 che Engliſh throne, . 


* 


* x u E, 1 u K . 


Tur Daniſh invaſions which, inceſincy, diſturbed 

England during the government of this prince, form the 
whole hiſtory of his reign, A detailed narrative of the de- 
ſeents of theſe pirates, of their horrible cruelties, and of the 
9 which enſued between them and the Engliſh, 
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Vould exhibit a picture diſguſting by it's ſanguinary colors, At 


and tedious by it's uniformity of compoſition. A ſhort 866. 


ſummary of their progreſs will therefore Tuffice. 
In the firſt year of his reign, Hinguar and Hubba, two 


Daniſh pririces, landed with an, army in Eaff®Ariglta, and 


ſtruck ſuch terror into the inhabitants, that they conſent 0 
ed to allow them winter- quarters, and even furniſh 


them with a ſupply of horſes in the ſpring, which enabled ö 


the two chiefs ta convert a great part of their follo w- 


ers into cavalry. The favors which they received from the 


ſubmiſſive Eaſt-Angles, induced them to leave this pro- 


vince in peace, and ditect their arms towards another 
quarter. The diſſenſions which then raged in the Nor- 


thumbrian kingdom gave them a preſage of ſueceſs in that | 


part of England. Marching through Lincolnſhire, they 
paſſed the Humber, and proceeded to York; of which 


they took immediate poſſeſſion, Oſbert king of Nor- 


thumberland, who had been involved in hoſtilities with 
Ella, a competitor for the throne, conſented to unite with 


his rival againſt the Daniſh interlopers, from whom theſe. 


two confederates attempted to recover York, but without 


ſucceſs, being both flain in aſſaulting that city 32. 


The troops of Hinguar and Hübba remained in the 
Northumbrian tercitories till the following year, when they 


marched into the Mercian kingdom, ravaged it as they 


advanced, and fixed their winter-ſtation at Nottingham. 


Here they were beſieged by Ethelred and his brother 
Alfred, who compelled them to evacuate the town, and 


ſuffered them, by capitulation, to make a ſafe retreat to 
the northward of the Humber 33, Returning to York, they 
made it their prineipar reſidence for ſeveral months, and 


| 32. Chron. Sax. p. 79 Te Vit. All, p..6 —Brompton attributes che poo 


Daniſh invaſion of Northumberland to the intrigues of Bruern Bocard, 
2 nobleman of that kingdom, whoſe wife having been raviſhed by Of- 
ber, he was inſtigated by motives of revenge to ſolicit Hinguar and Hub- 
ba to attempt the conqueſt of Northumberland, + . + 

35. Aſſer.— Ingulph.—Chron. .. 
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More out detachments to ſcour the countryand collect all the 


_ plunder they could procure. The monaſteries and churches 
were the moſt attractive objects to, a ſet of banditti, 


vrhoſe chief aim was pillage. IT hirſting after the treaſures | 


which theſe religious manſions contained, (ſor, excluſive 
of their peculiar wealth, they were the repoſitories of 
the moſt valuable private property in times of danger,) 
they attacked every edifice of this kind that preſented it- 
ſeif before them, ſtripped it of it's contents, and reduced 


it to a heap of ruins. Their averſion to the profeſſors. of 


Chriſtianity ſharpened their hoſtility againſt the wretched 
tenants of the.monaſteries, who felt the ſevereſt effects of 
their fury. They maſſacred great numbers of moriks, 
and were not very ſcrupulous with regard to the aſſaſſina- 


tion of nuns, whom 80 bc made Oy to _— | 


_ dibidinous appetites 34. N 1750 

In the enſuing ſpring, hin copaſſed the . and, 
though they met with ſome oppoſition from the Engliſh, 
they ravaged the counties of Lincoln, Northampton, Hunt- 
ingdon, and Cambridge, with fire and ſword. Thence 
paſſing into Norfolk, they wintered at Thetford, after 
gaining a victory over an army of Eaſt-Angles. In this 


1 emergency, Edmund, the Eaſt-Anglian king, ſaw no 
remedy but 1 in the activity of exertion. He attacked the 


Danes with all the troops he could muſter, but was to- 
_ tally: defeated; taken priſoner in his flight, and put to 2 
death of forture 35. The complete reduction of Eaft- 
| 8 5 2% 75299 Anglia 

34. Amidi the IPOD of this campaign, the follows; vent OC» 
turred. Ebba, abbeſs of Coldingham in the ſhire of Berwick, apprehend- 


ing an attack from the Danes, cut off her noſe and upper lip, and prevailed 
upon the nuns of her convent to disfigure themſelves in the ſame manner, 


that the enemy might be ſo diſguſted with their appearance as to leave | 


their virginity uncontaminated. The luſt of the Danes being convertet 
into revenge for their diſappointment, they fet fire to the abbey, 9 2 
_ yas conſumed with it's heroic inhabitants. Matth. Weſtm. 


85 rlpgulph. Hiſt, age . e e to Brompton and 
| | a Matthew 
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; princes came up with their encroaching enemies, Ethel- 
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Anglia ſpeedily followed the maſſacre of the king ; and 


Hinguar appointed Guthrum, a Daniſh officer, to the A. D. 
government « of it, as he had before nominated Egbert, an Mrs 
Engliſhman, to the adminiſtration of that part of the 
Northumbrian 15 2 which had been e by. 
the Danes. | 
- "The victorious pagans now ink Gr arms towards 
Weſſex, where they were aſſailed with a ftrong, reſiſtance”. 
from the "gallant Ethelred and his equally courageous 
brother. The king, aware of the neceflity of collecting all 
his ſtrength, to reſcue his people from the ravages of an 
enemy who had made ſuch progreſs i in the heart of his 
dominions, ſummoned the Northumbrians and Mercians 
to reinforce his army with a ſupply of military ſtrength ; 


but, either from a eonſtiouſneſs of their inability of ſparing 


troops from the immediate defence of their territories, or 
from a wiſh toſhake off the yoke of Ethelred  theyrefuſed to 


obey the requiſition of their ſovereign. Thus reſtricted to 


the fervice of the Weſt-Saxons, aided by detachments from IR 
the ſouth- eaſtern counties of England, and perhaps by bo- 
dies of fugitives. who had ſought - occaſional refuge in 


Weſſex from the Daniſh devaſtations in Mercia, Eaſt- 


Anglia, and Northumberland, Ethelred boldly marched 
with his brother. againſt the Danes. Before the two 


wulf, governor of Berks, had defeated a ſtrong detachment 


Matthew of Weſtminſter, Hinguar and Hubba were inſtigated to treat 
Edmund with this inhumanity, by a deſire of revenging the death of their 
father Lodebroch, king of Denmark, who having been wrecked on 
the Eaſt-Anglian coaſt, had been well received at the court of Edmund, 
but was afterwards murdered by that prince's falconer, who was jealous | 
of the ranger” s influence with his maſter. - The aſſaſſin, being convicted 
of this atrocious deed, was put into the bark in which Lodebroch had 
been wrecked, and committed to the mercy of the waves; and arriving 
accidentally on the coaſt of Denmark, he was examined by Hinguar and 
Hubba, to whom he affirmed that the murder of Ledebroch was the con» 
ſequence of Edmund's orders. Without vouching for the truth or proba- 


bility of this 0 we leave it to the reader's judgment. 


* VVV 8 


A b. of Danes at Englefield i in that county. The main NF of | 
87x. ; 


fred attempted to diſlodge. them from this ſtation z but the 
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the invaders being entrenched at Reading, ] Ethelred and Al- 


Danes making 3 a fally, hercely encountered the beſiegers, 
and put them to flight a after a yigprous conflict. Within 
the ſpace of four days after wards a general engagement. en- 


ſueg at Aﬀon, near Wallingford. The battle was here 


commenced. by Altred's diviſion, while his brother was 
employed i in devotion, on which he was ſo intent, that he 


would not take the field till his prayers were concluded, 
In the mean time, Alfred was combating with great in - 


trepidity, notwithſtanding ; a diſadvantage of ground; but al 


| his yalor and military ſkill would perhaps haye been un- 


able to prevent his defeat, had not the king ſeaſonably 


7 joined him. The conteſt was now more fayorable to 
the Engliſh, who at length obtained the victory, and flew 


ſeveral thouſands of the enemy, with many of their moſt 


_ diſtinguiſhed officers 36, In a fortnight from this action, 


the Engliſh were rauted at Baſing in Hampſhire ; and, 


immediately afterwards, the victors were reinforced by a 
freſh army of their countrymen 37; but, from the pro- 
preſs which Hinguar and Hubba had made, there is reaſon 


to think that they had been more thn. once recruited 


from Denmark ſince their arrival in England. Another 


battle took place between the Engliſh and Danes in the 
fame ſummer, which. proved fatal to Ethelred, who re- 
ceived a wound that baffled all chirurgic art 38 ; though, 


according to ſome accounts, he died of a peſtilential 


diſorder, leaving bebind him the reputation of Courage 


| ability, and virtue po. 


36. — Seed ws. 37- * p- 7, 


238. Brompt. Chron,—Camdeni Britan.— The manner of his death ia not 
mentioned by the authors of the Saxon Chronicle, nor by Aſſerins, Ingul- 
' * Phu, or other early writers who have recorded the events of his reign. 


39- Ethelred, as well as his predeceſſor Ethelbert, leſt ſeveral children, 


| has Were ga from the thraps by the will of Ethel. Af. 
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with Alfred, in which it was agreed that they ſhould quit 
e fa: Es the 
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1 was facevedea on his tottering throne by - A. D. 


his illuſtrious brother Alfred, who had fo ably ſeconded 


his efforts for the deliverance of his-country, and who had 


nobly facrificed to the deſire of fraternal concord, and the 
| genuine ſpirit of patriotiſm, the reſentment which he had 
felt on being deprived by Ethelred of a conſiderable 0. 


main bequeathed to him by Ethelwulf. 

The miſerable ſituation to which the greater part of 
England was now reduced, by the inceſſant devaſtations 
of the Danes, would have deterred a prince of ordinary 


parts, or of a tranquil ſpirit, from encountering the weight 


of government in ſo hazardous a conjuncture, when the 


| ſmalleſt negle& of the common fafety ſeemed pregnant 
with ruinous confequences. But the genius and fortitude | 


of Alfred qualified him for the moſt perilous emergency ; 


and he who would have {kilfully ſteered the bark of royalty | 


in peaceful ſeaſons and with proſperous gales, was capa- 


ble of conducting it, amidſt the moſt e e to the 

| haven of reft and ſecurity. | | 
The Danes, i in the ee of their ravages, hav- 

ing penetrated to Wilton near Saliſbury, the new king 


was called into the field to oppoſe them, within a 
month after his brother's deceaſe. Though he engaged 


| them with a ſmall force, he put them to flight; but, by 
- purſuing the phantom of victory, he loſt the ſubſtance. 
The fugitives took an opportunity of rallying, and turned 


upon the fatigued Engliſh with ſuch ferocity, that they re- 


covered the honor of the day, and compelled their late 
| purſuers to retreat in their turn. The loſs which the pa- 
gans had ſuſtained in this battle, as well as in the preceding 


87. 


ones of the ſame year, induced them to conſent to a treaty 


A.D. 
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the territories of Weſlex 40. In compliance with this con. 
tract, they retired from their fortifications at Reading, and 
marched to London, where they continued during the 
winter. This city, which had formerly. been a part of the 
Eaſt- Saxon territories, had for ſonze time been deemed 
an appendage to the Mercian kiagdom. : Burhed, who 
ſtill governed Mercia, was alarmed at the approach of 
theſe barbarians, whom he prevailed upon, by pecuniary | 
influence, to remove towards the Humber ar. Proceeding 
to the northward, they wintered in Lindſey, where. they 
renewed their accommodation with the Mercians; but 
having before deſolated that and the two other diviſions of 
Lincolnſhire, they marched into Derbyſhire, and fixed 
their head-quarters at Repton upon Trent. Hence theß 
ſent out ſtrong parties, not only to collect the ſpoils of the 
country, but to ſtrike terror into the Mercians by the 


violence of maſſacre and the rage of deſtruction. The 


unfortunate Burhed, unable to make bead againſt this 
powerful enemy, abdicated a crown which he deſpaired of 


preſerving, and fled to Rome, where he died in the Eng- 


. 


875. 


liſh college. His kingdom was quickly. reduced by Da- 
niſh arms; and the government of it was committd by 
the Conquerors to Ceolwulf, one of Burhed's officers, 
' who meanly conſented to act as 4, vaſlal to the rancorous 
enemies of his country 2. „ 

During the abode of the Danes at — a numerous. 
ſwarm of Scandinavian adventurers landed in England, 
and formed a junction with their countrymen; but the 
difficulty of ſubſiſting ſo large an army in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood, produced the neceſſity of ſeparation. One diviſion 
_ marched into the Northumbrian kingdom, under the con- 
1 55 of Haldene, who fixed his ſtation near the river 


49. Aﬀer. vit. Alff. p. $.---Chron. Sax -—In the work «laſt quoted, it is 
ered, that nine battles had been fought between the Danes and Engliſh 


on the ſonth fide of the Thames in the courſe of this year; and that the 


former loſt in the field one king and many of their principal nobles. 
41. Aſſer. . 3, ET | 42. Chron, Sax.---Afler, P- 8. | 
; ＋ 8 | a 5 Tyne, 
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The Wie he made occaſional i irfuptions into Scotland, 
Pleaſed with the appearance of the country, he reſolved to 


ſettle in Northumberland, and encouraged his followers 


to cultivate the land. The other Daniſh diviſion repaired 


to e and continued a \ twelvemonth. in that 
-county 43, . | | 5 : 


Alfred, wh had endeavoured, 885 E commence- 


ment of his re ign, to form a flouriſhing navy, as the moſt 
ſuitable defence of an inſular ſituation, made an experi iment 


. ; 4, 1 1 
33 N 
I” 
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at ſea about this time, with a ſmall fleet of long galleys, 8 


with which he attacked ſix ſail of Daniſh corſairs, took 
one, and obliged the reſt to make their retreat 4. 
Guthrum, Ofcitel, and Amund, the three princes who 


headed the Daniſh army at Cambridge, left the Eaſt- 
Anglian territories, and unexpectedly entering Weſſex, 


proceeded as far to the ſouthward as W areham, in the 
county of Dorſet, and took by ſurpriſe the caſtle of that 
town. Alfred, incenſed at this breach of treaty, prepared 
to expel the intruders ; but, before hoſtilities were com- 


menced, a conference was propoſed, and a treaty conclud- 


ed, by which the Danes ſolemnly bound themſelves to re- 


tire from the Weſt- Saxon dominions 45. 
Regardleſs of the ternis of this peace, they ſuddenly at- 
tacked a detachment of Alfred's cavalry, and cutting 


| ey in pieces, ſciſed the horſes for os own a uſe 46, 'T'Ve 


43. Sima. e ee "Is : 44. Chron. Sax. p. 83.—Aſſer. 
25. Hen. Huntingd. chron. Sax. p- 83. In the courſe of this year, 
Rollo, a Norman leader, landed on the Engliſh coaſt ; but, refleQing on 


the great qualities and indefatigable ſpirit of Alfred, and finding alſo that 


the country was already ſtocked with ſwarms of rapacious invaders, of the 
ſame origin with himſelſ. and his followers, he croſſed the channel, made 


the northern parts of France the objects of his depredations, and art length 


became the founder of the Norman power in that kingdom. Some hiſtori- 


ans have brought down his arrival in England to à later period; namely, 
to the time when Alfred had ſubjected to his crown the Danes of Eaſt- 


Anglia, Mercia, and N lorthumberland, and had ma ed peace to all 


a parts of his 1 5 


: number 


A. D. 


| . 877. 


5 Wareham for Exeter, a furious ſtorm wrecked 120 of their 
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5 number of the enemy's horſemen being thus. aug- 


mented, all their cavalry haſtened to Exeter, the inha- 


bitants of which, being unprepared for reſiſtance, could 


not prevent the reduction of the town. Here the Daniſh 


h horſe paſſed the winter, and were joined i in the ſpring by a 


part of their army which had remained at Wareham. Al. 
fred, who. had endeavoured, without ſucceſs, to obſtru& 
this junction, formed the ſiege of Exeter, not only inveſting 
it by land, but blocking up it's harbour with his galleys. 
The remainder of the enemy's forces having embarked at 


tranſports, and diſperſed the reſt; which afterwards, on 


approaching the port to which they were-deſtined, fell an 


eaſy prey to the Engliſh navy 47. 
The want of proviſions, and the loſs of ſo many of their 


Fra A veſſels, damped the ſpirits of the beſieged, who entered 


A.D. 
of the moſt Hourithing towns in Weſſex, and diffufed | 
their deſtrutive ravages to a wide extent 48. i RR 
The Weſt-Saxons, and the other fubjects of Alfred, | 
were now reduced to extreme deſpair. Three of the king- 
dms which had formed the heptarchy, had been over-run 
and conquered by the Danes; and the remaining provinces 
of England had begun to experience thoſe horrible devaſ- 
| . by which theſe barbarians were accuſtomed to mark 


into a negotiation with Alfred, and agreed not only to 
evacuate Exeter, but entirely to leave Weſſex, giving 


hoſtages to the Engliſh monarch for their ſtrict compli. 


ance, They performed theſe conditions before the end of | 


the ſummer, and retired into Mercia, where they received 


| ſuch a powerful reinforcement from Denmark, that their 
courage revived, and they bade defiance to the whole power 
of Alfred. Thus encouraged, they again violated their 


plighted faith; and pouring like a torrent into the Weſt- 
Saxon kingdom, they took polleffion of Chippenham, one 


47. Hen. Huntingd. lib; v. —Aſfer. p. © 4 
48. Chron; Sax. p. 84.-——Aſſer. p. 9. 
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their n There ſeemed to be no proſpect either of A. P. 
expelling, theſe ſavage. plunderers, whoſe numbers were 878. 
conftantly recruited by freſh ſwarms, or of effeQing an 
accommodation with ſuch as aimed. at a. ſettlement in 
this country, as the moſt ſolemn, obligations had no force 
on the minds of perſons who conſidered the moſt Serin 
perfdy as no crime. In this deſperate emergency, many 
of the dicpirited Engliſ fled to the continent; while others 
took refuge in Wales, where they received protection 
from their hereditary enemies, inſtead of that ſyſtematic 
cruelty. which was. exerciſed; againſt them by the kindred: 
tribes of the North. Some. tamely ſubmitted: to the 
victorious enemy, preferring, the, hopes of a tran- 
quil ſlavery to the continual terrors of maſlacre : others, 
poſſeſſed of a fortitude that diſdained ſubjection, re- 
treated into the woods, and concealed: themſelyes in 5 
tuations of natural ſtrength. Alfred found his ſubjects 
ſo univerſally dejected and deſpondent, that; all his ex- 
hortations to courage were of no avail. He entreated tnaem 
to make one further effort, under his banners, againſt the 
encroachments of their inhuman foes, who, he ſaid, might 
be expelled or conquered by ſteadineſs of reſolution and 
cordial unanimity. His ſolicitations not preventing the ge- 
neral defection to which we have alluded, he himſelf was 
obliged to yield to the torrent of neceſſity. Some of his 
gallant friends were un willing to leave their ſovereign in 
this miſerable reverſe of his fortune: but he found it ex- 
pedient to, diſmiſs them; and, that he might haye a better 
chance of eſcaping the ſearch of the Danes, he aſſumed the 
diſguiſe of a peaſant, and engaged himſelf in the ſervice of 
a neat-herd 49, He did not however, Ka, this ſtep be 
1 fore 


49. Aﬀee. P- — author "Oe an anecdote of Alftcd's behaviour 
during his continuanceinthe neat-herd's ſervice, which is rendered worthy: 
of record, not by it's intrinſic importance, but by the ſpecimenit affozds; 
of the accommodation of the king's-ſpirit/ to his occaſional circumſtances. 
As he was ſitting near the ſire, where his temporary miſtreſs had put ſome. 
eakes for baking, on which ſhe had deſired him to keep. his eye, he w 
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ap. fore he had committed. his family to the care. of bonne | 
3878. faithful adherents, and ſettled the means tak dommuniea- 
tion with his principal r 2 
When the king had reaſon to think that the enemy 
relaxed i in tlle eagerneſs and vigilance of their ſearch, he 
ſought for a more convenient ſituation, and "On an 
afylum on a ſmall river-iſland near the conflux' of _ | 
Thone and the Parret i in Somerſetſhire; a ſpot ſurround- 
ed by woods and marſhes 59. . Thither he retired with | 
a refolute body of nobles and their dependents, and built a 


fortreſs for the reſidence of himſelf and theſe trufty followers, 1 

He remained ſeveral months in this place of refuge, which 0 
Aid not contain more than two acres of firm ground; and 7 
from this ſtation he and his gallant band made frequent ö 


fallies on Daniſh parties with uncommon courage and 
ſucceſs. On the plunder obtained i in theſe excurſions, as 
well as on the proviſions acquired by bunting and BE, 


they ſubſiſted with-tolerable convenience 8. t 
r A fortunate event at length encouraged Alfred to quit * 
879. his retreat. Hubba and Haldene, after a ſucceſsful ad = =) 


4 intent on trimming his bow and arrows, and making other weapons, 
that he ſuffered the cakes to burn. His neglect excited the diſpleaſure 


ol the houſewife, who, ignorant of his rank, reprimanded him with ſome | cc 
aſperity for his inattention to the drefling of thoſe cakes which he was al- S 
| ways very ready to eat: Alfred bore this reproof with great patience, 
apologiſcd for his e and promiſed to . more 8 on be 
future occaſions. | Ou 
Jo. This iſland received from Alfred the denomination of All- dil 
: 5 #oe, that is, the Iſland of Nobles. This name has ſince been converted, oy hi 
corrupt abbreviation, into Athelney.- ; : 


Fr. An incident occurred in this retreat, a GE] not- 1 
the philanthropic beneßcence of Alred, but alſo the penury to which he wi 
was ſometimes reduced. In the feverity of winter, a beggar found means 


to diſcover his habitation, and ſolicited alms of him. Though he was in- 52 
formed by Egelſwitha, his queen, that there was only one fmall loaf re- pre 
maininx, he deſired her to give the mendicant a moiety of it; and his at- 1. 
tendants, who had gone out ſome time before in queſt of proviſions, but ug 

0 with ſmall hopes of fucceeding i in their Purſuit, returned ſoon after with den, 


Aa plentiful ſtock” of fiſh and other aliment ; ; 2 "EP e recompence- | 
n Mer" n 8. 
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dition into Wales, landed with an army in Depouſhlre | 


. Oddune, governor of that county, had retired with an in» 


conſiderable band of followers into the caſtle of Kenwith, 
where he reſolved to withſtand the Daniſh attempts to 


| the laſt extremity. Hubba inveſted this fortreſs ; but the 


fiege was, of ſhort duration, and was terminated by the 
deſperate intrepidity of the troops of Oddune, whoy by 
an unexpected fally, threw the enemy into ſuch diſorder, 
and continued the conflict with ſuch unremitting valor, 
that the Danes were completely routed, with the loſs of 
their two chiefs and 1200 men 52. There was one fruit 
of this victory which operated greatly to; the encourage - 
ment of the Engliſh and the dejection of the Danes. 
The latter were prompted by ſuperſtition to put particular 


| confidence in a ſtandard which they ſuppoſed to have 


been wrought by magic, and which, being diſtinguiſhed 
by the figure, of a raven, was ſubſervient, in their opinion, 
to the prognoſtication of future events, indicated by the 


variety of it's motions. This enchanted enſign was taken 
by the Engliſh in the late battle, notwithſtanding all the 


efforts of the Danes to prevent ſo ominous a capture 53. 

Animated by this ſucceſsful ſpecimen of returning 
courage in his ſubjects, Alfred reſolved to improve the 
advantage. Being convinced, however, that it would be 
hazardous to make an attempt againſt the enemy, with 
out ſome acquaintance with their force and poſture, he 


' diſguiſed himſelf as a harper or minſtrel, (a profeſſion 


highly eſteemed by all che northern nations), and repaired 
with one attendant to the.Daniſh camp. The reception - 
which he met with anſwered his . warmeſt expectations. 


52. Clinbon of Durham, and the a "AY of 5 8 of N 

preſent. Hinguar and Haſdene as the leaders of the Danes on this occa- 
fon: but, according to the San Chronicle, Aſſer, and Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, the two, chiefs were Hubha (the brother of Hiuguar) aud Hal: 


dene. Aceording to an old manuſeript chronicle i in the Bodleian ed 5 


Hinguar and Hubba were the chicfs that fell. | 1 
5. Aſter. p. 16. —Ealred, Abb. Rie v. one 10 Script. 
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a». He paſſed througlł every part of the camp without incur. 


879. 


ring the leaſt ſuſpicion;: and, after entertaining the fol. 


diers by his ſongs” and muſic, he was introduced to Gu- 


_ thrum, the principal commander of their army, who was 
pleaſed? with his muſical talents 54. Continuing ſeveral 
days in the camp, he reconnoitred the enemy to his full 


ſatisfaction. They appeared to him to be under no ap- 


prebenſions of an attack from the Engliſh; their negli- 


gence was ſtrikingly manifeſt ; and they were wholly un: 
prepared to make any effectual refiſtance to a ſudden ag- 


greſſion. He had no ſooner returned to Athelney; than he 


ſecretly: ſent meſſengers” to the nobles of Somerſetfhire, 


Wilts, and Hants, directing them to conducł their vaſſals, 
on an appointed day, to Ecbyrhtes-ſtan ( ſuppoſed to be 


Brixton) on the borders of the foreſt of Selwood. This 


requiſition: brought a conſiderable army to the place of 


rendezvous, whoſe firſt meeting with their monarch was 


attended with looks of eagerneſs and ſhouts of loyalty, 


He immediately led them againſt the Danes; who were 


encamped at Eddington in Wiltſhire; and charged them 
with the meſt impetuous alacrity. The appearance of an 
| Engliſh-army ſtruek the enemy with aſtoniſhment, which 
was ſoon changed into conſternation. Being aſſailed in fo 


unprepared a ſtate, they were ſoon defeated; with the ſlaugh- 


ter of a great part of their numerous army 55, Guthrum, 


with the remains of his force, fled to à neighbouring for- 
treſe, which Alfred beſieged without delay. Reduced to 
extremities aſter a fortnight's ſiege, the Daniſh prince 
agreed to ſubmit to whatever terms the eonqueror might 
think proper to impoſe. The Engliſſi ſovereign, thougll 
he now had his bittereſt enemjes in his power, treated 
them in a manner that redounded to the honor of his 


clemency. He propoſed this alternative; either: that they 


| ſhould abandon the kingdom, after binding themſelves 'by 


54. Gul. Malenſh. kb. 6. cap. —Ingulh. Hill, way” 
= Chron. * 85.— 
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who never to return; or became. proſelytes to the * 
gion of Chriſt, reſide peaceably under his authority on 


ſuch territories as hg ſhould allot them, and co-operate 
with him in preventing future invaſions from their coun- 


trymen. Guthrum and a great majority of his troops wil 
lingly acceded to the latter of the two propoſitions, and 


369 
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879. 


having received baptiſm, were ſettled by Alfred in Eaſt- 


Anglia 56; while the remainder, averſe to a life of tran- 


quillity, joined a body of Danes who had landed at Ful- 


ham, and accompanied them to F landers, where they diſ- 


treſſed the natives with their cuſtomary ravages. 

Alfred now enjoyed ſome years of peace, during which 
he was engaged in the moſt laudable and beneficial oc- 
eupations. He labored with inceſſant aſſiduity to re- eſtab- 


liſh order and ſecurity throughout his dominions, which 
had ſo long been involved in the calamities of war and 


lepredation; to reſtore induſtry and commerce; to pro- 


te& his coaſts. not only by the erection of forts, but by 


the eſtab] iſhment of a formidable navy; to repair the 


rained towns, and rebuild the religious edifices 3 to im- 
prove and extend the laws of his kingdom ; and, in ſhort, 


to promote and maintain the proſperity of his people by 


the moſt een n of 9 0 ww! and le- 


gillation, | 

About three years POWs the laſt FRY th Ms put to 
ſea with a fleet, manned Principally with foreign ſeamen, 
to clear the channel of pirates. He encountered a ſmall 
Daniſh ſquadron, and took ſeveral of the veſſels of which 
it was compoſed. To ſtrike terror into theſe freebooters, 
he threw overboard many of the priſoners whom he had 


taken i in this engagement, and who, as Pirates, deſerved 


56. Aſfer,--Brompt. Chron.---Chron. $ax.---In the treaty 5 
detween Alfred and Guthrum, with reſpect to the ſettlement of the lat- 
ter, ſome regulations were inſerted for the puniſhment of homieide and 


other offences, that miglit be committed by the ſubjects of the new prince _ 
of Eaſt-Anglia, who was hald that n as the W of Alfred. 


ill. Leg. Sax. 
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fairs, in which he was generally ſycceſsful 57. 


385. . 


After another interval of three years, he was called to 
Rocheſter to relieve that city from a ſiege which it then 
fuſtained from a body of Danes. As ſoon as he had march- 
ed thither with an army, the enemy, impreſſed with ter- 
ror, retired to their ſhips with fuch precipitation, as to 
leave behind them all their horfes and ſpoil 53. In the 
fame ſummer, he ſent a ſtrong fleet to the coaſts of Eaſt. 
Anglia, to deſtroy all the piratical ſhipping that could be 


found. This ſquadron meeting with ſixteen fail of Daniſh 


Ev 


corſairs, near the harbour of Harwich, an obſtinate battle 

enſued, the event of which was the capture of every ſhip 
of the enemy's fleet, and the ſlaughter of all the priſon- 
955 ers 59, As the king's admiral was returning from this 


victory, he was overtaken, near the mouth of the Thames, 


by another fleet of pirates; and, while moſt of his men 


were in the enjoyment of natural repoſe, he was attacked 


by the free - booters, who were enabled, by ſo favorable an 


opportunity, to gain ſame advantage over him $9, though 


we are W with the particulars of the engage” | 


In the 8 year, „ Alfred 1 <a from 
. the Danes; and, as it had been reduced to a ruinous ſtate 
by the ravages of that people, he gave it ſuch a reparation 
as reſtored. it to its former luſtre, and, by ordaining it to be 


2 the place where the ſtates of the kingdom ſhould afſem- 


ble, honored it with the rank of the Engliſh opal 6r, 


He conferred the government of it on Ethelred, who had 
lately eſpouſed his eldeſt daughter, and whom he had ele- 
vated to the dignity of earl of Mercia; a province which, 
though partly occupied by Daniſh coloniſts, was now in- 
_ corporated with Alfred's monarchy, 1 of n 
A tributary. or vaſſal kingdom :. POD 

37. Chron, Sax.—Aſſer. 58. 8 

59. Aſſer. p. xx.—Flor, Vigorn. - 60. Hen. Hunt — 


61, Mireir de Juſlice. 5 6% Sim. Punelm.—Aler. 5 8 
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nile the king was employed in all the arts of a | 

the tranquillity of England was at length interrupted by 
an inyaſion which ſeemed to threaten the moſt deſtruc- a 
tive effects. A Daniſh fleet of 330 fail 63 aſſembled in the 893. 
vicinity of Boulogne, and directed it's courſe to the Eng- 
liſh ſhores. This great armament, which was conducted 
1 by an enterpriſing chief named Haſtings, was divided in- 
B to two ſquadrons of very different force; one of which, 

WH conſiſting of 259 veſlels, entered the Rother, and ſeiſed an 
5 old fort at Apuldore in Kent, which they repaired and 
} enlarged ;, while the other diviſion, commanded by Haſt- 


: WH ings himſelf, turned the North-Foreland, and paſſed up 
WH the Eaft-Swale to. Milton, which that chief immediately 
K fortified. The numerous army that arrived in this fleet 
8 began to ſpread around the miſeries of deyaſtation, and to 
5 renew thoſe horrors which had for ſome. time . in 
1 the * ngliſh dominions 64. | 
d Ar the time of this alarming invaſion, Alfred was in 
n Faſt-Anglia, engaged in the regulations of internal go- 
al yernment. No ſooner had he received intelligence of it, 


than he ordered a new oath of allegiance to be adminiſter- 
ed to the Danes of that territory, as well as to thoſe who 


m WW had ſettled in Mercia and Northumberland; and, not con- 
tte tent with impoſing this obligation, which was a ſlender | | 
4 tie on a perfidious people, he exacted from them a num- 5 


der of hoſtages for their loyalty to him, as their ſovereign 
lord. He then haſtened to meet the invaders, with a cho- 

3 ſen body of warriors, whom he conſtantly retained about 
* his perſon. This force being augmented, in it's march, by 


” the conflux of troops from various quarters, ſo as to form 
"2 W 2 very conſiderable hoſt, the king encamped in the heart 
om of Kent, and thus prevented the junction of the two in- 


vading armies. His detachments had frequent encounters A. D. 
— with parties of Daniſh plunderers, in which the advantage 9 8 
at Was uſually on the fide of the Engliſh, After this deſul- 


8 : 63, 'Ehron, Sax. p. 90. | "© Id. P. * Annab of 
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X. b. oy war had continued many months, the Danes of Apul- 
* dore, weary of the reſtraint to which they were ſubjecked 


EF. 


65, Sim. Dunelm.—Chron. Sa. 


by the proximity of Alfred, quitted their ſtation, and tak- 
ing a circuit to avoid the Engliſh army, marched into 
Surry, with an intention of crofling the Thames. The 
king eager to engage their main body, purſued and over- 


took them, and a battle was fought near Farnham, in 


which his forces obtained the victory, and recovered copious 
ſpoils from the enemy 65, The vanquiſhed fled towards 
the Thames, in which ſome of them were drowned. The 
ſurvivors reached the iſle of Merſey, i in Eſſex, where they 


reſolved to make a bold defence. Here Alfred beſieged 


them, till the report of a new invaſton called im into 
the weſt of England. : 


The Danes of Eaſt-Anglia and Noa, with 


out regard to the oaths which they had taken, or concern 
for the fafety of their hoſtages, had equipped a large fleet, 
and coafting along to the ſouth-weſtward, diſembarked in 
| Devonſhire, and laid ſiege to Exeter. The king marched 
thither with great celerity, and ſo alarmed the n by 
his unexpected appearance, that they fled in conſternation 


tc their veſſels, loſing many of their followers by the Eng- 


liſh ſword. Leaving the river Ex, they failed to the eaſt- 


ward, and landed in Suſſex, where they were on the point 


of plundering the neighbourhood of Chicheſter; but the 


militia of the county oppoſed them with ſuch vigor, as to 


kill ſome hundreds of their number, and compelled the reſt 
to ſeek the ſhelter of their naval force, which they were 
unable to preſerve. entire; for the victors made prize of 
x ſeveral of their ſhips 66, 

Haſtings, who had removed his army ta Milton at the 
time when his countrymen left Apuldore, had croſſed the 


mouth of the Thames i into Eſſex, where he had encamped 


at Bamfleet, near the iſle of Canveyy, Fanny taken * 


” 


6s. Chron Sax. p. 92. — Flor. vigorn. 
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feſt nach of uniting his forces with the army which 
had fled from Farnham to Merſey, he had marched into 


the inland parts of the country, for the purpoſes of ravage 
and depredation, while Alfred was employed i in the weſt. 


But the enterpriſing courage of the Engliſh troops, which 
had been ſtationed at London by the king, remedied the 
temporary inconvenience of his abſence, by a ſpirited 1 


ſucceſsful expedition. Aided by a party of citizens, they 
haſtened to Bamfleet, forced the Daniſh entrenchments, 
laughtered a great part of the garriſon, and took a num- 


ber of priſoners, much ſpoil, and many ſhips, ſome of which 


they deſtroyed 67. Haſtings having left his wife and two | 


{ons under the protection of the Bamfleet garriſon, they 


did not eſcape the hands of the. Englith ; b but who Al- 


fred was informed of their captivity, he conſented to re- 


ſtore them to the Daniſh chief, with a proviſo that he 


and his followers ſhould quit the kingdom. This condi- 


tion was agreed to. by Haſtings, who, after giving hoſ- 
tages for his performance, and receiving preſents from 


the Engliſh- monarch, is ſaid to have departed from our 


iſland about this time, with a ſtrong army of Danes 68; 


though ſome writers affirm that, in violation of his agree- 


ment with Alfred, he remained two years longer in Eng- 
land, directing thoſe hoſtilities which we are n 
to mention. | 

A body of the pagan: 8 now fortified hifi 
at Shobury in Eſſex; where they were joined by ſome 


predatory detachments of their countrymen. Leaving a 


garriſon at this place, they penetrated to the weſtern bor- 


ders of Mercia, and erected ſome haſty fortifications at But- : 
tington in the eaſt of Montgomeryſhire 9. Ethelred 


earl of Mercia appeared, before theſe entrenchments, and 
formed a bine, by which the Dans were reduced to 


. 
955 Chron. Sax —Matth Weſtin, „68. Matth. Weſtm, 


69. Camd. Britannia. Sir John Spelman, however, 0 ver ; 
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b. ſuch diſtreſs, that many of them even ate the fleſh of 
their horſes, and not a few periſhed with hunger 79, At 
length, urged by deſpair, they fallied out on the Engliſh, 
by whom the majority were lain, while the reſt fled with 
precipitation. "Theſe being afterwards joined by a numer. 


895. . 
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ous party of Eaſt-Anglian and Northumbrian Danes, took 


poſſeſſion of Cheſter, where they were beſieged without 
ſucceſs by the Engliſh. Evacuating Cheſter, they marched 
into North- -Wales, ſtill practiſing their uſual rapine. 
Thence a part of them returned into the Northumbrian 


province, and the remainder retreated to the iſle of Mer- 
ſey. Here they were reinforced by a freſh body of their 


896. 


countrymen; and vrhile Alfred was protecting the more 
weſterly coaſts with his fleet, they came up the Thames 
to the mouth of the Lea, and proceeded up the latter 


river as far as Ware in Hertfordſhire, where they built a 


+ fortreſs, and paſſed the winter. The inhabitants of Lon- 
S, don, alarmed at the nearneſs of the enemy's ſituation, re- 
ſolved to make an attempt for diſtodging them. For this 


purpoſe they marched with a body of troops towards 
Ware, and aſſailed the Daniſh fortifications ; but their 


_ ardor was checked by a repulſe, in which four of the 
Eking's officers were ſlain 71. Alfred, aware of the difficul- 
ty of forcing entrenchments ſo ſtrong and well-defended, | 
thought it more prudent to blockade the town ; and, in 


the mean while, he contrived an ingenious ſcheme for ha- 


raſſing the Danes. He opened three channels for the 
ſtream of the Lea; a diverſion which left their veſſels on 
; dry ground. Being thus deprived of the means of aquatic 
' conveyance, and at the ſame time ſo blocked up by the 
Engliſh forces as to find no opportunity of renewing their 


ſtock of proviſion, they decamped towards the Severn, 
leaving their{veſſels in the Lea a prey to their enemies 7s. 


The king having detached a body of cavalry 1 to infeſt 
70. Chron. Sax p. 94 Flor. vigorn. 


71. Hoved. Ann. ---Sim. Dunelm. 85 | FE „ , 
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2 their, rear, they met with occaſional annoyance. in their . ; 


f . march from the activity of theſe purſuers; but at length 596. 

„ found a temporary refuge at Bridgnorth, where they were 3 

k noni during the winter by fortifications of their own . 

: 8. "The 8 was . mth. a Re Mok 4 P. 

it | which deſtroyed a multitude of Alfred's ſubjects, among th 

BI - -whom were ſome of his principal nobles and prelates. The 

Y infection was alſo fatal to many of the invaders, who be- 

ng now reduced, by the united attacks of famine, peſti- 

„ lence, and war, to an inconſiderable number, either ſettled 

be among their countrymen in the Northumbrian and Eaſt- 

« WH Avglianterritories, or embarked i in the ports of thoſe 19280 

WH rvinces for the continent v3. 

r Though the internal peace of the e was thus 1 = 
a reſtor ed, the coaſts were ſtill haraſſed by Daniſh pirates, ., 
. particularly by one Sigefert, a Northumbrian Dane, Wo _ 
A had diſplayed his judgment by building ſhips of ſuch a con- 

is ſtruction as to be an overmatch for the Engliſh. . Alfred 

I; was determined to cruſh this ſuperiority, and formed, by 

ir bis own ſagacity of invention, a new model for the build- 


e ing of ſhips, which, by his direction, were made much 8 
1 higher, longer, ſwifter, and more ſteady, than thoſe of te - 
d, WH pirates. With theſe veſſels he gained ſeveral advantages 
n WW over the corſairs, and effectually defended the e _ 
keeured the commerce of his ſubjects 74. : 
The king now exacted freſh ſubmiſſions 9 the = 
Danes of Eaſt-Anglia and Northumberland, whom he ; 
thought proper e in 1 not by 5 * * N 


F 77 Chron. Sat. p- 97. | 

74. To ſtrike a. terror into the pirates 10 the ſeverity of exemplary ju. 
tice, he ordered the crews. of ſeveral ſhips which he had captured to be 
brought to Wincheſter, where they underwent a formal trial, and heing 
condemned to death, were hanged along the coaſts of Weſlex, not only 
as deſtroyers of maritime ſecurity, and violators of the law of nations, but 

a6 unfaithful to the oath of allegiance which they had taken on a former 

occaſion ; for - theſe ſeamen had been members of the Daniſh ſettlements 
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vaffal princes of Scandinavian extraction, but by "EY 
Saxon eoldermen or earls 75. The princes of Wales, at 


the ſame time, acknowledged | ſome degree of ſubjection 


to the power of Alfred, who had now diffuſed his autho- 


rity to a greater extent than his grandfather, the illuſ- | 


ttrious Egbert, had been enabled to maintain 6. That mo- 


narch was content with the vaſſalage of thoſe kingdoms 


which his grandſon found means to annex more immedi- 


| ately to his crown; and from this ſuperiority of dominion, 


as well as from the admirable inſtitutes and regulations 


which Alfred eftabliſhed for the ſtability of the Engliſh 


monarchy, he acquired the appellation of it's founder. 
_ The remaining years of this prince's reign were tran- 
quil and happy; and the effects of his adminiſtration: were 


0 univerſally beneficial, that the whole nation ſincerely 


_ lamented the loſs of this excellent monarch, who difap- 
| pointed, by death, the hopes which his ſubjects enter- 


tained of a long ſeries of proſperity and peace, under his 


able and upright ſway. He expired in the firſt year of the 


tenth century 77, in the thirtieth 12 8 of his lg; and the 


| gs of his age. i 


The character of Alfred ſeems to have made as near 
en to perfection as the frailty inſeparable from 


human nature will allow. He was unqueſtionably, in 
every reſpect, one of the greateſt men that ever gave 
ſplendor to a throne, or dignified the annals of a people. 


His capacity was naturally. brilliant, and was fo much 
improved by cultivation, that he became one of the moſt 


politic and intelligent princes of his time. His diſcernment 
was quick, his memory retentive, and his judgment ſound, 
ay talents and virtues were not "Only; of that e 


75. Flor 1 
76, The aſſertion of his receiving ch from the 1 of Scotland, 


| is not ſupported by genuine teſtimony ; ; but there is reaſon to believe that 


he contracted an alliance with the Scottiſh kings Gregory and Donald, 


as we are informed by the hiſtorians of that nation. 
77. Chron, Sax. p. 99. ; 
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tind which qualified him for the exerciſe of royalty, but A. B. 
were ſuch as would have procured him a high, reputation 9%. 


in the ſphere of private life. He was bold, active, and 


enterpriſing ;. was poſſeſſed of great fortitude and vigor 


of mind, and the moſt ſteady and indefati gable periever- | 
ance. Though firm, he was of a mild and placable tem- 


per; and notwithſtanding the elevation of his rank, he 


diſplayed on all occaſions the moſt 'caſy Colt e , 
and the moſt winning affability. Some inſtances of great 
ſeverity occur in the hiſtory of his reign; but even theſe 
do not derogate from his general character of lenity and 


- moderation. His aQs of rigor were always merited, and 
never unſeaſonable; for the diſorders of the times, which 


— 


mildneſs and forbearance would have encouraged, requir- | 


ed, for their extirpation, the uſe of powerful remedies; 


He was liberal, without profuſion ; and charitable, with- | 


out oſtentation: and, though prudently oeconomical in 
the diſpoſal of his revenues, he maintained in his court 
every requiſite of regal pomp. His goodneſs of heart was 
conſpicuous in his whole conduct. He conſidered him- 
{elf as born to promote, to the utmoſt of his power, the 


accommodation and felicity of his fellow-creatures ; and 
though he was perſonally reproved by one of his clerical 
friends for having neglected the occaſional complaints of 
thoſe who petitioned. him for redreſs in the reign of his 


brother Ethelred, this neglect might perhaps generally 
- ariſe from the weak foundation on which the allegations 


of injury reſted; and if it was juſtly imputed to him, it was 
amply atoned by his ſubſequent behaviour. His affection 


for his people was ardent and ſincere, and was recompenſed 
by a loyalty founded on gratitude and attachment. His 
adminiſtration of juſtice was diſtinguiſhed by ſtrict impar- 
tiality; and the influence of rank and wealth could never 


procure from him a more favorable ſentence than he 


would give to the pooreſt and moſt unfriended perſons in 
2 e caſe, | With 2 to religion, he was leſs in- 


Oe | 
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| fected with the ſuperſtition of the times than any OE 
fubjects. His devotion, though fervent, was rational; and 

his firm adherence to Chriſtianity aroſe not from idle ere 
Aaulity, but from deliberate ſtudy and conviction. 


An outline of the principal regulations that owe their 


; origin to Alfred, cannot be omitted without injuſtice to 


dis memory. The due enforcement of the laws having 


: been greatly neglected, during the diſorders occaſioned 


by Daniſh ravages, and the Anglo-Saxon code being alto. 
gether imperfect, i it became expedient not only to provide 


5 for the ſtrict execution of the laws, but alſo to improve 


— 


_ © that univerſal order and. unco 

kingdom. 555 'F 

"be commanded 2 ray to be angle 5 all the lands 
under his ' dominion, . and then divided the whole into 


and extend them by the formation of a new ſyſtem, 
"Theſe deſigns he accompliſhed in ſo effectual a manner, 


mon ernie pervaded his 


ſhires or counties, which he ſubdivided into hundreds and 


- tithings 78. By a diſtribution of this kind, he facilitated 


the diſcovery of offenders, and conſequently increaſed 


_ the public ſafety. A hundred was ſo called from it's com- 


prehending ten decennaries or tithings, and a tit hing con- 


_ tained ten families. The members of every tithing were 
£ reſponſible | for each other's good behaviour; and, if a delin- 


quent could not be found at the end of thirty-one days, the 


"bor /holder, or head of the decennary to which the criminal 
appertained (for every perſon was abliged, on pain of be- 
Ing puniſhed as an outlaw, to enroll himſelf in ſome tith- 


1 ing), was ſummoned before a ſuperior magiſtrate, with 


two members of the ſame tithing, and three others ſelect- 
ed from each of the three neareſt decennaries; and theſe 
perſons were called upon to make oath that the tithing to 
wich the offender belonged had not been privy either to 
the crime itſelf, or the eſcape of the perpetrator. If ſuch 
evidence could not be adduced, a mulẽt proportionate to 


| 2 offence was levied on that decennary 79. Theſe judi- 


8. Gul. Man. lb, ii logulph, Hiſt, IO 79. Wil Leg. Saxon, 
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Gets raj formed ſuch a check on the ia ns D. 
of erimes, as could not _ of "Weng attended with happy N 


a TY ST : 
The heads of each of. ve families of which the centena- 


1 or hundred conſiſted, formed a court of juſtice, under 
the preſideney of a perſon of their own election, who, be- 


ſides his judicial office, acted as commander of the troops 


ef the hundred. This court aſſembled every month; and 
an appeal might be made to it from the tithing-courts, and 
from it to the court of the trithing, or that provincial di- 


viſion which contained a certain number of hundreds, or 


a third part of a county. The mode of deciſion adopted 
by the hundred-court, under the- auſpices of Alfred, ſeems 
to have given riſe to the hſe of juries; an eſtabliſhment 


which has long been the boaſt of Engliſhmen, and the 


379 
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palladium of their liberties. In one of the laws of this _ 


prince, an accuſed perſon was permitted to adduce twelve 


of his equals, whoſe oaths in his favor were conſidered as 
ſufficient. for his acquittal; while, on the other hand, if 


he could not procure this teſtimony, he was ſubjected to 
the ſentence of the law 0. Though theſe twelve perſons 


officiated rather as compurgators than as jurymen accord- 
ing to the modern practice, there is that degree of re- 
ſemblance between them and Juries which may induce us 
to regard this inſtitution as ern. it 8 origin to the __ | 
glo-Saxon uſage above-mentioned. 1 


Before the time of Alfreq;, the eolderman, or governor 


of a particular diſtrict anſwering to a ſhire, acted not only 

as the principal magiſtrate of that territory, but as general 
of the forces belonging to it. This ſagacious prince, per- 
ceiving the probability of ill conſequences from ſuch an 
union of power in the ſame perſon, appointed: 2 Hirenreeve, 
or ſheriff, to co- operate with the governor in the exer- 
ciſe of his civil functions. Theſe two officers preſided 
in the /hire-gemot, or county- court, compoſed of the no- 
0 clergy, 1 freeholders, who aſſembled i in the ſpring 


, bo, Wilk LL. Sax, | 
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A. D. and autumn ; 3 beſides which the ſheriff held a leſs general 
x. court once a month for the deciſion of inferior. cauſes l. 
| To remedy the imperfection of the former codes of la 
Which had prevailed among the Anglo-Saxbns, Alfred | 
made ſuch additions and improvements as the circum. 
ſtances of his kingdom ſeemed to require. His principal 
code, however, has not ſurvived to the preſent age. This 
ſyſtem comprehended his chief emendations in the Eng- 
liſh police and legiſlation; and though the body is loſt, 
the ſpirit of it ſeems ill to animate * e, of 
this country. | 
 Bya hw of this e * meetings of A Wittenas 
gemot were eſtabliſhed on a more regular footing, it being 
ordained that this great council, ſhould conſtantly aſſemble 
twice a year. He alſo introduced a greater degree of re- 
gularity into thoſe aſſemblies which partook of the na- 
ture of the preſent cabinet and privy councils, in which 
there was a previous diſcuſſion of ſuch meaſures as were 
ſubmitted to the deliberation of the wittena-gemot... | 
His reſtoration of that maritime power by which the 
Hants had formerly been diſtinguiſhed, has been already 
_ adverted to. In proportion as he improved his navy, he 4 
likewiſe attended to the concerns of his army. He inſti- ( 
7 tuted a regular militia for the purpoſes of defence, which 
he cauſed to be periodically exerciſed in martial manceu- fi 
vres. He ordered a number of beacons to be placed at 
proper intervals, which being lighted on the leaft alarm, a 
body of well-diſciplined troops aſſembled. without Sib 4 
prepared for immediate encounter. 
HBeſides his inſtitutions for the i improvement of the le- 
[= gal, political, and military adminiſtration, Alfred diſtin- 
guiſhed his reign by excellent regulations for the encou- 
8 3 ragement of every uſeful art, both liberal and mechanical. 
He endeavoured to poliſh the manners and remove the igno- 
rance of his people; to enure them to habits of induſtry ; z to 
5 Jv Ingulph. apud 5 Scriptor. edit. Savil. p. 4 93. Wilk. LL, Sax. 
| 85 „ in- ſon 
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ALFRED | ru GREAT. „ 
inculcate on their minds aregard for juſtice and a ſubmiffon FE 

to the laws; to promote the comfort of indi viduals, and the 904. 
Z wealth of the community, by a conſtant attention to agri- £ 
culture; manufactures, and traffic both domeſtic and fo- 
reign. He conferred rewards' on the inventors, as well 
as the improvers of beneficial arts; and patroniſed every 
perſon who rendered himſelf conſpicuous as an encouragerrr 
of thoſe branches of art or ſcience which tended to the ET 
honor or the intereſt of the kingdom. He: himſelf; in ad- | # 
dition to his extenſive knowledge of politics and legiſa- 
4 tion, was eminent for his taſte and {kill in many of the arts, 
particularly in architecture; inſomuch that he was enabled 
to direct the operations of that large ſupply of artificers 
and workmen whom he employed in repairing the towns 
which had ſuffered from the Daniſh ravages, in rebuilding 
the churches and monaſteries, and in reſtoring the en 
fortifications, To theſe purpoſes of architectural uſe 
ornament, he devoted a ſixth part of his revenue, the re- 
- maining portions of which were thus appropriated; name- 
y V, an eighth to the ſupport of monaſteries ; another eighth 
5 to the poor; another to the maintenance of the ſchools at 
Oxford and other places; the ſame portion to various 
h houſes of a religious kind on the European continent; a 
ſixth. to the entertainment and reward of foreigners, with 
t whom his court abounded; and the other ſixth to the ſub- 
ſiſtence of himſelf, the officers of his court and houſehold, | 
and the military attendants of his perſon 82, 

His eſtabliſhments for the promotion of learning and 
ſcience deſerve particular mention. He is generally ac- 
knowledged to have been the founder of the univerſity of 
Oxford, where he erected three halls, one for the ſtudy of 
1, grammar, the ſecond. for philoſophy, and the third for 
theology 83. In thele academic" receptacles,. he ſettled 


to i | V | fome 
82. Gul. Malmſb. ld. it. cap. 5 5 


83. Roſſii Hiſt. Reg. Angl — The opinion 1 E maintained by 
* ume Oxonian writers, Rae Alired was 925 FO not wb 1 founder, 
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7 of the moſt learned men of his court, and encourz. 
ged the reſort of youth to this ſeat of learning, which ſoon 


began to flouriſh under the royal patronage. Whe⸗ 
ther he honored ĩt with all the privileges of an "univerſity, | 


15 uncertain; 3 but i it ſeems to be undoubted that he render- 
ed ĩt ſuperior to the other ſeminaries in England, and laid 


the foundation of that high rank which it afterwards at- 


tained, and which it ſtill preſerves; among the academi- 


cual eſtabliſhments that have ee and adorned the 
world. 


Beſides . 1 he une r in various 


: parts of the kingdom, for the more general diffuſion of 


knowledge 84; by which means ſo. conſiderable a change 


was effected in a ſhort time, that he was enabled to fil 
his biſhoprics with men of learning, and to furniſh every 


15 | department of the ſtate with able and reſpectable officers. 


His own. example particularly contributed to promote 


= among his people the deſire of mental improvement. 


Notwithſtanding the burthen of royalty, and the inceſſant 


cares of ftate, aggravated by a ſeries of ill health ſcarcely | 


intermitted during his whole reign, he found leiſure for 
the purſuits of literature, and produced many works that 
reflect honor on his abilities, and which were highly ef- 
_ Kicacious in diſpelling from the rude minds: of the en 
dhe ln en and error . 


5 7 5 


Thus 
'of BY ies of Oxford, is not Soi with thoſe-genuine proofs 


- | which the incredulous mind will. always require, before i it * the al- 
ſertions of biaſſed antiquaries. 


e poſſeſſed o bide 0 


| land, or more than that portion, to ſend their ſons to ſchool: With regard 


to the quantity of land ſignified by the word Bide, Henry of Huntingdon 


informs us, chat it was as much as was ſufficient to employ one plough {or 


oe - A FEAT. Some reckon. it at 80, others at 100, and ſome even at 200 acres. 


85. His principal compoſitions were of ſuch a nature as allured his ſubs 


_ jeQs by holding out a proſpeR of entertainment, and inſtructed them in 
points of real utility. He wrote ſeveral poctical pieces in his native tongue 
| 9 e * * He compoſed ſome hiſtorical works 
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L Thus didthis excellent prince diffuſe . him the light AI: 
n of knowledge and improvement, and all the bleſſings which OY * 
. are deducible from a beneficent, liberal, and enlightened 
„ Dian of government. He was, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, a patriot © 
r king; one who invariably conſulted the true intereſts of his 
id country, and the univerſal welfare of his people, whom he 
. protected as a ſovereign, and loved as a father. He merit: 
i- ed, equally with the amiable Titus, the honorable appella- 
ic tion of human generis deliciæ and while the ſplendid ta- 


5 lents of his mind, and the glorious actions of his reign, 
0s claimed and procured to him the ſurname of Great, the 
of more attractive qualities of his heart, and his conſtant _ 
ve practice of virtue, entitled him to the epithet of Good. 1 
ul In ſpeaking of this revered monarch, a writer is induced 
ry to deviate from the temperance and gravity of the hiſtoric - 
is. ſtyle, and launch into the enthuſiaſm of admiration. and 

te panegyric, for which the neo Me of his EL is an . 
it, ample excuſe 36, | = 8 e 
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; colleions of the laws of various ; nations, and inflitures of religion and 

ly | morality. He tranſlated, from Latin into Saxon, Bede's eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 

for tory, Boethius's diſcourſe on the conſolation of philoſophy, St. Gregory's 

at paſtoral letter, Oroſius's hiſtory, and a part of the Pſalter. He is alſo ſaid 

of. bare produced an Engliſh verſion of Aſop's fables from the Greek. | 

; 86. Alfred's offepring, by his queen Egelſwitha, daughter of a Mercian es 

in Bi nobleman, were, Edmund (who died before him), Edward kis fucceffor, « 

5 And Ethelward; Ethelfleda, the wife of Ethelred earl of Mercia; Egel= 

Ius ſwitha, who eſpouſed Baldwin count of Flanders; and Elfgiva, who be- 

: came abdeſs of a nunnery founded by her father at Shaftſbury in Dorſet- 

ſhire, Wantage, in Berks, 1 was 5 the place of Alired's 422 a Wincheſter 8 1 
5 thr of his bart. ER, 4 £ __ 
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HE commencement of this prince's reign was haraſ- 


Alfred's brotherEthelbert *; who, according to the gene- 


tal rules of ſucceſſion, had a eee. to the crown, 
- as deſcended from an elder branch of the family of Ethel- 
wulf, whereas Edward was the offspring of the youngeſt | 


fon of that monarch... The latter, however, derived his 
title from his father's deſtination, and was ſupported on 


the throne: by the bulk of the nation, who not only ad- 
mired his perſonal. merit, but reſpected. him as the ſon of 
; * great Alfred. 


Ethelwold having lets e e, e 


to Winburne in Dorſetſhire, which he ſeiſed and fortified 


He alſo took poſſeſſion. of Chriſt-church, in the adjacent, 


2 county. of Hants. The king immediately afſembled an 


army, with which he advanced againſt his opponent; and 
his near approach ſtruck ſuch an alarm into the heart of 
Ethel wold, that he fled by night from Winburne, and 
haſtened beyond the Humber, where the Danes, who had 
perhaps encouraged him to aſſert his pretenſions, received 
him with open arms, and proclaimed him their king“. 


To ſtrengthen his intereſt, he made a voyage- to France, 


- where he remained ſome years, during which he was em- 


CE 9 80 in e a hoſt of turbulent adventurers, who 


. Chrov. Sax. p. 200 e Ta | t | 
* hes Hunting, * v. cap. x9.—Chron. Sax; „ had 


% 


ſed by the competition of his couſin Ethelwold, ſon of 


EDWARD THE ELDER. E 
bal 3 from the coaſts. of the Baltic to ſeek their 
fortunes in the more ſouthern parts of Europe. With this 
force he re-embarked for en and landed c on the e eat A. B. 
| ern coaſt 3. e | 
The kingdom was now 8 with a em of - 
. thoſe diſorders from which it had been relieved by the 
courage and wiſdom of Alfred. Ethelwold, being joined 
by a great number of Danes from the provinces of Eaft- 
Anglia and Northumberland, advanced into the heart of 
Mercia, and ravaged it with great fufy. The king had no à p. 


- ſooner levied an army, than he marched in purſuit of the 995» 
enemy, who had retreated into Eaſt-Anglia. He retaliat- 
- ed their devaſtations, by a ſimilar treatment of the Daniſh 

„ liſtricts in that province; but not meeting with the hoſ- 

- tile army, he ordered all his trobps to retire. The Kent- 


ihmen, however, from an avidity of ſpoil, diſobeyed the 
18 royal commands, and were ſurpriſed by the forces of Ethel- 
n wold, with whom they fought a bloody battle near Bury, 
.in which they loſt ſeveral men of rank; as well as the vic- 
of tory, which the diſparity of their force prevented them 
1 from obtaining On the ſide of the enemy, Ethel wold 
0 himſelf, a Daniſh prince named Eoric, and ſous of the 
chief officers of the army, loſt their lives *. 
nt, The valor of the Kentiſhmen having chus ita an end 
ne the competition of Ethelwold, the king concluded a 
nd peace with the Eaſt- Anglian and Northumbrian Danes: A D. 
of but this accommodation was not of long continuance; for 99% 
nd the turbulent infidelity. of the Danes violated the treaty, 
ad and entailed on them the reſentment of Edward, who ſent 
fed W':? ſtrong army. into. Northumberland, which met with A D. 
af great Fara in the work of {laughter and depredation. 999 
ce, la the ſucceeding year, the king equipped a fleet of a 
m- hundred, fail, wie he nes towards the North - 910. 


x Hen. Hunt. ky. v. 1 20. 4; 15 „ 5 3 : 
4. Chron: Sax. p. 707.— Hen. Hunt, lib. V. | 
5. Hoved. Annal. edit, Sav. p. 242. 3 Hunt. Ub. v v. e 21. | ; „ 
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brian coaſts. The Danes, inſtead of defending theſe 1 
poured into Mercia i in a numerous body, with a view of 


8 indemnifying themſelves by the richer ſpoils of that pro- 


vince, for what they might loſe by the deſcent of Edward's 


forces. The king, foreſeeing the probability of this irrup- 


tion, had prepared to defeat the purpoſes for which it was 


| intended. An Engliſh army ſuddenly attacked the Plun- 
derers as they were returning to the northward; and 4 


deſperate conflict enſued, in which ſeveral thouſands of the 


Danes were ſlain, among whom were many diftinguiſhed | 


TT officers. All the booty which the enemy had acquired, 


was recovered by the victors; and the Danes of North- 
umberland were ſo weakened by the effects of this en- 


eagement, that wy gave: little de to A in 
futurèe . 


That the country 0 be the les 3 to thei in⸗ 


fults of the Danes, Edward purſued that policy which his 
father had adopted, of fortifying the principal towns in his 


_ __ dominions. In theſe works of defence, he was cordially 
. ſeconded by his ſiſter Ethelfleda, who, ſuperior to the oc- 


dinary occupations of female life, ſhone in the manly cha- 


- rafters of warrior and politician. She had by this time loſt 
her huſband Ethelred, whom ſhe ſucceeded in the govern- 
ment of Mercia. She defended this province with great 
ſucceſs both againſt the Danes and Welſh, and erected a 

& patina number of towns wad WEEN in different . 


bit 7. 


Atter a few years of -defaltory Wenge from ſmall par- 


ties of Danes, over whom the Engliſh were uſually vic- 
+» forious 8, a ſtrong body of Scandinavian adyenturers, who 
bad been plundering the coaſts of Bretagne, ſailed towards 
F, this ifland, and entered the Briſtol Channel. They landed 
in Wales, and proſecuted their predatory courſe as far a as 


6. Chron. Sax. p. 103.-—Hen. Fine; lib, v —Ethehy, lib. iv. 5 
_ Hen. Hunt, lib. v. cap. 25. —logulph. p. 98. 
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85 | Erchenkield in Herefordſhire; but were at length encoun- Th "ED, 
of tered by the forces of the neighbouring ſhires, routed with - 
- WH great laughter, and compelled to give hoſtages for their 


's ſpeedy departure from the kingdom. Before they com- 
J- plied with this agreement, they landed in the county of 
as Somerſet, where the king had taken ſuch precautions fot 
1 the ſecurity of the coaſt, that they were defeated in two 
1 Wl deſcents, and fo effectually diſappointed in their hopes of 
he ſucceſs againft the Engliſh, that they tranſported t en 


ed ſelves into the Hibernian territories 9, _ 

d, On the death of Ethelfleda, who ſeems, as well as her A. D. 

h- huſband; to have poſſeſſed: over the Mercians an authority N 

n- ſuperior to that of an ordinary governor, and approaching 

in to that of a palatine, her daughter Elfwina inherited het - a 
extenſive demeſnes, and teſtiſied an inclination to connect 

n- berſelf in marriage with a Daniſh prince; a meaſure 


his which would have proved dangerous to Edwatd's power. 
his He therefore reſolved. to act a bold and politic part; and 
Ily marching with an army into the Mercian province, took -gar. 
- poſſeſſion. of it's principal towns and fortreſſes, as well as | 
na- che perſon of Elfwina, and ſubjeCted i it to his immediate 
oſt government 10. 
r- The active reign of this hrince was + diſtinguiſhed 8 
eat further exertions for the extenſion of his power, and the 
da chaſtiſement of his enemies. He reclaimed to a due ſubordi- 
ts nation, by force of arms, the revolted Danes of Eaſt-An- 

glia and N orthumberland, and exacted from them a re- 7 
Ar- newal of the oath of allegiance which they had taken to 0 5 
e- Alfred 11. By a fortunate etpedition to the weſtward of 
vho the Severn, he repreſſed the inroads" of the Welſh, and 
ids MW compelled them to yield to his authority 12. He reduced © . — 
ded the Britons of Strath-cluyd to a nes tate 3 5 and is 7 1 5 


I 9. e dar Hen Hunt. lib. v. 
o. Chron. Sax. Hoved. Ann. —-Ingulph. 
11. Hoved. Ann Chrom. Sax — Gul. Malmſb. af 
- 12. Sax. p. ITO --logulph. | 55 
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da to hae received the ſubmiſſions, of Conſtantine king 
of Scotland 13. Hence aroſe the remark of ſo many of 
our old hiſtorians, that, though he was inferior to his fa- 
tber in learning and general knowledge, bg. exceeded him. 
in regal ſupremacy and extent of empire. 

Satiated with glory and ſucceſs, Edward died in the 


vigor of his years, at F arringdon. in Berks... In. courage 
and military ſxill, he was equal to his illuſtrious parent; 


and though his mind was leſs adorned by nature, and leſs 
cultivated by ſtudy, than that of Alfred, he poſſeſſed a ſuf- 


ficient ſhare of ſagacity and prudence to follow: the plan 
©: of government which that prince had eſtabliſhed. He is 


the reputed founder of the univerſity of Cambridge, to 
which he is aid to have eee ſome. of the Oxonian 


1 of 1 +4 


e . oY" 


1b were ie hopes eliteitatiied of this Printe, who, 
In his infancy, had been particularly diſtinguiſhed by his 
_ grandfather Alfred, had received the honor of knight- 
© hood from that monarch, and had'been educated under the 


eye of his aunt Ethelfleda and her Mercian conſort. He 


Vas crowned at Kingſton ſoon after the death of Edward, 


amidſt the general acclamations of the people. His ac- 


ceſſion, however, was diſturbed by the intrigues of a no- 


bleman named Alfred, who alleged the illegitimacy of 


his birth as a reaſon for endeavouring to depoſe him, and 


13. Ingulph. p. 495.—Hoved. 5. 242 —Chron: Sax. v. aon 


lalmib. lib. fl. esp. 3. 


14. Roſſ. Hiſt. Angl.— This aer is' diſputed by ſeine of the Oxford 
writers, who will not allow that any univerſity was erected at Cambridge 


5 he before the reign of Henry I, See the 266th page of this volume, note 27. 


Iiſting of fourteen children. Three of his ſons, Athelſtan, Edmund, and 


| Edwin, Of the daughters, four were married to continental princes, one 
d Sithric, a Northumbrian Dane, and "the Sher, four __ a life of celi- 
** Malnpury. 


15. With regard to the iſſue of this prince, it was very numerous, con- 


Edred, mounted the throne after him : the other ſons were Ethelward and 


at 3 ewes”. a 


Ed i oe Cad place. 


9 


by oath that he was innocent of the crime of which he 1 


Northumberland began to prepare for ſhaking off the - 
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place one of his legitimate brothers on the throne 66; Wie „ 
conſpiracy being detected, Alfred was apprehended and 926. 
examined; but he reſolutely denied the charge, and was 
therefore ſent to Rome to purge himſelf by oath before 
the pope, in whoſe preſence it was not ſuppoſed: that be 


would be ſo arrogantly impious æzs to be guilty of per- 5 
jury. When he appeared before the pontiff, he declared 


had been accuſed. The ſequel of the ſtory is, that he was 
ſeiſed with a ſudden fit as ſoon as he had taken the oath, 
and being carried to the Engliſn college, died on the 
third day following. No doubt being now entertained of 
his guilt, his eſtate was confiſcated by AG 112 con- 
ferred. on the abbey of Malmſbury 1. 

Though the ſpirit of activity and enterpriſe which a 
appeared in Athelſtan during the reign of the late king, 1 
might have been deemed ſufficient to awe the turbulence 
of the Daniſh coloniſts. into peace and ſubmiſſion, thoſe of _ 


Engliſh' yoke. Athelſtan marched into that province; 
and endeavoured to conciliate the affections of the Danes 
by beſtowing one of his ſiſters in marriage on Sithric, 
their principal leader, and by -permitting him to aſſume 
the title of king of the Northumbrians 18. The Daniſh 
prince at the ſame time embracing Chriſtianity, preſerved | 
his fidelity to the Engliſh ſovereign till his death, which A. vd. 
happened within the ſpace of a year after his nuptials - 
Anlaff and Guthfred, his ſons, diſclaimed all ſubjection VVV 
Athelſtan; and prohibited the payment of tribute to tat 
monarch, who, incenſed at this revolt, expelled the . | . 
princes from the Northumbrian territories. Guthfred,' in PF 

16. Gul; Malmfb. lib. ii” cap! 6. — This author expreſſes his doubt 3 
the truth of the reſlekion caſt on Athelſtan's birth; and though his mother „ 
is mentioned by ſeveral hiſtorians as the concubine of Edward the Elder, 
that circumſtance i is chiefly ſupported by the metrical legends of the car- 
lier times in which a romantic ſtory was detailed of Edward's oo NS 
with a ſhepherd's daughter, by whom he had Athelſtan, : 


17. Ou. Malvaſb, lib, ü. cap. 6. 18. J. Wallingf, Chron, _ 
0 3 this 


— 
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ED this emergency, found. refuge i in Scotland, and Ireland re- 


5 | « 5 ceived his brother. Conſtantine, the Scottiſh king, was 
% required by Athelſtan to deliver up Guthfred, whom, how- 


kings, the Scot; making ſuch apologies as were accepted 
by the Engliſh prince. But, while Conſtantine was thus 
outwardly on friendly terms with Athelſtan, he felt 2 
ſtrong inclination to clip the aſpiring wings of ſo power- 


for that purpoſe with Eugenius prince of Cumberland, 


and Anlaff the ſon of Sithric (or, as others ſay, an Hiber- 


nian chief of the ſame name). The knowledge of this 
| = * combination produced an invaſion of Scotland from Athel- 

; _ Han, whole fleet ſpread terror along the coaſts of that 
kingdom, while his army ravaged the inland parts 19. 
Conſtantine was {6 intimidated by the progreſs. of the 
Engliſh i in his dominions, that he is ſaid to have purchaſ- 
ed peace by doing homage. to their king 20: but this 
ſiubmiſſion has been peremptorily denied by the hiſtorians 


of Scotland, who. reject the evidence of a circumſtance 


not in itſelf improbable, more perhaps from a ſpirit of 
national pride, than from Fe _ convidtion 4 the invali- ; 


> WW. of the teſtimony.. - 


the ſouthward, took the firſt | opportunity of renewing 
he league with Anlaff and Eugenius, and prevailed on 
ſome of the Welſh princes to accede to the eonfederacy, 


A. D. Anlaff having collected a ſtrong body of adventurers in 


19. fm: Hunt, lib. v. cap- aß. —Chron, Sax. P. 117 —Hoved. Ann. | 
20. Gul. Malmſb. lib. ii, cap. 6.—Hoved. Annal. edit edit. Sar p 24% 
._ * iv. OP 2 5 


928. ever, he ſuffered to eſcape. He aſterwards agreed to meet 
Athelſtan at Dacre in Cumberland, where, in a formal 
. Interview, affairs were compromiſed? between the two 


* ful 4 neighbour, and readily entered into a confederaey 


This invaſion irengthenf tt the W of the Scot: 
an monarch, who, as ſoon as Athelſtan had returned to 


into which many of the Engliſh Danes willingly entered. 15 


65. # Toi pled cn over to AW _ et a e _ : 


* fl 
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joined them, they poured into England with a confidence 


founded on their numbers. Athelſtan, who had foreſeen 4 


this ſtorm,” met the invaders in the northern part of his 


kingdom; and a general conflict happened between the | 
two armies, which continued, with no intermiſſion of 


fanguinary fury, from morning till night 27. The ſaugh- 
ter was great on both ſides, five petty princes being kill- 
ed on the part of the allies, and ſeven e with 
many thouſands of inferior combatants; while, on the ſide 
of the Engliſh, two princes of the blood, and a conſi- 
derable number oft men, 55 Victims to mo * of War 22. 


A com- 


4 


21. l. William of Matias Wie on this to a remarkable anec- 
dote. Before the battle, Anlaff, in the diſguiſe of an itinerant muſician, © 


reconnoitred the Engliſh camp, and procured an introduction into the 


royal tent. His performance before the king gained him a pecuniary. re- 


ward : but his unſeaſonable pride produced a diſcovery of his perſon. As 
he was putting into the ground the money he had received, (for, as a 


prince, he diſdained to keep what he had earned as a minſtrel) he arouſed 


the ſuſpicions of one of Athelſtan's ſoldiers, who had once ſerved under 
Anlaff himſelf, and who now recogniſed his former maſter. The honor 
of. the ſoldier would not ſuffer him to betray one to whom he had ſworn 


allegiance. He therefore did not communicate his obſervations to Athel . ' | 


ſtan till the pretended. minſtrel had accompliſhed a ſafe retreat. He then 
adviſed the king to remove his tent, as it was dangerous to continue in a 


ſation againſt which Anlaff would doubtleſs direct his principal. attack. 


Athelſtan complying with this counſel, the ſpot which he left was ſoon 


after occupied by a biſhop, who brought a reinforcement to the army, 
The enſuing night, Anlaff penetrated into the Engliſh canp with a choſen . 


body, and reaching the part where he had ſeen the king, flew the un- 
fortunate prelate and all his followers. This attack brought on a general 


ed to have been in the county of Northumberland. 

22. Several of our modern hiſtorians have concurred in | remarking, 
with ſome ſhare of ſurpriſe, the „ extravagant fancies and metaphors,” 
the « pompous ſtrains,” the ſpirit of & enthuſiaſm, rapture, and bombaſt, 


in which this engagement is deſcribed by the ancient writers. The fact i is, 
that the account of it, as given in the Saxon Chronicle, is actually a tran- 


3901 
Conſtantine; ; and when the expected reinforcements * A. D. 


983. 


action at day- break, the ſcene of which was Brunanburgh, a place I 5 


ſcript of an old Saxon poem or ballad, compoſed by a cotemporary min- 


lire; that nat ak > narrative of it is a literal, proſe tranſlation of this 


mn AE | 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 1 
A complete vietory attended the arms of Athelſtan, who, 


in company with his brother Edmund, led the Weſt. : 
| Saxons to. the attack, Turketul, his chancellor or ſecre- 


tary, commanding | the other diviſion of his army. Though 
the king diſplayed 4 great degree of intrepidity and mar- 


tial ſkill, the fortune of the day was principally attributed 
to the proweſs of Turketul. Conſtantine and Anlaff effect- 
ed their eſcape from the field of battle, with a ſmall part 


of the powerful hoſt which, (they, had brought with 


* 
. 


them 23. 


Athelſtan Pure 5 RY Vac he 1 * parts 


of Scotland, as well as a portion of the Cumbrian princi- 


pality. He alſo recovered the full ſubjection of the Eng- 


liſh Danes; and turning his courſe into Wales, compel- 


led the chief prince of that country to pay him an an- 
nual tribute 24. His next expedition was into the coun- 
ty of Devon, whence he expelled the Britons, whom he 


forced to confine themſelves to the province of Cornwall. 


A perfect tranquillity pervaded the remainder of the 
reign of Athelſtan, whoſe fame was now diffuſed oyer the 
continent, as one of the moſt illuſtrious princes of his time. 


. He died at Gloceſter after a reign of ſixteen: years, dur- 
ing which he had acquired the reputation of a liberal and 
_ enlightened monarch, an able and politic governor, an 
| enterpriſing warrior, and a wiſe legiſlator. He was the 


patron of learning, arts, and commerce z and was ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed by his munificence to the church, that the mona- 
fic, writers ans him Win the 1 praiſes. The fouleſt 


Nn 


Las 3 whom he is CY to have rurped zit at ſea; 


| aut and that the ack of Malmſbury FER inſerted i in his hiſtory a poe· 
' tical relation of this celebrated _ doubtleſs borrowed from Frags 
ballads, 


43. Hoved Ann. p. e e br. p- T2. : 
e Waugh. * ii. Ak * MO. B 19 
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but 45 e is far fron being ſo Ro Lupported AS A. D. 
to remove all doubts on the ſubject „J 5 57-5390 
Several uſeful laws were enacted under his auſpices; "2 
| and the two following, in -particular, are ſuch as merit | 
the praiſe of all who are friends either to learning or com © 90 | 
merce. One is, that whoever made ſuch progreſs in eru- 5 | | 
dition as to be entitled to prieſt's orders, ſhould enjoy all 
the privileges of a thane or nobleman; the other, that 
| the ſame privileges ſhould belong to a merchant who had 
made three voyages over the high ſeas, with his own ſhip | 


; and cargo. This prince is reported to have employed 
. ſome learned Jews. in alis th the Old ee a 
. the Engliſh. e e ; 
. Epuunp, the 5 « Athelſtan, FIT . on A. . 
e the Engliſh throne. The Danes, taking the opportunity **: 
ie of a new king” 8 acceſſion, now renewed thoſe commotions : - © © 
e. which had ſo frequently agitated the kingdom. They 
r- gladly received Anlaff, who had reſided in Ireland ſince 
id the battle of Brunanburgh,' and who, returning from tat 
an W country as ſoon as he had heard of the. deceaſe of Athel- 2 25 
he ſtan, took poſſeſſion. of York, and was proclaimed king My 
17 25. . Brompton, and other anvalifts, have mentioned this cir. 
a- cumſtance as a fact. William of Malmfbury i is not inclined to believe i it, 
eſt as, according to him, i it's truth reſted on the mere. authority of poetical 
bog tradition. Henry of Huntingdon affirms, that Edwin Was accidentally | 
4 drowned at ſea,” to the great ſorrow of Athelſtan. On the one hand, tt 
43 is not improbable, that, as Edwin was charged with having encouraged | 
Alfred's conſpiracy, Athelſtan might (ſuppoſe him to have been guilty, _ - : 
poe- and, in a fit of royal jealouſy, might give private orders for his death. 
onal But, on the other band, he appears to have been too firmly eſtabliſhed on 
; | the throne, at the time aſſigned for Edwin's death, to dread the effects of } 
any competition; and the charge of murdering this prince ſcems i incom- ll 
| patible with the conſtant regard and affection which Athelſtan diſplayed q 
but Wh towards his other brethren, whoſe attempts on his throne he had equal 5” 7 


reaſon to apprehend. : | 


* 


by. 
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by the Northumbrians 26. He chen marched into Merch, 
where the Five-burghers, or thoſe Danes who had been 


ſettled by Alfred the Great in the towns of Lincoln, Not- 


tingham, Derby, Leiceſter, and Stanford, willingly efpouſ- 


eld his cauſe, and aſſiſted him in his depredations. Edmund 
advanced againſt him with an army, and compelled the 
revolters to ſue for peace. He puniſhed the Five-burghers 


5 by depriving them of their towns, and removing them 


it to the ſovereign of N and aſſiſt wo againſt the 


from the centre of his kingdom into places where _—_ 


rebellious attempts would be lefs i injurious 27, 5 
The Northumbrians not adhering to their ſtipulations 
of peace, Edmund again found it neceſſary to have recourſe 


to arms. He reduced them, with great facility, to exter- 


nal ſubmiſſion, and expelled their princes Anlaff and Re- 


ginald. His next exploit was equally ſucceſsful : the ob- 


jects of it were the Cumbrian and Strath- eluyd Britons, 
who. had frequently co- operated with the enemies of the 
Engliſh. He ſabdued the territories of theſe deſcendants 


of the ancient Britons; and having depoſed their Prince, 
conferred the principality on Malcolm king of Scotland, on 


condition that he and his ſucceſſors ſhould do homage i for 


Danes, both by land and ſea 28, 


Edmund had ſtruck ſuch terror into Be enemies 555 his 


proweſs and vigor, that his ſudjects flattered themſelves, i in 


8 idea, with a ſeries of peaceful years under his ſway; and the 


_ juſtice, prudence, and ſagacity, which he had manifeſted in 
his civil adminiſtration, gave them hopes that this ſeaſon of 
peace would be accompanied with proſperity and happi- 


neſs. But the event did not realiſe theſe pleaſing expecta- 
tions; for an extraordinary incident occurred, which de- 


8 prived them if one king after a very ſhort * while 


26. Hoved. p. 242. Gul, Malmſb. lib. ii. cap. "2 5 : 
| 27. Chron. Sax. p. 114.— Hoved. 9 5 
E's 25. Chron. 255 p. 15. — Hen. Huntingd. lib. v. g 32 —Forduai f 
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be was yet in 1. flower of his age. He was celebrating „ 
the feſtival of St. Auguſtine i in his villa at Pucklechurch, A. D. | 
in the county of Gloceſter, with a party of his nobles, 947. : 
when one Leolf, who had formerly been baniſhed for his 
robberies, entered the hall, and took his ſeat among the 
gueſts, moſt of whom were inflamed with liquor. Ed- 
mund recogniſed this delinquent, and was ſo enraged at 
the audacious intruſion of a wretch who had forfeited the 
protection of the laws, that he ſprung from his ſeat, ſeiſed - 
the ruffian by the hair, and laid him proftrate. Leolf hay- 
ing entangled. himſelf with the king fo as to occaſion his 
falling over him, haſtily drew a dagger, and pierced the 
royal boſom with the utmoſt force. Edmund immediately , 
expired; while his retinue, rouſed from their ! inattention 
by this ſudden cataſtrophe, hewed Leolf in pieces, but not 
before he had wounded ſeveral of the aſſailants 29. 2 
This prince promulgated ſome beneficial laws, among 
which were the following, viz. I. That the oldeſt mem 
ber of a gang of thieves ſhould not be redeemed from 
death, as before, by paying his weregild, or. the price at 
which the law valued his life, but ſhould be puniſhed 
with hanging: 2. T hat a murderer ſhould be the fole 
object of the enmity and reſentment of the kindred of the 
murdered perſon; and that any one who ſhould take re- 
venge, for a murder, on the relatives of the aſſaſſin, by 
proſecution or other mode, ſhould forfeit all his Proper- 
ty 30. The latter ſtatute was deſigned to prevent thoſe laſt- 
ing feuds which had ſo often embroiled the whole kindred 3 
of a murderer with the family and connexidns of the * | 
fon whom he had flain, | 38 7 15 
29. Gul. Mulmiſb, li. i cape 7. 30. W Dion ** 
Les. Saxon: p. me” 1 | I On, tn 
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As Edwy and' aus the t ſons of PO were e fin 


iy 


in their infancy, their father's age not having exceeded 


twenty-five years at his death, his brother Edred, the on- 


8 ſurviving. fon of Edward the Elder, aſcended the throne | 


with the approbation of the witteng- gemot. In the firſt 
year of his reign, he conducted an army into the North- 
umbrian province, where the Danes, on the death of Ed- 
mund, had teſtified a'defire of independence. The terror 
of the Engliſh arms extorted from them the moſt plauſi- 
ble declarations of ſubmiſſion; ; and all their nobles ſwore 
allegianee to Edred, by the medium of Turketul, bis kinſ- 
man and ſecretary, the perſon, who had ſo greatly coutri- 
buted to the ſignal victory at Brunanburgh, and who af- 
terwards devoted himſelf to a religious life, as abbot of the 
1 of Croyland. At the fame time, Malcolm king 
of Scotland did homage for the Cumbrian prin to 
the” new fovereign 'of England 31. EY 

The peace of the north Was not of long continuance. 
The Northumbrians, averſe to the. Engliſh yoke, « confer- 


: red the royal title on one Erie, againſt whom Edred 


552. 


marched with a full determination of ſeverely puniſhing 
the infidelity of theſe reſtleſs barbarians. He carried flaugh- 
ter and devaſtation i into the heart of their province; but 
he does not appear to have" faken meaſures for the depoſi- 
tion of the Daniſh Ling whom he perhaps ſuffered to 
reign as his vaſſal. As he was returning into Weſſex, his 
rear was attacked by a body of Danes, who ſuddenly ruſh- 
ed from Vork, and cut off many of his troops 32. Edred 


was ſo enraged at this unexpe&gd aſſault, that he prepar- 


ed for the infliction ofa & 2 


. "EY Huntingdi lib, 1. 
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the hs 1 : but his ee Was Er 5 * 8 
an ambaſſy of Northumbrian nobles, who made him va- Wa. 


juable pecuniary: preſents, renewed their promiſes of ſub- 
jection, 2 and conſented to expel Erie from their throne, 
and d receive an Engliſh governor. | Their ſubmiſſions 
being accepted by Edred, he ſtationed Engliſh” garriſons 
in their principal towns, and nominated Oſulf to the go- 


vernment of their territory, under 12750 title of earl of 


Northumberland 33, 


From this time Edred ſunk i into per Moi atlas 


which was inereaſed by his infirm ſtate of health. Dunſtan, 
abbot of Glaſtonbury, who had been i in high favor with 
the late king, took advantage of the bigotry of his preſent 
fovereign to inſinuate himſelf into ſuch a degree of power, 
that he acted as the miniſter of Edred both in ſpiritual and 
temporal government 34. Fortified with this influence 


over the king, he, under the pretence of rigid piety, en- 


deavoured, with ſome | ucceſs, to introduce into the church 
of England the practice of ſtrict celibacy, which the 


Roman pontiffs had for a long time been extremely eager 


to eſtabliſſi throughout the Chriſtian church, with a view 
of augmenting their own power, as heads of the hierarchy, 
by detaching the clergy from ſecular intereſts, and render- 


ing them more independent of the civil magiſtrates. The 
attempts of Dunſtan and other eccleſiaſtics towards the 


accompliſhment of this point, occaſioned violent diſturb- 
ances in the kingdom. He commenced his grand ſcheme 
with the expulſion of the married clergy from his own ab- 


bey of Glaſtonbury for the monaſteries had hitherto been | 


the promiſcuous receptacles both of fingle and married de- 
votees 35. He'took all opportunities of inveighing againſt 


the libertiniſm of thoſe churchmen who indulged them- 


W in 12 lurury ef the N Bod; ue e all 
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: . amerqus-intercourſe as 4 degradation of that dignity of 
manners, and that purity of life, which ought to be con- 


ſpicuous in the conduct of ſuch as had deſtined themſelves 


to the miniſtry of the goſpel, and the excluſive practice of 


religious duties. The abſurdity of this doctrine, ad it's 
repugnance to one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions of our nature, 


did not prevent it from operating with conſiderable influ - 
ence on the bigotry and enthuſiaſm ſo e . | 


the clergy of thoſe times. 
While Dunftan was chus 8 Edred fell a vi 


* to. a diſorder which had reduced him to a ſtate of languor 


and emaciation. He was a prince of courage and capa- 
city z but his general merit was tarniſhed by that ſuper- 
ſtition which the monaſtic writers conſidered as his beſt 
_ quality. "Fhough he left two ſons, Bertfrid and Elfrid, his 
„ Kaen e o the chrone without . 


8 


E 55 ww 1 
A reign of this prince was rt turbulent, and 


unhappy About the time of his acceſſion, he eſpouſed 


e notwithſtanding the diſſuaſions of his eccleſi- 


aſtical counſellors, vrho reprobated the match as unlaw- | 


tu the. conſanguinity between the parties being ſuch as 


to authoriſe a prohibition by the canon law. This ſtep | 


excited the diſpleaſure of the more rigid monks, who ex- 


claimed i in warm terms againſt their. ſovereign s impiety. 


Edwy | had too much ſenſibility not to reſent the ſeditious 


clamors of the monkiſh fraternities, and too much pene- 


tration not to diſcern the hypocriſy of their character. It 
was not therefore to be expected, that he would counte- 
nance the hoſtilities which they had now declared againſt 


the married clergy, whom they ſtrove to eject from all the 


' monaſtic” foundations, as having ee, e, * 
e to a ſecular life 36. | 
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"The king s reſentment againſt the waa was nne 
inflamed by an inſult which he received from their two 
chicf patrons on the day appropriated to his coronation. 
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From the hall in which his nobles were feaſting, he re- = 


tired into his wife's apartment, where, in company with 


her mother, he enjoyed the attractions of female conver- 


ation. Dunſtan affected to be ſhocked at the laſeivious 


diſpoſition « of his royal maſter, and reſolved to intrude on 


his privacy. Attended by Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
he boldly entered the room to which the king had with+ 
drawn, reproved the effeminacy of Edwy and the wanton- 


neſs of Ethelgiva, forced him from her arms, and trium- 


phantly brought him back into the hall as a culprit 37. 


Edwy, for the preſent, patiently endured this groſs af- 


front, though he was eager to revenge his-inſulted digni- 


ty on the arrogant Dunſtan and his monkiſh partiſans. 


As the haughty abbot had been intruſted by Edred with 
the management of the treaſury, and was ſuppoſed to have 
miſapplied great portions of the public money, Edwy or- 
dered him to give an account of the ſums which had paſſ- 
ed through his hands. Dunſtan replied, that whatever he 
had expended, as treaſurer, had been paid by order of his 


late ſovereign; and that, therefore, no inquiry. ought to - 


be inſtituted on. the ſubject. The king, unwilling to ad- 


mit this apology, accuſed the abbot of Wee h e 


and commanded him to quit the kingdom 38. 
Every reader who is acquainted with the principal fea- 


tures which marked the character of the monks, will readi- 


ly conclude, that their whole order poured forth the moſt © 


virulent invectives againſt the tyranny and injuſtice of | 


Edwy, in baniſhing their great friend and moſt active ſup- 
porter. How great then muſt have been their clamors, 


when the king reftored the married eccleſiaſtics to the 


convents from. which they we. been . * the arts 


7. Matth. Weſtm. e Malmſb. . 5 
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of Dunſtan, and jected-thoſe monks who had been as 
* fubſtituted in their place! 2 


In the abſence of Dunſtan, archbiſhop Odo bor 


= bs leader of the monks, whom he encouraged i in their 


ſeditious views, and prompted to further exertions. He 


himſelf ſet the example of infolence, inhumanity, and out- 


rage; for, not content with pronouncing a ſentence of 
divorce between Edwy and Ethelgiva, to which the king 


was obliged to ſubmit, he commiſſioned a party of Ane 
men to lay violent hands on the unfortunate queen, whom 


be cauſed to be branded in the forehead with a hot iron, 
arc then to be exiled to Ireland; while her royal lover 
- was excommunicated for 8 4. FONtenapr of the Canons of 
the church 39. ee N . 
In the mean time, the monks were fraining every nerve, 


- - to diſſeminate through the kingdom a ſpirit of diſaffection 


andi revolt; and their efforts were attended with ſucceſs 
mim the provinces of Mercia and Northumberland. The 
jnſurgents prevailed on Edgar, the king's brother, a youth 
of thirteen-years of age; to put himſelf at their head, The 
Mercians were ſo eager to ſhake off their allegiance to 
Edwy, that their ſtates were aſſembled, and Edgar as 


ſolemnly acknowledged as their king. Edwy was un- 


a ble to refiſt the torrent of misfortune which now ruſh- 
ed: upon him 3-for, though the Weſt-Saxons fill adhered | 
to him, he was too weak to make head againſt the revolt- 


ers, who at length gained over to the ſide of Edgar the 


inhabitants of all e ho to the) eee of the 


Thames . e 
Soon after this roveturion; E. Dunſtan wes; in his 


native country; having been recalted from his exile by 


Hagar, who found i it expedient! to comply with the preju- 


dices of the monks, as he was indebted to their powerful 


aupert ſor his ſudden elevation from the rank of ae 


0 Olbern. Vit. Dunſt. —Brompt. chen. 
e 244: ine Dunelin, | | 
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to that 1 a 8 He e rewarded the ſufferings of the 


' pious abbot with the biſhopric of Worceſter, and admitted * 


him to a great ſhare of his confidence 41. 

Edwy could not reflect on the triumph of enn te- 
venge without feeling the moſt ſenſible mortification. He 
faw himſelf deprived of the major part of his dominions, 
when he had committedno crime that merited ſuch treat- 
ment from his ſubjects. He had been compelled to ſepa- 
rate from the object of his warmeſt affection, for a trivial 
irregularity in his marriage with her; and his ſorrows 
were augmented by the unjuſtifiable cruelties exerciſed on 
this unhappy princeſs after her return from baniſhment: / 
Happening to fall into the hands of ſome of. Odo's adhe - 


rents, as ſhe was haſtening to Edwy, ſhe was facrificed 


to the ſanguinary ſpirit of yengeance which actuated that 


inhuman. prelate. He brutally ordered her to be ham- 2 


ſtrung; and this ſevere uſage, accompanied with other 
tortures, put an end to the lif of an innocent and beauti - 
ful woman 42. 

A continued reflexion on the Ae which he had 
ſuſtained as a king and as a lover, and on the ſucceſs of 
fanatical hypocriſy over the common ſenſe of his people, 


had fuch an effect on the frame of Edwy 43, that he did 
not ſurvive the mutilation Ro, his tetritories above two 


yeats. He died before he had attained the age of twenty- 
one years, leaving the undivided ſovereignty of — in 
the hands of Edgar. a 

The character of Edwy has been os bandled Kot 
the monkiſh hiſtorians, who could diſtinguiſh. no merit or 
virtues in any ſovereign that had the ſpirit to reſiſt the 
inſolence and the encfoachments of their order. A ſecular. 


prieſt 44, however, has ventured to beſtow the tribute of 


praiſe on his memory, by remarking, that he governed his 


| 4, Olbern, Vit. Dunſt. 1 | 32. Ofbern, apud Whart, 


43. Gul. Malmſb. lib. ii. cap. 7. 
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long tranquillity, which was derived from the following 
cCauſes. The monks, who had embroiled the adminiſtra- 


tion of Edwy by their malicious calumnies and treaſon- 


accounts are ſo W to n after 9 in the fulleſt x 


able arts, found ſo ſteady a patron in his politic brother, 


that they had no inducement to diſturb the peace of the 


: unity. But the principal cauſe of the calm which 
petvaded the reign of Edgar, was his own undeviating at- 


tention to every circumſtance that could ſecure to his 
ſubjects the bleſſings of peace; a conduct by which he 


- obtained tlie epithet of the Pacific. He was convinced 
that the moſt effectual means of preventing either domel- 


tic inſurrections or foreign invaſions, would be, to keep 
not only the internal, but alſo the maritime parts of his 


kingdom, in a poſture of able defence. With this view, 


he quartered a ſtrong body of well-diſciplined forces in 
thoſe parts of his dominions where he had meſt reaſon to 


apprehend oceaſional commotions. He eſtabliſhed a 
greater navy than any, Engliſh ſovereign who had preced- 
ed him, which he divided into three ſquadrons, one being 
ſtationed on the eaſtern coaſts, another on the weſtern, 
and ee e Theſe ſquadrons were 


accuſtomed 
: Y; 
45. Moſt of our ancient it hiſtorians have magnified the number of Edgar 


mips to an amount that is far from being credible. Brompton makes hi 
na val armament conſiſt of 4000 veſlels; Hoveden, Simeon of Durham, 


and the Mailros Chronicle, compute it at 3600; others, at 3000. Thele 


tent 
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accuſtomed to ſail every ſummer along the coaſts and in A op. 
the narrow ſeas, each meeting the other, and then return- 9859. 
ing to it's former ſtation; by which means the Engliſh 
commerce met with conſtant protection, and pirates or 

invaders were deprived of all opportunities of a deſcent. 
Beſides this attention to the defence of the country, ä 


Edgar took the moſt prudent precautions for the impar= 
tial adminiſtration of juſtice throughout his territories. 


L He made an annual viſitation of the different provinces, 

; that he might inquire into the conduct of the magiſtrates, 

3 puniſh ſuch as had given corrupt. deciſions, and redreſs 
7 the grievances which the poor might have ſuffered from 
5 the oppreflion of the opulent 46. He alfo enacted a law, E 
2 impoſing a conſiderable mul& 'on any magiſtrate who 

t - ſhould pronounce an unj juſt or illegal ſentence, unleſs it ap- 

. WH peared to have ariſen from a defect of judicial knowledge; 

18 and, if ſuch want of ſkill or judgment ſhould be clearly evi- x 

3 dent, the ſame law ordained, that he ſhould be diſmiſſed from 

Y his offce. The good effects of this regulation were 

«. ſpeedily felt; and that exemplary diſtribution of juſtice 

bo which Alfred the Great had eſtabliſhed, but which had - 


bis been in ſome meaſure interrupted by the ſubſequent | com- 
motions of the realm, was now "reſtored = the PORTS 
wy of Edgar. 


tent, the 8 of the navy at 2 death of Alfred, and the pro- 
d 2 greſſive improvement of it, that we muſt conſider them as a link of that 
chain of exaggeration which appears in the monkiſh hiſtories, or rather 
panegyrics, of Edgar's reign. On the other hand, Thorne repreſents this 
monarch's fleet as comprehending no more than 300 ſhips; a calculation 
which is, perhaps, below the truth. The Saxon Chronicle mentions a 
flect equipped by Ethelred II. in the year 1008, to have been greater than 
any which had ever appeared i in the reign of any former king of England; 
and, as this fleet did not amount to 1000 veſſels, we may conclude that | 
Edgar's navy, howeyer blazoned by encomiaſtic amplification, was inferior 
in number even to the fourth part of Brompton's calculation, | 1 5 
40, Gul. Malmſb. lib, ii, cap. 8 en „„ 3 
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In the affairs of the church, this monarch was princi- 
Salle directed by the counſels of Dunſtan, now archbi. 


ſhop of -Canterbury, who, i in conjunction with two other 
_ zealous advocates of the monks, Ethelwald and Oſwald, 


biſhops of Wincheſter and Worceſter, carried into gene. 


ral effect the plan which: the ſovereign pontiff had ſo 
much at heart, for purging the monaſteries and cathedrals 
of all eccleſiaſtics who refuſed to adopt a life of celibacy, 
and take the rigid vows of the Benedictine order 47. Ed- 
gar entered with affected zeal into the views of this 
triumvirate; and, in a council of his ſpiritual ſubjects, he 
made a vehement oration 48 againſt the diſſolute man- 
ners of the ſecular clergy, moſt of whom, though reſi- 
dent in convents, lived in matrimony; a ſtate which, 
though far from being inconſiſtent with the ſtricteſt pie- 
ty and devotion either among the clergy or the laity, was 


_ repreſented by the bigoted champions of the ſee of Rome 


as derogatory from the purity of the eccleſiaſtical character. 
Hence the wives of the clergy were ſtigmatiſed by theſe fa- 


natics with the diſgraceful appellation of concubines ; and 


the odium of fornication. was confequently affixed on 
| thoſe churchmen who, adhering to apoſtolic advice, 
| deemed it more expedient to marry than to burn with the 
flames of unallayed concupiſcence. 

While Dunſtan and his two aſſociates were aQtively enga- 
ged in what they regarded as the reformation of the mona. 
ſeries, their royal patron was promoting the arts of peace, 
and extending his authority, without the effuſion of blood, 
over the other princes of the iſland. He is ſaid to have 
received the ſubmiſſions of the king of Scotland, the prince 


of Cumberland, the TE of Man and the iſles, and all the 


47. Olbernin Ang). Sacr. 7 ö : 

48. Which may be ſeen at length in the Chronicle of Ealred or Ethel- 
red, abbot of Rievaulx, publiſhed i in 1652; with the * 94 
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princes. of Wales 49; and to this pompous liſt 17 of 


the Hibernian chieftains are added by ſome hiftorians. 
Though we ought to admit, with ſome reſerve, the affir- 


mations of Edgar's panegyriſts, who, from a reverential i 
gr atitude to the memory of ſuch a munificent benefactor of | 


the monks, might be diſpoſed to emblaz on and exaggerate 


bis regal ſuperiority, there is no reaſon to doubt that the 
vigor of his preparations, and the fame of his power and 
policy, might enable him to aſſert his empire over the 
various princes of Britain, as they were reſpectively ſo 
much inferior to him in extent of territory and ſtrength 


of dominion. ; Eight of his princely vaſſals ate reported 
to have attended him at Cheſter, and to have rowed his 
barge on the Dee, while he ſat at the helm 50. This has 
been conſidered as a frolic; but Edgar might with to im- 
plicate an idea of his ſovereignty over tiſe princes, with 
the proſecution even of a caſual amuſement, 
The reign of this prince was not protracted to ſo long 
a period as might have been expected from the early age 
af which he mounted the throne, He died about the age 


VET 


| 49. Gul. Malmſb. lib. | ii. cap. 8. Hoved. p- 244.—The Scottiſh hiſto= 


riographers, zealous for the honor of their country, which, in their 


opinion, muſt ſuffer from the idea of their king's being a vaſſal to a more 


powerful prince, as Edgar certainly was, deny that the latter ever receiv- 


ed homage from any king of Scotland, except for the principality of Cum- 


berland, or for the country ſituated between the Tweed and the Forth, 
which was ceded by Edgar to the Scots, They alfo deny the adventure 


between Edgar and Kenneth king of Scotland, mentioned by Malmſ- 


bury ; the ſubſtance of which is, that Edgar challenged Kenneth to ſingle 


combat for having ridiculed him in his abſence, but that the Scot begged 
| en for his Here and thus 8 the wrath of the Engliſh mo- 


narch, 
- 50. Hoved. p. rl Malmſb. lib. 4. cap. 8.—Flor. Vigorn. "ad 


annum 973.—Theſe princes are ſuppoſed to have contributed to the ex- | 


pence: of Edgar's navy, on the conſideration of his ae hate * 
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. narch 55 all England. His 8 is the theme of ex- 


travagant praiſe with all our ancient hiſtorians, one of 
whom ſtyles him the honor and delight of the Engliſh na- 
tion, while another calls him a ſecond Solomon, and * 


third compares him with the moſt diſtinguiſhed names, 


with Romulus, Cyrus, Alexander, Arſaces, Arthur, and 
Charlemagne. They have not only repreſented him phy 


an admirable politician, but as a very virtuous and reli- 
_ gious prince, If we take, however, an impartial eſtimate 


- of his merits, his praiſes will be conſiderably diminiſhed, 


0 Though we admit that he was an able ſtateſman, we per- 
ceive nothing particularly ſtriking or refined in his poli. 


tics. Though, as a legiſlator, he was reſpectable, the ad- 
ditions which he made to the laws of his predeceſſors were 


not ſo new or important as to entitle him to a high rank 
among the lawgivers of his country. And though he diſ- 


played ſome dexterity in preſerving the general peace of 


| the church, even while he was deſpoiling the married cler- 
gy of their participation of the monaſtic endowments, the 

| patience of thoſe who were thus injured contributed more 
than the king's prudence to the continuance of tranquillity; 
for, if the monks had been the objects of meaſures equal- 


DE. ly ſevere, they would perhaps have ſo effeQually renew- 


ed thoſe clamors with which they had aſſailed the unfor- 
tunate Edwy, that even the circumſpect Edgar would have 


tottered on his throne, and the portrait now given of him 


by the monkiſh writers would have exhibited all the diſ- 
tortion of caricatura, inſtead of the brilliancy of panegyric. 
His ready concurrence in the rebellion againſt his brother 
argued a want of fraternal affection, and an unjuſt deſire | 


of pawer, which nothing but his youth could excuſe. 
is vindictive ſpirit appeared in his conduct towards 


Athelwold, one of the favorites of his court, whom he 
put to death for having been impelled, by the violence of 


amorous N to TO the confidence of his ſove-. 
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reign BY That he was not without a tincture of annie 


is further evident from his having ordered the iſle of Tha- 
net to be pillaged and laid waſte, becauſe ſome of the in- 


| habitants had plundered ſeveral merchants of Vork who 


had touched on the coaſt 32; or, as others relate, becauſe 
his royal rights had been invaded, and his inſtitutions diſ- 
regarded, by a part of the iſlanders 53. In the gratification 


ol his ſenſual appetites, this boaſted faint was irregular and 


vicious ; for he made no ſcruple of debauching the wives 
and daughters of his ſubjects, whenever the "Imus: * 
beauty inſpired” him with libidinous ideas 54, _ 

This monarch, from motives of policy, encouraged the 


| reſort of Foreigners to his court; many of whom were 
induced, by his countenance and perſuaſion, to fix their 


reſidence in England, where they doubtleſs contributed 
to the improvement of the arts, and at the ſame time, in 
the opinion of ſame of the early writers, corrupted the 
manners of the natives; though hiſtorians of a more phi. 
loſophic turn have concluded that theſe continental ſtran- 
gers ſoftened the ferocity, and poliſhed the rudeneſs, of 
the Anglo-Saxon character; for, though, by the ſedulous 


labors of Alfred, a 1 ſtate We civiiagon had taken 


51. 0 had been S * Edgar to inquire whether 
fame had not exaggerated the beauty of Elfrida, daughter of Ordgar earl of 
Devonſhire ; but being himſelf captivated with her charms at firſt ſight, 
he procured the royal conſent for his eſpouſing her; after he had made ſuch 


an unfavorable report of her perſon as effectually cooled the king's ardor. 


Edgar, however, was at length informed of his courtier's artiſice; and, 
paying a viſit to Elfrida, he wasinflamed with the united paſſions of 5 


and revenge. Athelwold Was ſoon afterwards found dead in a wood, 
murdered, as is generally ſuppoſed, by the hands of the king himſelf, wha 


ſoon after married the fair widow, and had by her two ſons, Edmund and 


Ethelred, the former of whom died in his infancy. N. 18 of ed. | 
| Brompton, Se. | 


S2. Matth. Weſtm. 


33. Hen. Hunt. lib. v. —Brompt. Chron. 
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place, the effect of his endeavours had not been ſo > pete 
*. manent as to prevent a relapſe 55, y 


. in che reign of Lager, the country was fo infeſted with 3 
7 that 2 remedy for this evil became an object worthy of the royal conſide- 


ration. He not only converted the legal puniſhment of particular offences 


into an obligation upon the criminal to produce, by a limited time, a cer- 

tain number of wolves' tongues ; but, as great numbers of theſe voracious 

animals poured into England! from the mountainous parts of Wales, he 

x commuted the tribute of money and cattle, which Athelſtan had impoſed 
on the Welſh, into an annual delivery of 300 wolves heads. By theſe 

means, as well as by the frequent hunting of the wolf in the way of di- 

verſion, an extraordinary diminution of this peſt was effected in a few years; 

| ER: but Mr. Hume committed an error in ſaying, that, from the time of Edgar, 
ED « the animal has been no more ſcen in this iſland an aſſertion which is 


' Ul-founded,even when confined to England; for it appears that wolves be. 


gan to multiply in the reign of Edward I. who iſſued a mandate to one 
: Peter Corbet to take the: moſt efficacious meaſures for their extirpation 
from Gloceſterſhire and ſome of the neighbouring counties. After that 
monarch's reign, it does not appear that any more wolves were ſeen in 
England or Wales; OY FRET IRE Te ane 
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[ns prince; Who was the 8 ol Edgar by . 
975. ö 


fleda his firſt wife, was nominated to the ſucceflion 


by the will of his father, at whoſe death he was only Aif- 


AD. 


teen. His right being ftrenuonſly afſerted by archbiſhop 


Dunſtan, who had already made ſuch progreſs in Edward's 


good graces, that he expected to have as great a ſhare in 


the government as he had had in the reigns of Edgar and 
Edred, he was anointed and crowned without delay by 


that powerful and intriguing prelate. This deciſive mea- 


ſure put a ſtop to the efforts of Elfrida, the queen dowager, | 
who, pretenditig that Edward was born of a concubine, 


had formed a party in favor of her ſon Ethelred, during 


The hiſtory of this reign confiſts 0 of the progreſs 


of the conteſt between the monks and the ſecular clergy. 


whoſe minority ſhe _ to exerciſe the functions of ſo- 5 
vereignty 7, = 


Immediately after the death of Edgar, Alfere, duke or earl 


of Mercia, expelled the Benedictine monks from moſt 


of the convents in that province, and reftored the married 
churchmen to thoſe foundations. This conduct alarmed the 


friends of the monks; 5 and Ethelwin earl of Eaſt-Anglia, 


and his neighbour Brithnoth earl of Eſſex, aſſembled their 


forces to protect theſe advocates of celibacy as far as their 
2 . Tus: er ee p. 26 


e 
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a juriſdiction extended 2. With a view of allaying that. - 
diſſenſions, a council was convoked at Wincheſter, where 
the monks were on the point of loſing their cauſe, wk "i 
the proceedings of the ſynod were ſuddenly ſtopped by A 


voice which (as we are gravely informed 3) iſſued from a 
erucifix, inſiſting that no change ſhould be made in the 
| Canons lately enacted in favor of the monks, This arti. 
ice, however, did not convince their opponents ; and it 


became neceſſary for Dunſtan and his monkiſh adherents 


to try the effect of another miracle. A council, conſiſting 
. both of clergy and laity, was holden at Calne, where, in 


the warmth of debate, the floor of the hall giving way, 


$i ſome of the 'members of the aſſembly were killed i In their 


fall, and many were greatly bruiſed; while Dunſtan was 


the only perſon that eſcaped injury, the beam on which 
His chair reſted remaining unbroken. The eſcape of the 
devout archbiſhop was conſidered as miraculous ; and the 


ſeculars, convinced of the peculiar ſanctity of his charac- 


ter, deſiſted from thee CONES: with bis friends the 


mopks 4. by 
Though Elfrida had exerted all ON 8 to ex- 
"bids her ſon-in-law Edward from the royal dignity, he 


treated her during his whole r eign with great reſpect and 


attention; but her ambition was ſo violent, and her heart 
| fo depraved, that ſhe reſolved to ſeiſe the firſt favorable 
_ *conjuncture for ſacrificing this prince to her deſire of ſeeing 
her own ſon on the throne, Edward, taking the diverſion 


A. D. of the chaſe, i in the county of Dorſet, embraced the op- 


| PM 


-portunity of viſiting the queen-dowager and her ſon at 

Corfe· caſtle, without waiting for the company of his at- 
-tendants, who were difperſed with their hounds about the 
neighbourhood, Elfrida received him with ſuch an ap- 
pearance of cordiality as checked every ſuſpicion. in the 


breaſt of the youthful monarch; but, while he Was eint 
2. Brompt. Chron. —Hoved. Ann. 
3. Oſbern. vit. Dunſt ul. W tHok. Wenden. | 
+ I Malmſb. lib, ij,—Chron. Sax. p. 124— Hoved. p. . 


. 
— Tr 
4 — 


. 


» 


EDWARD tas MARTRYR. | 


5 


ing ſome wine which had been preſented to him, one af A.D. 
her ſervants, by her direction, pierced the king's back 52 


with a dagger. Edward no ſooner perceived himſelf 
wounded, than he ſpurred his horſe; that he might eſcape 
to his own retinue from. this ſcene of treachery.. The 
loſs of blood, however, producing a faintneſs, he could not 


long ſupport himſelf on the ſaddle; and falling towards the 
ground, he was dragged along flinty and rugged paths, 


with one foot entangled in the Rirrup, till death releaſed 5 


him from his torture 5. His body being found was haſ⸗ 
til y buried at Wareham, whence it was removed with 
royal honors, by Alfere duke of Mercia, to the- monaſtery 


of Shafteſbury. The regard which this prince teſtified 


for the monks, the general innocence and piety; of bis 
life, and the complacency of his manners, joined to his 
tragical death in the flower of his youth, procured him, 
from the ſuperſtition of 15 ares, the pI of Saint 


and Martyr 6. 


Though juſtice ESE 15 e of the wid 


man Elfrida for her murderous 'treaſon, ſhe eſcaped the 


inflictions of law by the protection of Ethelred, who, now 


aſcended the throne to which his mother had paved his 
way. She. practiſed all the means which ſhe thought would 


atone for her criminality : ſhe. founded: monaſteries, de- 


prived herſelf of the luxuries of life, and mortified her per- 
ſon and appetites in various modes 7; but theſe arts did 


not reſcue her. from that deteſtation "ich will always 
attend the perpetrators of a crime at which nature troops 
with horror, | 


5. Gul. Malt. 1 lb. ii. cap. en | 
6. Hen, Huntingd, lib. v. ene. p. at. 


7, Gul. Malmſb. Ty as. 
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[Dr UNSTAN, a to the ec of Ethelred 
 erideavoured to prevail on Editha, the natural daughter of 
Edgar, to aſſume the crown, which, he affirmed, the in- 
fluence of himſelf and his friends would enable her to 


wear in ſafety. But this offer being declined, he con- 


a 


ſented to crown Ethelred, though he performed the office 


with a very ill grace; for, during the ceremony, he pre- 


tended to propheſy a long ſeries of calamities that would 
, befall the new king and his people, by way of en | 
from Heaven for the murder of the late monarch 8. | 


The long reſpite which the Engliſh had now enjoyed 


from Daniſh invaſion, had lulled them into an indolent 


fecurity, of which they ſoon felt the unfortunate conſe. 
quences. The formidable navy of Edgar had been ſuffer- 
ed to decay; and the regulations which Alfred had eſta- 
bliſhed for the military defence of the coaſts, were now, 
in a great meaſure, unobſerved. The diſſenſions that pre- 
vailed among the nobility, the moſt powerful of whom 
were too independent for the peace of the country, contri- 
buted, with the other cauſes which we have ſtated, to leſſen 
the probability of ſucceſs againſt future irruptions of hoſ- 
tile fovers. At the ſame. time, the youth of- the king, 
whoſe age did not exceed twelve years, and whoſe natural 
irreſolution was likely to render him, even in his maturer 
life, an inſtrument in the hands of corrupt counſellors, 
ſimulated the Engliſh Danes to uſe. their efforts for 
| throwing off a yoke to which, though they had for ſome 


time borne it with patience, they had never cordially ſub- 
mitted. T hey probably ſent intelligence to Scandinavia 


of the preſent ſtate of the nation, ſo favorable to the views - 


a pe- Hiſt, edit Sai p ee. 


of 
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of ambitious: adyenturers ; and various tribes of Danes, 


who might otherwiſe have been induced, from the rapid 


. progreſs of northern population, to ſeek new ſettlements 


in the ſouth, made preparations for the invaſion of the 


Engliſh dominions, where * did not ee to meet 


with ſtrong oppoſition. 


A. .D. 
979- 


The firſt attempt which the Daniſh ets 0 1 . 
FR reign of Ethelred, ſeems to have been intended by 


way of experiment. A body of them diſembarked at 
Southampton from ſeven veſſels, plundered that town, 
killed many of it's inhabitants, and retreated to their ſhips 


with a large booty and many priſoners, In the ſame ſum- 


mer, the iſle of Thanet was ravaged by the ſame party; 
and, in the weſtward, a troop of Norwegians exerciſed 

ſimilar devaſtations at Cheſter. The defenceleſs ſtate of 
the coaſts invited a repetition of theſe predatory intru- 


ſions 3 and the following year exhibited, in other parts of 


the country, ſcenes of equal hoſtility, the coaſts of Corn- 
wall and Devonſhire being haraſſed by the ſame corſairs 
who had landed in the preceding year at Southampton 9. 


| © Theſe deſtruQive depredations were almoſt annually 


renewed for a long period, ſo as to excite a general alarm 


throughout the kingdom. The influence and reputation 
of the monks now began to decline in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, who, having witneſſed (as their ſuperſtition induced 


them to believe) the performance of occaſional miracles 
in favor of the monaſtic order, had expected that the 
prayers of theſe ſuppoſed favorites of Heaven would have 
_ averted from the nation the misfortunes which it now ſuſ- 

| tained. Even the great popularity of Dunſtan was viſibly 

in the wane; and his wonder-working arts were on the 
point of ſinking into that contempt which they merited. 
He no longer retained any intereſt at court: his pretend- 
ed ſanctity had loſt i it s effect; and he found bimſelf unable, 

| with al his menacesof the * of H eaven, to provull ; 


x 9. Hoved. f. 246. | 
5 on 
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on Ethelred to deſiſt from the ſiege of Rocheſter, and 
the devaſtation of the lands of that ſee, to which he had 
been prompted by ſome act of diſobedience in the biſhop; 
but what could not be effected by words, was accompliſh. 


el by che temptation of a bribe, which Dunſtan ſent to 


the king 10. That prelate died about two years after this 
event, leaving behind him the character of the moſt ac- 


tive and enterpriſing churchman that had appeared in 
England ſince the days of Wilfred biſhop of Vork. 


Making every reaſonahle deduction from the very pomp. 


dus and extravagant encomiums which the monkiſh au- 


thors have laviſhed on the memory of this celebrated ee- 
cleſiaſtic, we may conclude that he was a man of talent 


and addreſs, poſſeſſed of ſome mechanical ingenuity, and 


not unſkilled in the learning of the times; that he was 


ambitious, violent, and vindictive; that he had little piety, 


and leſs virtue; and was more ſtudious of the aggrandiſe- 


ment of his own. berger than of the cd intereſts of the 


kingdom. 


- Deeming it unneceſſary t to 8 neh Ae SW 
vide by Daniſh adventurers on this iſland, we ſhall only 


record the moſt intereſting and important ones. Juſtin 


and Guthmund, two of their chiefs, landed with an army 


991. 


at Ipſwich, and ravaged it without merey: then proceed - 


ing into Eſſex, they were encountered near Maldon by 


Brithnoth, governor of that province, hom they van- 
quiſhed and flew 11. This victory encouraged them to 


proſecute their depredations in the more inland country, 


vchich ſo alarmed the indolent Ethelred, that he liſtened 


to the advice of Siric archbiſhop of Canterbury, who ſug- 


geſted the expedient of purchaſing the retreat of the Da- 
niſh army with the ſum of 10, 00/. This propoſition be- 
ing enen ** Te! duke Kok 7 and e ill 


4 Io. Gul Malmſb. Ib. ii. . cap. 10-—H, Kaight Hit, apad 70 Seripto- | | 


res edi. Twyſden, col. 2314. 3 
1. * P- — 265. 


judging 


ww A. A. 


15 the year thatfuboreded! this de 1 a Daniſh / 
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judging or treacherous noblemen, was inſtantly agreed 
to; and the Danes departed with the bribe 12. | 
A meaſure ſo extremely injudicious was likely to g age 


lerate the ſubjection of the Engliſh to a yoke which they 


ſo much dreaded. It was at once a proof of the weakneſs 
of the government, of the king's inability to manage the 
national concerns, and of the degeneracy of the nobles 
who concurred in the propoſal. It invited the pirates of 
the Baltic to try their fortune among a people who mean 
ly endeavoured to protect themſelves, hy money, from 
wy FRO which 8 _— _ to * repel 


fleet appeared in the Engliſh ſeas, inſulting the coaſts, and 


defying the power of Ethelred, who called a general eoun- 


cil to deliberate on the moſt effectual means of defence. 
This aſſembly endeavoured to atone for the late abſurdity 
of purchaſing peace, by adopting a reſolution which pro- 
miſed better ſucceſs. It was determined that a ſtrong 
ſquadron ſhould be equipped with all poſlible expedition, 
with a view of blocking up the Danes in ſome harbour. 


But the wiſdom of this ſcheme was partiy fruſtrated by 
the treachery of duke Alfric, to whom, though he had been 
formerly exiled for his mali practices, the king was ſo in- 


45 


A. D. 
* 
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conſiderate as to intruſt the chief command of his fleet 2. 
This difloyal nobleman FR 1 the Danes of | 


12. Gul. Malmſh. lib. i. a Ge ibs. a; ado ties 3 a 
edit. Twyſd. p. 162.—A Sazon pound uſually conſiſted of about forty- 
eight ſhillings, each of which comprehended five Saxon pence „ and as 


2 penny was then almoſt equal in weight to what a ſilver three» 


pence would now be, a pound, in thoſe times, nearly amounted to three 


pounds of our preſent money; and, if we conſider the amazing change 


produced in the value of money by the much greater plenty of it now in 


circulation, ; as well as by the difference between that and the current cen- 


tury in point of population and induſtry, Io, ooo. in the reign of Ethelred, 


muſt have been at leaſt equivalent to the preſent ſum of 300,000. 
13. Gul, Malmſb. lib. ii. Hen. Hunt, lib. v.— Flor. Vigort. 
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/ the ittention of the Engliſh, they eſcaped from the diffe- 


rent harbours in which their fleet was diſperſed, and pre- 


pared for receiving, in a body; the attack of the royal qua. 
dton. A general engagement being expected in the morn - 
ing, Alfric deſerted to the enemy with) his. own ſhip on the 
preceding night; and his retreat depreſſing the exertions 
of his countrymen, who were matually apprehenſive that 


this example of treachery would have an ill effect on the 
fidelity of the reſt, the Danes obtained a victory over the 


Engliſh, and took ſeveral of their ſhips, but not without 
loſing a number of their own men. The king was ſo in- 
cenſed at the treaſonable conduct of Alfric, that he cauſed 


1 ben Alfgar to be deprived of his ſight. The fickleneſs 


of Ethelred's diſpoſition, however, induced him to pardon 


993. 


Alfric in the ee n n to > the: 8 of 


Mercia 14. ricy - 
The invaſions. of f huts Dani e were How 


ſucceeded by a royal expedition, conducted in perſon by 


Olave king of Norway, and Sweyn king of Denmark. 


" Fw _— roamed landed- at. Acorn wig in 


P 


vellils; 1 * Sa en till ls W the Mouth 


of the Humber, up which they paſſed, and ſpread their de- 


ſultory and brutal ravages over the country on both ſides 
of that æſtuary. Many of the Northumbrian Danes join- 
ed the confederate kings, againſt whom an army was at 
length ſent by Ethelred, under the command of three no- 
bles of Daniſh extraction. When the two armies were on 


the point of engaging, the three generals of the Engliſn 
forces, unwilling to fight againſt their northern brethren, 
| fed from the field; and their troops, thus deſerted, pre- 


| ferred an . fight t to PO e of a TER 985 
ance T5. 


| #5 * Did. —Gut, — Hunt,” 
25. Hoved. Pp- * Sax. 5 


Olave 


N 


N 
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Ohre al Sweyn, confident of ſucceſs over the divid- 


T Fr and dejected Engliſh, preſumed to winter in the north- 

ern parts of the kingdom; and putting to ſea in the fol- 

lowing ſpring, penetrated up the Thames as far as the city = 
of London, to which they immediately laid ſiege, After 
ſeveral unſucceſsful aſſaults; they endeavoured to ſet fire 
to that metropolis ; ; but it was fo ably defended, that all 
their attempts became abortive." Enraged at their diſap- 
pointment, they gave a looſe to the fury of revenge, by 


diffuſing the horrors of conflagration and ſlaughter over 
the counties of Eſſex, Kent, Suſſex, and Hants 26, On 
this occaſion, they exceeded their uſual ferocity, and put 


to death every perſon whom they met with, whether man, 
woman, or child. Having collected a number of horſes, they 


had an opportunity of extending their devaſtations, which 


they continued wit unabated thirſt of blood and ſpoil, till 


Ethelred, by the advice of his nobles, ſent ambaſſadors to 


theſe fierce barbarians, with a promiſe of tribute and pro- 


viſions, on condition of their deſiſting from their cruelties, 
and departing ſpeedily from England. 'The two Scandina- 
vian kings conſented to the propoſitions of the Engliſh 
monarch, and conducted their troops to Southampton, 


where they paſſed the enſuing winter, and received the 
ſum of 16,0007. beſides being furniſhed with ſubſiſtence | 5 
from the Weſt. Saxon diſtricts. In this interval of peace, 
Olave was invited to the court of Ethelred, where he 


was prevailed upon to ſubmit to baptiſm, and was gratified 


with various preſents 77. He then bound himſelf by an 


cath never more to act as an enemy to the Engliſh; and 
the ſequel proved that he was ſincere i in this ſolemn de- 


« 


«YL. * 


caration. He returned with his forces in the ſpring to his AD. 


wee, followed his example 18, 


Hol Why 


16. Hen. Hunt lib. v.—Hoved. P- . | "ON 
17. Gul. Malmſb. lib. i L ap. 10. 2 Chron, Sax, p. TY 
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own kingdom; and Sweyn, though not e reluct- Ty | 
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A calm now enſued for ſome years. But, after this ref. 


5 pite, Daniſh hoſtilities broke out with freſh vigor. A 


fleet (ſuppoſed by ſome to be a part of the navy which 
Sweyn had brought with him from Denmark) appeared 
in the Severn ſea, and poured forth its piratical:ſhoals on 


' - the coaſts of South-Wales, which ſuſtained the moſt fu- 


 rious. ravages from thefe profeſſional freebooters. They 
afterwards landed in Somerſetſhire, where they repulſed 
all who-ventured to attack them ; then returning round 


che Land's-End; they entered the Tamar, and laid waſte 


- ſpent the winter. When the ſeaſon for action recommen- 
_ ced, they failed to the mouth of the Frome, and diſem- 
| barking in-Dorſetſhire, murdered many of the inhabitants, 
ſtiſed their property, and deſtroyed their places of abode, 
The neighbouring counties of Hants and Suſſex were 


treated with equal barbarity. If the Engliſh raiſed an ar- 
my to oppoſe theſe marauders, it was rendered uſeleſs by 


the cowardice or undiſciplined ſtate of the troops, or by 


the diſſenſions and treachery of the commanders. The 


* fame: ravages being committed the next year in Kent, 
Ethelred equippeòᷣ a fleet, and aſſembled a military force; 


but neither of theſe proved fucceſsful againſt the enemy, 


contributing. more to the conſumption. of the national 


| treaſures, the oppreſſiomof the people, and the encourage- 


ment of the Danes, than to any purpoſe of public utili- 
ty 29. Such were the conſequences of a weak and diſunit- 


ed government, of the want of able and patriotic leaders, 


and the deeline of that undaunted fpirit which had ani- 
mated the Anglo- Saxons on heir f firſt n of our 


, 5 


In chis diſtreſsful callige bak torrent uin "ON 


ed ready to burſt om the nation, the barbarians by whom 
it had been ſo miſerably haraſſed, were invited by their 
: Forman friends, who had: eſtabliſhed themſelves for near 


IIs” 39. cee eee . 


| year, and failed up the Ex to the city of Exeter, which 
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d century in_the ancient province of Neuſtria, to afüſt 
| them againſt the French. They readily complied with this 


requiſition, and co-operated with the Normans in ſo ef- 1 
fectual a manner, as to reſcue their duke, Richard II. 1600. 
from the danger of being oppreſſed by the arnis of France. 
During the abſence of his ferocious enemies, Ethelred un- 

dertook an expedition againſt Malcolm prince of Cum< 


| becland, to compel him to contribute his ſhare towards 985 


the reimburſement of the Engliſh for the ſums which they 
had paid to the Danes. Malcolm profeſſed a willingneſs 
to aſſiſt Ethelred in perſon againſt thoſe invaders, but re- 


fuſed to ſaddle himſelf with the payment of any part of ſo 


diſgraceful a tribute. The Engliſh monarch, enraged at 
this refuſal; ravaged the Cumbrian principality ; but peace 


| was ſoon reſtored between him and Malcolm, though we 


are not informed of the k terms on which it was conclud- | 


ed 20, . 5 5 
The Danes LEAN from sep in the following A: D. 


100. 


they in vain attempted to reduce. Having raiſed the ſiege, 


they filled the adjacent country with their devaſtations, 
| defeated a body of Engliſh at Pen in Somerſetſhire, and 
returned to their ſhips with abundance of ſpoil. They 


next failed to the iſle of Wight, and having plundered it, 


transferred their ravages into Dorſetſhire and Hants. On 3. * 


the approach of the ſucceeding ſpring, they prepared for 100. 
n renewal of their batbarities, when Ethelred ſummoned | 


a meeting of his ſtates, to concert meaſures for the deli- 


verance of his kingdom from impending ruin. The reſd- 


lution adopted by the aſſembly was, that envoys ſhould be 
ſent to the Danes to purchaſe peace by the offer of money 
and ſubſiſtence. The barbarians acquieſced in the propoſ- 


ed accommodation, on receiving a promiſe of 24,000 J. 
and the ſum itſelf was paid them i in a ſhort time 27, 


Gs | | ' Ethel» | ; 
20. Fortuni 8 3 Es : 


* Sax..—-Sim, Diunelm,-.-The occaſion for which this monay 


122 . Ty was, 
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A Db. Ethelred having ſurvived his firſt queen, was inclined 3 


2 to enter a ſecond time into the matrimonial ſtate; and 
| | | being deſirous of connecting his political intereſts with 
 * the increaſe of his perſonal happineſs, he made propofals 


* -- __ of marriage to Emma, the ſiſter of the reigning duke of 


| Normandy. No objections ariſing to the match, that 
"princeſs, who was renowned for her beauty, came over to 
England ; and the nuptials were immediately ſolemniſ- 
"ed 22. This peaceable ceremony was followed by a mea- 


tae of 2 very oppoſite kind. Some of Ethelred's prede- 
eeſſors had kept in their ſervice ſeveral bodies of Daniſh 


's ſoldiers, who, preſuming on their intrepidity and martial 
Kill, and.inflamed by the natural violence of their temper, 


| Courage, and had treated the inhabitants of thoſe diſtricts 
E: -. . which they were quartered, with unparalleled inſolence, 
| - outrage, and cruelty. They had frequently aſſiſted, rather 


-; - than oppoſed, the ravages of their countrymen; and they 
no concurred. with thoſe who had concluded the late 


| treaty with Ethelred, in rendering a ſtate of oſtenſible 


peace almoſt as intolerable to the Engliſh as the fury of 


avowed hoſtility, By theſe as well as former injuries re- 


| ceived from the ſame reſtleſs natiqn, the indignation and 
reſentm ent of the Anglo-Saxons were kindled to the 
higheſt pitch ; ; and they ardently longed for an opportu- 


nity of vengeance. Ethelred was ſtrongly adviſed by ſome 


of his courtiers to give orders for a general maſſacre of 


- theſe barbarians and their families ; - A meaſure which was 


repreſented to him as juſtifiable in the way. of retaliation, 
and much more fo on the principles of ſelf-defence, as 
they had entered into a conſpiracy to deprive him and his 
Fr principal nobility of their exiſtence, and ſubject the whole 


| 5 . | wat raiſed procured it the appellation ol Men a name which was 
* alſo given to the money raiſed for the equipment of fleets againſt Daniſh 


9 124. on every hide of land. 3 
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bad taken advantage of the decay of the Anglo- Saxon 


2 55 "4, other pirates, This gave riſe to 2 regular W levied at the kate of 
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Engdom te the yoke of ſlavery. The Ling, alarmed at this 4 


pretended plot, and convinced of the propriety of reverge by 


the artful perſuaſions of his counſellors, ſent private inſtruc-" 


tions to his officers to diſpatch the Danes on a certain 


day. Theſe ſanguinary commands were carried into ſtrict 
execution 233 but this vindictive policy did not produce ; 


that ſecurity which Ethelred expected to reap from it. ” 
Intelligence of this barbarity being conveyed to Sweyn 
king of Denmark, his boſom was inflamed with a parox⸗ 


yim of rage, and indignation ; for even his own ſiſter Gu- 


nilda, who had reſided for ſome time in England, had not © | 


eſcaped the fury of the licenſed aſſaſſins 24. 
fi&t the ſevereſt vengeance on a nation that could autho- 


Eager to in- 


riſe ſuch cruelties, he made immediate preparations for an 


expedition to this iſland ; and, in the ſpring that. ſucceed- 
ed the maſſacre, a formidable fleet, commanded by Sweyn 


in-perſon, appeared off the ſouthern coaſts of England, 


Sailing to the weſtward, he landed in Devonſhire, and 


gained poſſeſſion of Exeter by the neglect or perfidy of the 


governor, who, being a Norman, had been appointed to 
this ſtation by the influence of the queen. Having facked 
the town, he * the i "OR with fire pore 


ſword 3s, 
Ethelred reſolved to defend himſelf with vigor againſt 


the royal invader. He afſembled an army of Weſt-Saxons + 


without ey; ng ordered them to take the held i in 8 75 


23. Chron. . 20 Malmſb. d. J. —Hew. Hunt. lib. vi 


Hored. p. 246—Matth. Weſtm.—According to moſt of the early writs 


ers, the maſſacre was ſo univerſal as to comprehend all the Danes that 


could be found in England, whether male or female; but, as the North - 


umbrian and Eaſt-Anglian Danes were too numerous to ſubmit, without 


violent convulſions, to the ſtroke of aſſaſſination, probability requires thay . 


ve ſhould confine the deſtruction to the Daniſh. troops in the Engliſh ſer« 


vice, and thoſe who > had lately . ho country with bn Hagrant | un 


humanity. a 3 
24. Gul. Malmſb, lib, ii.— Matth. Wars. | e 


fence 
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3 troop of ravagers and pirates. But, inſtead of heading his 


_ the twoarmies met, Alfrio feigned a ſudden indiſpoſition . 
and the Engliſh were ſo dejected at the want of a com- 


, mander, that they retired without encountering the ene- 


3 my 26. Sweyn purſued them with little-ſucceſs as far as 


himſelf maſter of Old Sarum, to'which he ſet fire, and re- 
| turned to his ſhips with a conſiderable booty. | 
| * Fbe next year, he changed the ſeat of war, and ms 
_ 7 his appearance in Norfolk, where he ſpread ſuch an alarm 
by his devaſtations, that Ulfketul, earl of Eaſt-Anglia, 
mtmought proper to purchaſe a peace by pecuniary contri, 
| | bution. Sweyn, however, did not long adhere to his ſti- 
pulations; but, being ſtill bent on revenge, ſuddenly af- 
faulted Thetford, plundered it, and reduced it to aſhes. 
Ulfketul, perceiving that no confidence was to be placed 
n ſuch perfidious tribes, reſolved to make a vigorous op- 


poſition. He ſent directions to the provincials to attack 
the Daniſh fleet in harhour ; but want of courage, or per- 


haps treachery,' prevented the execution of theſe orders. 
He poſted himſelf and his forces between the Danes and 

+  _ their ſhips, with a view of intercepting their retreat ; and 
7 as ſoon as they approached him, he charged them with 


ſuch impetuoſity, that they were on the point of being 


yanquiſhed z but the fortune of the day veering on theix 


ide, they effected their return to the fleet, after a deſpe - 


7 rate conflict, in which woe PRO. PRO e 
EE... | Injury 27, 4 
A 5 


26. Hent. Hunt. lib. vi. cap. 3. —Chron. Sax. N 
27. Hoved. p- 246 —-Chron. Jax. kool | 


ADs fence of their ſovereign and their poſſeſſions, agaiuſt 5 
1 forces in perſon, he gave the command of them to duke 


Alfric, whoſe treachery he had before experienced. The | 
conſequence of this injudicious choice, was, that, when 


Wilton, which he plundered and burned. He then made 


A great famine, which, in en year; . 
the unfortunate' Engliſh, procured them a en wy 
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Daniſh irruptions, by inducing Sweyn to return to his 
native country. This reſpite, however, continued only 
for one year; at the expiration of which, the horrors of 


Jeſolation. were renewed by a freſh and formidable ſhoal 


' of adventurers from the Baltic 28. 
Unſpeakably wretched was the condition of * Fog 


liſh, for many ſucceſſive years from this period. They 


were robbed and murdered with impunity: many of their 


principal towns were totally conſumed by fire : no place, 


however ſacred, no rank, however exalted, neither the 
| tenderneſs of infancy, nor the imbecility of age, neither 
the engaging weakneſs of the female character, nor the 


beauty of perſon with which it is uſually "accompanied, 
could ſoften the deſtructive rage of the banditti who now 


aſſailed the country. Armies were levied, and fleets equip- 


ped 29, for the chaſtiſement of the inhuman invaders; but 
ſuch a want of union prevailed among the Engliſh, ſuch 
a deficiency of judgment appeared in the conduct of their 


ſovereign, and ſo enormous was the treachery of ſome of 
the, nobles. (particularly of Edric Streon, ſuceeſſor of Al- 
fric in the dukedom of Mercia, who had eſpouſed the 


king's daughter Edgitha), that every ſcheme calculate$ 


for the defence or deliverance of the kingdom was com- 


pletely fruſtrated, Though an interval of reſt was ſome» 
times procured from the Danes by the payment of large 
ſums 3e, which could not be raiſed without the oppreſſion 


of the public, reſpites thus purchaſed were rendered Je 


| 28. Sim. n col. 166. — So Hunt. lib. yi. 


29. In the year 1008, Ethelred procured the enactment of a hw, come 


pelling the proprictors of 310 hides of land to prbvide ane ſhip of war; 


a meaſure fo judicious, as to form a contraſt to moſt of the other tranſace , 


tions of his adminiſtration. In conſequence of this ſtatute, a fleet of neat 
80 ſail was ſoon equipped; but it was rendered uſcleſs to the country, 


partly by a violent ſtorm, and partly by the biete and . ſpirit of 


the nobles.; Saxon Chronicle, 
30, Beſides the: three payments befars- mentioned, the. Engliſh * 
their invaders 30, 00l. in the year I007, and 920 000. in torz. Mainſt; 
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. - moſt momentary by the rapacious and inſatiate perfdy . 
the enemy. Without detailing the progrefs of theſe hoſ- 
| tilities, we ſhall only obſerve, that, after the Daniſh ra- 


"os vages had been continued for ſeveral years in the abſence 


of Sweyn, he himſelf returned to England with a ſtrong 
fleet, in firm hopes of fubduing a nation already reduced 


| to the brink of ruin. He landed at Sandwich ; and, after 


a ſhort ſtay in that neighbourhood, failed to the north- 


| ward. Entering the mouth of the Humber, he'proceed- 


ed up the Trent to Gainſborough, where he fixed his 
Nation. The terror of his arms, and the attachment of 


the Engliſh Danes to a prince of their original country, 


| an Abe the immediate ſubmiſſion of the Northumbrians 


and their governor Uthred; and the Eaſt-Angles were 


| ſoon induced to imitate this example of defection, Hav- 
ing intruſted his fleet to the care of his ſon Canute, with 


whom he alſo left the hoſtages received from the different 


tribes which had acknowledged his authority, he ſtrength- 


| ened his army with a ſelect body of Anglo-Daniſh auxi- 
liaries, and mounted many of his ſoldiers on horſes which 


he had compelled the northern inhabitants to provide for 


. his uſe, He then directed his courſe to the ſouthward, 
with a numerous and well - appointed hoſt; and fo inti- 
midated, by the barbarity of his ravages, ſuch as were diſ- 


poſed. to reſiſt, that he obtained the homage of the people 


wherever he paſſed. Oxford, which had been almoſt ruin- 


dd by the Danes about four years before, was ſpeedily re- 


duced to ſubjection; and when he had taken hoſtages for 


the fidelity of that town and county, he haſtened througn 


Berks into Hampſhire, and took eaſy poſſeſſion of Win- 
cheſter. His next object was the metropolis of the king- 
dom, where the citizens, animated by the preſence of 
Ethelred, exhibited ſuch an intrepid ſpirit of reſiſtance, 


that he raiſed the ſiege with ſome loſs 31, and retired to 


Bach. Here he was gratified with the ſubmiſſions of 


. Gul. Malg.h. li lib. 1 li, cap. 10, | 
| the 


and her children; declaring, that, if the duke his brother- 


miniouſſy, by ſufferance inſtead of favor, in the territories - 
of that prince 34, He ſoon learned from Normandy, that 
the duke had expreſſed a deſire of entertaining him at his 
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the principal nobility of Weſſex 32, who found chendes xs. 


unable, in the calamitous ſituation of the meer to make 

head againſt the fierce invader. | Fo | | 
Ethelred now relinquiſhed all hopes of mlitiag 

himſelf on his throne. The greater part of his people had 


already ſubmitted to the king of Denmark; and there 


were ſtrong grounds of apprehenſion, that if he ſhould. 
continue in England, he might fall into the hands of that 


royal barbarian, whom he had too deeply offended to ex- 


pet from him any marks of kindneſs or clemency. He 
therefore left his capital; and, after continuinga ſhort time 
at Greenwich with a Daniſh ſquadron of 45 veſſels, which L 


had ſubmitted to him in. the preceding year 33, he- failed 
to the iſle of Wight, with an intention of taking refuge 
ia Normandy. But, that he might not truſt to unautho- 


riſed hopes of. protection, he previouſly ſent over his queen 


in-law ſhould not be inclined to receive an unfortunate - 
king with indulgence, he would rather fall glorioufly in 
the country that gave him birth, than conſent to live igno- 


court; and his doubts being thus removed, he croſſed the 
channel, and was nn MD RTE” with Oe cordiali- 


ty 35. . - RE | 7 e 


In che mean - time, Sweyn edit to his fleet, which 


-” had left in the Trent and the Humber. He now re- | 


ceived deputies from the inhabitants of London, who, on 
Ethelred's retreat, conſidered. themſelves as diſengaged - 
from their allegiance to him, and joined the reſt of the people 


inſurrendering to the power of cheDaniſh king. Sweyn was 


now We as ſoverei gn of England : but he did not long 


32 1 Huntingd. lib. vi. ad annum 1013: .—Hoved. Ann. p. 248, 
33. Chron. Sax. —Sim. Dunem. 34 Gal. Mala lib, il. 
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. 1 5 his new dignity; and the ſole acts of his . 


1014. 


ſtration were thoſe of tyranny and extortion 36. He died 


ſuddenly at Gainſborough, to the great joy of the Engliſh, 


who ſent over meſſengers to Normandy, with a promiſe 


| 1 of vigorouſly ſupporting Ethelred in the reſumption of -- 
| his ſovereignty, if he would engage to govern them in a 


manner more worthy of a king. He accepted their i Invi- 


Axon, and aſſured them that he would reform the errors 


ol his conduct. He was welcomed, on his return to Eng- 


land, with the general acclamations of the people; and a 
numerous military force ſoon appeared in the field, ready 


to march under the banners of their Jawful prince, and 
defend his right againſt Daniſh uſurpation. He ad- 
vanced into Lincolnſhire with unuſual expedition, at a 


time when Canute (who had been proclaimed king by 


| his father's army) was unprepared for his reception. He 


ſüurpriſed ſome ſtraggling parties of the enemy, and having 
put them to the ſword, ſtruck ſuch an alarm into the main 
body, that they retired to their veſſels, and ſet ſail with 


precipitation 37. He then took a ſevere vengeance on 


dhe inhabitants of Lindſey for their cordial adherence to 
the Danes. He deſtroyed by fire all the buildings in that, 


x diſtri, and maſſacred the majority of the inhabitants; 


while Canute failed with his forces to Sandwich, and 


there put aſhore the hoſtages delivered to Sweyn, whom, 
on account of the defection of their countrymen from 


. the allegiance which they had ſworn to that prince, he 


had cruelly deprived of their noſes, ears, and hands 38. 


Triumphing in this act of revenge, the young Daniſh 
king returned to his northern dominions, to ſeguxe his ac- 
| Feſſinn to the throne of his anceſtors. ' - 


The weakneſs and miſconduct which had Jong been 
| yonſpicuous in che adminiſtration of nn. did not | 


36; Gul. Malraſs; ib it—tngulph. p $07. | 
$7- Chron. Sax. p. 145. —Hoved. p. 248 —Gul. Malwſh. lib. a 
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| himſelf to be influenced by the counſels of Edric, his trat- 
torous ſon-in-law, whom he ought to have expelled from 
his preſence with the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of indignation 


and diſpleaſure. He connived at the aſſaſſination of Sige - 


ferth and Morcar, two opulent nobles of Daniſh deſcent, 


whom Edric had falſely impeached of treaſon, and whom 4 9 
the accuſer himſelf murdered at his own houſe, The eſtates 1015. 
of theſe victims were inſtantly ſeiſed by the king, who or- 


dered Algitha, the widow of Sigeferth, to be impriſoned | 


in a convent. Here ſhe was Viſited by Ethelred's ſon Ed- . 


mund, who was ſo charmed with her perſonal attractions, 
that he reſtored her to her liberty, led her to the altar, 
and forcibly took poſſeſſion, i in her right, of the extenſive 
landed property of her late huſband, which the Ying had 
_ refuſed to grant to his ſolicitations 39. _ 


While Ethelred was weakening the 3 of * fub- | 


jects by the imprudent and oppreſſive meaſures which he 
adopted at the inſtigation of Edric, Canute, having eſta- 
bliſhed himſelf on the throne of Denmark, made great 
preparations for an invaſion of England, which appeared 
to him too valyable a prize to be lightly relinquiſhed. He. 
ſet fail with a fleet of 200 ſhips, and, touching at Sand- 
wich, proceeded along the ſouthern _ to the mouth of 
the Frome. Here he diſembarked his troops, and plunder, 
ed the counties of Dorſet, Somerſet, and Wilts. Ethelred 
being indiſpoſed, his ſon Edmund, ſurnamed Jronſide from 
his uncommon ſtrength and courage, aſſembled one army, 
while Edric levied another; but the mal practices of Bk 
latter diſappointed the hopes which the prince had formed 
of repelling the invaders to their ſhips ; for, when the 
two armies had formed a junction, Edric uſed every arti- 
fice to get Edmund into his power ; and though he did. 
not ſucceed in his machinations againſt the liberty or the 


life of that prince, he ann his Daniſh friends not on⸗ 


* t und Þd.i ii. cap. 8 Duncln. | 4 A 


„ . 
detert him after his, re-eſtabliſhment. He ſtill ufered | AD. 
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5 . . 1 by retiring with his forces, but by effecting the retreat 6 
Fa $0175: of Edmund's army. He then gave the Danes a more open 
* teſtimony of his attachment to their cauſe, by deſerting 
ts Canute with forty veſſels of the royal navy, and taking 6 
4 the oath of allegiance to that monarch. About the ſame 
* -_ -  - time, the Weſt-Saxons, diſpirited by the ravages of the 
e Danes, and convinced of the ĩnefficacy of reſiſtance to the 
arms of a prince who had ſuch powerful friends even 
among the confidential counſellors of Ethelred, ſubmitted . 
to Canute, and gave him hoſtages for their fidelity 40, 
The influence of Edric in the prevince ſubject to his 
immediate government, was not ſo conſiderable as to dra 
- .Over many of the Mercians to that intereſt -which their 
infamous duke had embraced. The majority of thofe pro- 
vincials declared their readineſs to ſhed their laſt blood i in 
1016. defence of their ſoyereign, if he would conduct them in 
perſon againſt the enemy; but Ethelred's indolence, and 
his diſtruſt of his people, by depriving them of his pre- 
ſence in the field, diſcouraged their exertions, and acce- 
| lerated. their defection. Edmund was indefatigable i in his 
endeavours to revive the declining hopes of the Engliſh; 
and having collected all the forces he could raife, he diſ- 
patched meſſengers to his father, who had ſheltered him- 
ſelf within the walls of London, requeſting that he would 
join him with a body of troops. Ethelred , rouſing himſelf 
from his inglorious inactivity, marched with a ſtrong and 
loyal corps to reinforce his gallant ſon; and there was 
- _ Milla proſpect of retrieving the Anglo-Saxon affairs by 
one bold and deſperate effort. But the ſuſpicious and ir- 
- reſolute nature of this weak monarch blaſted an opportu- 
- nity that ſeemed to promiſe a ſucceſsful iſſue, He is faid 
to have received intimation, that he was in great danger 
of being betrayed into the hands of the Danes ; ; and this 
idea ſo alarmed his fears, that he made a haſty retreat ta 
his e ee e A all the diſſuaſive 2 2 


2. Hoved: ad * * —Gul. Malmiſb, 
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ments of Edmund. The army, thus deſerted by the king, A. D. 
could not be prevailed on to act againſt the Danes, the orb. 
prince in ee to Abe them with his- own 
ardor 41. | : . 
Edmund now pie Es the work of Eaglbd 
where he was joined by his brother - in- law Uthred earl of 
Northumberland, who, though he had ſworn fealty to 
: Sweyn, had, ſince that monarch's death, returned to his 
former maſter, With this aſſociate, and a band of reſolute 
followers, the prince ravaged Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, 
and Cheſhire, partly to procure ſubſiſtence for his troops, 
and partly with the view of puniſhing the inhabitants of 
thoſe counties for their refuſal to take the field againſt the 
Danes. Canute, on the other hand, in conjunction with 
Erie, deſolated thoſe Mercian counties which declined 
ſubmiſſion; and then marching» into the Northumbrian 
territories, obliged Uthred to return thither for the de- 
fence of his province: but the ſuperior fortune of the Da- 
niſh prince ſoon reduced the earl and all his provincials 
to ſubjection. Uthred's deſertion of the Danes, on the 
death of Sweyn, was ſo reſented by Canute, that he was 
put to death by his order or connivance 42. 

The victorious Dane now prepared for beſieging the 
Engliſh capital, where Ethelred {till reſided, oppreſſed with 
terror and deſpondence. Edmund, incapable of reſiſting, 

with his ſmall force, the numerous army of Canute, had 
made his retreat to this city after his late excurſion, and 
found his father laboring under'a dangerous illneſs, which 


* 


put a period to his life, after a turbulent reign of _ OLE. 


ſeven years, at the age of forty-nine 43, ; 
Ethelred, ſurnamed the Unready, was a prince of ſome 
perſonal accompliſhments, of moderate parts, of little 
& Jody and of a temper extremely capricious and in- 


* Nabel p 3 Sax. VVV Ng 
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__ +> deciſive. So great was his indolence, that the moſt imm 
nent national danger could rarely rouſe him from his re 

| poſe. His ſtarts of courage were ſo caſual and momentary, 
nina reign which required the utmoſt exertions of intre. 
| Pidity, that we may, without injuſtice, conſider him as 
the moſt puſillanimous of all the ſovereigns who had hi. 
-  therto filled the Engliſh throne. Though he ſhowed ſome 
| ſenſibility in his early youth, by bitterly lamenting the 
a mature death of his brother-in-law and predeceſſor Ed. 
he gave ſeveral ſpecimens, in his more advanced 
"Ute, of a cruelty cf diſpoſition, for which, however, the 
perſidy of his nobles may be alleged as an excuſe. The 
monks have been very ſevere in their reflexions on his 
memory; at which the reader will not be furpriſed, when 
he is informed that Ethelred was leſs obſequious to their 
order, and leſs willing to exempt them from the burthen 
of contributing to the national exigencies 44, than ſome wat 
the preceding kings had been, | 

©. Notwithſtanding the turmoils of this FEY many pru⸗ 
| dent and beneficial laws were enacted during the courſe 
of it, calculated for the promotion of ſocial hens and the 
| encouragement of- N 45, 7 
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ak þ Tx citizens of London, and the nobles there aſſem ; 
206. : bled, proclaimed Edmund king immediately after his fa- 
ther's death; and his coronation my _ Lis 


44. Ingulph p. . | | 

I. Sce Wilkins's collection of Saton . e 
BH ſpring of Ethelred, his firſt wife Ethelgiva produced to him fix ſons and 
chree daughters, though it is ſuppoſed by ſome, that he had ſeveral of 
| theſe children by a concubine. The ſons were Achelſtan; Egbert, Ed- 
mund, Edred, Edwy, and Edyar ; the two firſt of whom died before their 
father, as did alſo Edred and Edgar. By Emma of en he had 

two " Edward and aun, e, „„ 
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46, Sim. Dunelm.---Flor. Vigorn. 
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vingus archbiſhop of Canterbury officiating at this folemn 
ceremony. But the greater part of the Engliſh nobility. 
and people, and all the Anglo-Daniſh coloniſts, acknow- 

ledged Canute as their ſovereign; and that prince receiv- 
ed, at Southampton, the homage of the principal nobles, 


The Dane, in return for theſe ſubmiſſions, ſwore to the 


aſſembly, that, both in ſpiritual and ds fe _ he. 
would be their faithful lord 46; l | 
The deceaſe of Ethelred was- not likely to. procure a a 
ceſſation of hoſtilities. Edmund, not diſmayed by the ſuc- 
ceſs of Canute, was ſtill inſpired with the hopes of victo- 


ry; and the Daniſh prince, equally courageous and ſan- 


guine, panted for the firm poſſeſſion of the Engliſh throne. 
Edmund marched with an army into Weſſex, to recover 
chat province from the dominion of his rival; and, by de- 
feating the Danes near Gillingham in Dorſetſhire, en- 


couraged ſeveral of the Weſt-Saxon counties to revert to 


with all his forces. He cauſed a deep foſſe to be dug round 
thoſe parts of the town which were not waſhed by the 
Thames 47, to prevent the citizens from being ſupplied 


An 
Rane 


prelates, and abbots, who abj ured the race of Ethelred. 


their rightful ſovereign. Canute, in the mean while, had 
reached London with his fleet, and had inveſted that city 


with proviſions; and then made many aſſaults, which, 


however, were conſtantly unſucceſsful, Having raiſed 
_ the ſiege; he advanced againſt Edmund, that he might de- 


cide the conteſt by a general engagement. The two ar- 


mies met at Sceorſtan, where a furious battle commenced, | 


which continued till the approach of night, and was re- 
newed in the morning with fre h vigor. The extraordi- 


dered the Daniſh ranks; ; and a complete victory would 
probably have attended the arms of the Engliſh prince, if 


Edrie, who commanded a body of troops on the fide. of 


the Danes, had not employed artihce to ſecond the efforts 
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47. Gul, Malmſb. lib: ii. 


nary proweſs and martial ſkill of Edmund at length diſor- 


HISTORY 6r ENGLAND, 
of courage. He' cut off the head of a ſoldier who, in his 


features, reſembled Edmund, and fixing it on the point of 
his ſpear, cried out to the Engliſh, “ Fly, fly, ye wretches! 


te your king is ſlain :: behold his head!“ A. ſudden con- 
ſternation ſeiſed them, which might perhaps have termi. 
nated in flight, had not their ſovereign poſted himſelf on 
an eminence, and ſhown-himſelf without his helmet to his 


terriſied forces. He then haſtened to the ſpot where Edric 


was combating, and darted a javelin at him with great 


force, which the crafty traitor found means to avoid. The 


Engliſh now returned to the charge, and the engagement 


did not ceaſe till the evening : but the Danes had taken N 
ſuch advantage of the temporary alarm of the former, that 


they maintained their ground, and diſappointed Edmund's 


hopes of a deciſive day. The Danes, however, ſo ſeverelß 
| felt the effects of this obſtinate conflict, that they gs 


| 5 * towards London in the courſe of that night 48. 


The ſiege of the capital was now reſumed by Canute; 


. but Edmund reſolved to make an attempt for delivering. 


"the loyal citizens fr 


: the aſſaults of the beſiegers, He 


1 met with ſucceſs i in his endeavours for this purpoſe, com- 
Yo. pelling the Danes to retire from the walls with precipi- 


tation. He encountered their army near Brentford; and 


: defeated them with conſiderable ſlaughter, though he had 
| previouſly loſt a number of his own men, who were drown- 


ed in paſſing the Thames. He then returned into Weſ⸗ 


ſex; while Canute inveſted London a third time, but ſtill 
found the reduction of it ĩmpracticable 49. Again raiſing 
the ſiege, he "firſt ravaged ſome of the Mercian counties, 
and afterwards made his appearance in Fate whither he 


was followed by 1 the active Edmund. 0 


*. * o 


48. Hoved. p. 249 lach Weſtm --Gul. Matſh. Sim. 8 — 


Sceorltan i is placed in Worceſterſhire by the firſt of theſe authors. Some 


fr it at the four fire: foner, a ſpot where the counties of Gloceſter, Ox» - 


ford, W orceſter, and Warwick, meet ; which wa not diſagree. with 
Hoveden' s account. | | | 
49. Chron. Sax. Hoved ad Ann, 114. 5 

5 Edric, 
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kk perceiving the Tmall hopes of contin the 


Engliſh prince by open war, deviſed the expedient of 
ruining him by artifice: With the conſerit of Canute, he 
ſolicited pardon of Edmund for his treaſonable conduct, 
and made ſuch plauſible proteſtations of future fidelity, 
that the generoſity of the king overcame his prudence, 


and he received his brother-in-law into favor. Accom- . 


| panied by this hypocritical traitor, he engaged the Danes 
nt Otford on the Darent ; and- having put them to the 


rout, he purſued them to Aylesford, where he was pre- 


vailed on by Edric to deſiſt from the proſecution of his 


victory, leſt the enemy, dr iven to deſpair, ſhould rally on 


the purſuers, and inflict a ſevere retaliation. His weak- 
neſs. in liſtening to the inſinuations of this villain occa- 
ſioned the loſs of an opportunity which never occurred to 
| him in the ſequel, of delthoying; or of greatly nnn 
the Daniſh power 50. 

Edmund now increaſed his army to the net of his 
ability, and attacked the whole force of Canute at Aſſing· 


ton in Eſſex. Here a bloody conflict enſued, the two 


rival kings contending with uncommon ſpirit for the at- 


tractive prize of Engliſh royalty. Edmund diſplayed the 


moſt heroic intrepidity, and had penetrated to the guards 
of the Daniſh prince, with whom he wiſhed for a perſonal 


433 
A. D. 
1016. 


combat; when the fortune of the day, which viſibly in- 


clined to the Engliſh, was ſuddenly changed by a ſignal 


act of treachery. Edric, apprehenſive of Canute's diſ- 
comfiture, quitted the field with” that diviſio 
commanded ; and though Edmund ſtrained Wery nerve 
to prevent the ill conſequences of ſuch a deſertion, all his 


efforts to retrieve the declining courage of thoſe who were 


thus abandoned, and whom the Danes now preſſed with 


redoubled confidence and OY were wholly inefficaci- 


ous, Many of the Engliſh nobles fell on-this fatal Gay 3 ; 


Jo. Hen. Hunt. lib. vi. * 19 —cul win. lib. ii. cap. > ©» 
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and an extraordinary laughter was made of the inferior | 
tanks of the ſoldiery Sr. 

Edmund retiring with a ſmall ay to „ was 
purſued by the victor, who could not, however, prevent 
him from aſſembling another army, with which he prepar- 
ed for a ſtrenuous rene wal of hoſtilities. But ſome of the 
nobles of each party, weary of the dangers and fatigues of 
conſtant action, perſuaded the royal competitors to com- 
promiſe t their diſpute. To this propoſition the two kings 
agreed; and a formal meeting took place at Deerhurſt in 
Gloceſterſhire. While their reſpective armies ſtood in ar- 


ray on the oppoſite banks of the Severn, they paſſed into 


a ſmall iſland formed by that river; and, after a brief con- 
ference, it was reſolved that the kingdom of England ſhould 


be divided between them. The provinces of Mercia, Eaſt- 


9 | | y * 
and Canute ackually fought a duel in the ifle of Alney ; and that, after 2 


Anglia, and Northumberland, were aſſigned to Canute ; 


and Edmund retained the ancient Eaſt-Saxon kingdom 
( including the city of London), with all the e to the 
fouth of the Thames 5%, 

By this treaty a period was put to the wars which had 
fo long raged between the Danes and Anglo-Saxons, and 
| Which had reduced the latter nation to ſuch an extremity 
of diſtreſs, that nothing but a durable pee could reſtorc 


51. Sim. Dunelm,—Chron. Sax, 7p 8 150 | 
52. Hoved. Ann.—Chron. Sax.—Henry of Huntingdon, and Ealred 
of Rievaulx, aſfert, that the nobles of both armies having propoſed to 
the two kings a deciſion of the diſpute by ſingle combat, as a more rea- 


ſonable mode gf ſettling a perſonal competition, than by involving their 
al in the miſeries of a long and bloody war, Edmund 


ſpirited encounter, the Dane, finding himſelf in danger of being over- 
powered by the ſuperiar ſtrength of Edmund, propoſed a parley, which 
terminated in the partition of the kingdom. William of Malmſbury, 
however, informs us, that no duel took place, Canute having declined 2 
challenge given him by Edmund for ſuch à deciſion of the conteſt, on 


account of that uncommon robuſtneſs and agility which rendered the 


Tnxliſn hero an overmatch for the diminutive ſtature of his Daniſh com- 
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it to any ay degree of luſtre. Had Edmund long farvived this 
accommodation, a prince of his ability and merit would 
have promoted the arts of peace with as much Zeal as he 
had diſplayed in the field of war. But a violent death diſ- 
appointed the hopes of his ſubjects, and carried him off the 
ſcene of royalty within a few days after the pacification. 


Edric is, with great probability, affirmed to have been the 


contriver of the aſſaſſination 53; but we do not find that 


Canute, who derived ſo great an acceſſion of power from 


_ the death of his formidable rival, either inſtigated the trai- 


tor to the commiſſion of ſo nefarious an act, or gave it the 


lanction of his connivance. 5 


; 4 8 
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TAE bare Edmund being FIR cutoff in the flower of 
his age, Canute reſolved to take poſſeſſion of the domi-_ 
nions which that prince had reſerved to himſelf by the 


treaty of partition ; but he was unwilling to ſeiſe them be- 
fore he had made a-formal allegation of right, founded (as 
he and his'creatures falſely afſerted) on one of the articles of 
| that convention, purporting that he ſhould be the ſucceſſor 
of Edmund, In a general aſſembly convoked at London 
by order of the Daniſh monarch, the evidence adduced in 
his favor was deemed valid ; and all the members took 


the oath of allegiance to him, abjuring the brothers and 


ſons of Edmund. The ſolemnity of coronation ſoon fol- 
lowed the deciſion of the ſtates £4 


Canute's firſt care, after he had poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
ſovereignty of all OY was to divide it into four go- 


$3. Hen. Hunt, lib. vi. cap. 20.—Gul. Malmfb. bb. it l 


gulph. p. 50. 
180 Hoved. p. * Vigorn 3 Hiſt. 


Fa vernments; 
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1017. 
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CAT); vernments Mercia, e e Eaſt-Anglia, and 


2077 


Weſſex. The firſt of theſe he reſtored to Edric ; the ſe. 


cond he conferred on Eiric, a powerful Daniſh chicftain; 
the third, on Turkill; while he retained the fourth under 


his immediate adminiſtration. In beſtowing thoſe impor- 


tant præfectures, he was influenced by neceſſity rather 


than by inclination. He found it expedient to gratify the 


ambition and rapacity of thoſe nobles who had been in- 


ſtrumental in raiſing him to his preſent power: but he 


intended to take the earlieſt opportunity of reducing them 


to aſtate of comparative inſignificanoe, that they might not 
be enabled, in caſe of a change in their ſentiments of loy- 


alty towards him, to ſhake the foundations of that throne 


on which their efforts had contributed to place him. 
Not conſidering himſelf as ſecurely eſtabliſhed on the 


throne while ſo many princes of the Anglo-Saxon race 


were living, he contrived” the means of freeing himſelf 


trom all uneaſineſs on that head. He firſt baniſhed, and 
then murdered Edwy, the brother of Edmund, who, by re- 


ſiding in the country, and treating the ruſtics with great 
kindneſs and affability, had acquired ſuch popularity a- 
mong them that he was called ceorles-cyng, or king of the 


5 huſbandmen. He cauſed Edward and Edmund, the infant 
ſons of the late king, to be conveyed into Sweden, with a 
private intimation to the ſovereign that their death Would 
be agreeable to him: but the Swede was not ſo inhuman as 
19 9 80 the blood of two princes, whoſe only offence conſiſted 
in their right to the Engliſh crown, and therefore ſent them 
to Solomon king of Hungary, whom he requeſted to take 


proper care of their maintenance and education. With 


reſpect to Edward and Alfred, the ſons of Ethelred by the 

Norman Emma, Canute was apprehenſive of the attempts 
of their uncle Richard to diſpoſſeſs him, in their favor, of 
the dominions'of Edmund Ironfide. To filence the cla- 


mors of the duke, who had remonſtrated with him on 


his injuſtice to thoſe princes, he offered to eſpouſe Em- 


ma, 


C 
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ma, and promiſed to bequeath the crown of England to a 
dhe eventual offspring of ſuch marriage. Richard and his 


ſiſter acquieſced in theſe propoſals; and Canute's fears 


of a Norman invaſion were removed by the appearance 
of the fair widow at his court, to whom EN was immedi- 
ately married 55, 


1 


A. D. 


* 


The king's jealouſy of the Engliſh princes en now . 


allayed, he proceeded to take meaſures for the puniſh- 


ment of thoſe noblemen who had been diſloyal to their 
\ former ſovereign, and the removal of ſuch as ſeemed dan- 


gerous by their power and influence. Being reproached 


by Edric with having neglected to reward him according 


to his merits, and treat him- with that ſuperior confidence 
which he deſerved; he ordered that monſter of turpitude 


to be inſtantly put to death, as the betrayer and murderer 
of Edmund 56, This was an act of juſtice which even 
the humane could not regard as cruel, and which every 


reaſonable perſon could not but applaud. He alſo puniſh» 


ed with death the ſuppoſed accomplices of Edric in the 


aſſaſſination of Edmund. He baniſhed ſome of the Engliſh 
nobility, and deprived others of their lives, either becauſe. - 


he was diffident of their fidelity, or was alarmed at their 


lowers, as a recompence for their zeal in his ſeryice 5”; 


power. He ſeiſed the eſtates of many of the diſaffeted 
Engliſh, and conferred them on his principal Daniſh fol- 


After theſe diſtributions of reward and puniſhment, he 


endeavoured to render his government popular among 


his new ſubjects, by confirming the laws of the Saxon 


kings in a great council aſſembled at Oxford. He further 


gratiſied them by ſending back to Denmark the greater 
part of his fleet and army; though, before their return, 


he exacted for their payment the ſum of 11,000/. from 
the city of London, and 74900. from the reſt of * 


55. Chron. Sax. p. I51.-]. Walling. chron 28h Dunelm. 


0. Gul. Malmſb. lib. ii. cap. 1.—Hen. Hunt, lb. th cv” 
5 * Flik. Round, ak 87. | 
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kingdom. In the adminiſtration of juſtice, he ' avoided 
all diſtinction between Danes and Engliſh z and made i it 


. his particular aim to ſuppreſs all- remains of that national 


animoſity which had prevented the Anglo-Daniſh tribes 
from being Completely eee with the Saxon inha« 


| bitants 58, 


AD... 


When he 3 himſelf firmly ſeated on the Engliſh 
throne, he repaired to Denmark, which was then haraſſed 


by the Swedes and Norwegians, He made a ſucceſsful 


A. P. 


1021, 


campaign againſt the enemy 59, and returned to England in 
the following year, where he employed himſelf in promot- 
ing the ſecurity and welfare of the kingdom, and! repairing 


the miſchiefs inſeparable from a long courſe of fierce hoſj- 


tilities. Soon after his return, he thought proper to annul 
that exorbitant power which he had granted to Eiric and 
Turkill, the governors of Northumberland and Eaft- 
Anglia. He expelled both theſe noblemen from Eng- 
land 60, and ſuffered no perſon, throughout the realm, to 
poſſeſs " a degree of authority as might enable him to 
oppoſe the royal commands with any hopes of ſucceſs. 
Though Canute, by adding England to his hereditary 


Kingdom, had rendered himſelf a very powerful monarch, 
his ambition was not fatisfied. He ſtill wiſhed for an in- 


_ creaſe of dominion ; ; and finding that Olave king of Nor- 


58, Hoved, p. 250 . Sax.--Matth. Weſtm. * 


= 3 59. Earl Godwin, who afterwards became ſo eminent and powerful, 


accompanied Canute on this occaſion, and greatly contributed to the ſuc- 


eeſs of the wa Being intruſted with the command of a body of Eng- 


liſh troops, who were ftationed near the hoſtile camp, he ſurpriſed the 
enemy by a noQurnal attack, and having forced their entrenchments, put 


them to a tetal rout. Though he had tranſgreſſed the rules of martial 
diſcipline, by engaging without the orders of his commander in chief, his 
courage and good fortune ſo pleaſed Canute, (who, not ſeeing the Eng- 


liſh in the morning, ſuſpected they had been guilty of deſertion) that he 
rewarded Godwin with particular marks of favor, and gave him in mar- 


riage the ſiſter of his brother-in-law Ulf. Henry of Huntingdon, Br ompton, 
Adam of Bremen. ; 
69. Gul. Malmſb. lib. ii. cap. IF, 


— 
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way had contracted the odium of his turbulent ſubjects by 


his endeavours to check their piratical practices, and had 
fallen into contempt among them for his unwarlike ſpirit, 


he fomented their diſaffection by corrupting the principal 


1021. 


nobles; and, by opening his Engliſh purſe, ſecured a ſtrong 


party of Norwegians in his intereſts. But, before his 
ſcheme was ripe for execution, the Swedes renewed the 
war with Denmark, and compelled him to make another 


voyage to that country, whence he returned to England 


with loſs and diſcomfiture r. His ſubſequent ſucceſs in 


Norway, however, compenſated for this misfortune ; for, 


failing to The north ſea with a fleet of fifty veſſels, he was 


A. D. 
roz5. 


enabled to expel Olave from his throne, and to take poſ- A. D. 


ſeſſon of the Norwegian realm, which he preſerved againſt 
all the efforts of the partiſans of the exiled prince, who 


loſt his life in attempting to recover it 62, 


The fortunate ſovereign of three kingdoms now 8 
ed to his Engliſh dominiens, and renewed his encourage- 


ment of thoſe . arts which render a nation flouriſhing and 


happy. He was a zealous patron of commerce and manufac- 
tures ; he promoted the intereſts of religion and learning ; 


he diſpenſed the moſt impartial juſtice to his people; and 


endeavoured to atone for his former harbarities by the 
equity, moderation, and humanity, of his government. In 
the midſt of theſe patriotic exertions, he was alarmed by 
the intelligence of a projected invaſion from Normandy, 
in favor of Ethelred's ſons Edward and Alfred, whom 


Robert, the ſecond ſovereign of that duchy after Emma's 


1028. 


A. D. 
1029. 


brother, was deſirous of placing on the throne of Eng- 


land. This prince had prepared a ſtrong fleet for aſſerting 
the right of his couſins; but his ſhips were ſo damaged 


by a ſtorm, that they were obliged to return into port. 


Robert not being deterred from his deſign by this acci- 
dent, Canute reſolved to amuſe him by negotiation, and ö 
made an offer of Weſſex to the two princes. This propo- 


| 61. Hen, Hunt, lib. vi. cap. 23. - 62. Hoved. p. 250, 2561. 
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_ fal delayed the invaſion till the following year, when "Pp 
bert, influenced by motives of ſuperſtition, and compunc- 


tion for his connivance at the murder of his brother and 


predeceſſor, duke Richard III. made a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
- falem, and dying in Bithynia on his return, delivered Ca 
nute from his anxiety 3. 8 | 
The more effectually to make his peace with Haven 
"for the blood he had ſhed, and the injuſtice he had com- 


mitted, Canute undertook a journey to Rome, where. he. 


A.D. 
2033. 


"AP. 


received abſolution from his holineſs, beſtowed valuable 
_ preſents on the pontiff and the- principal churches, con- 
firmed the grant of the tax called St. Peter's pence 64, 
| procured a reduction of the price paid at Rome by the 
- Engliſh archbiſhops for their palls, and obtained new pri- 

vileges for the Engliſh college i in that city. Meeting there 
with the emperor Conrad II. and Rodolph king of Arles, 
he prevailed on them to remit the tolls and impoſitions 
exacted from his ſubjects, whether merchants or pilgrims, 
in paſſing through their dominions to the e metro- 


polis 65. 


On his return from 15 he TIO) an army to PR 
the payment of Dane-geld from Duncan, who, as heir to 
the crown of Scotland, poſſeſſed the Cumbrian principa- 

lity. For this territory he had refuſed to do homage to 


Canute, alleging that he was not king of England de jure. 
But the appearance of that monarch ſoon compelled Dun- 
ean to make the deſired ſubmiſſions 66, though it does not 


$9506 that he paid any part of the pecuniary demand. 
Of the remainder of Canute's reign, we read no other 
h that merit our notice. He died in peace at 
' Shafteſbury, after having bequeathed the crown of Eng- 
land to his ſecond ſon b that of 3 to his eld- 


. Gul. Gemeticenif. lib. vi Gul. Malmſb. wi 
64. See the Hiſtory of Mercia in this volume, p. 278. | 
65. Canuti Epiſt. apud Gul. Malmſb, lib, ii.--Hoved. P- 251. 


65, Fordani Scotichron. id, iv.--Buchan, lib. vii. 
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7 eſt ſon Sweyn, and that of Denmark to Hardicanute 69» KA. D. 
who was his only ſon by Emma, and who, though his fa- 1035. 
ther had engaged, by the nuptial contract, to ſecure his 
' ſucceſſion to the Engliſh throne, was perhaps deemed by 
him too young and inexperienced. to rule a nation lately 
ſubjected to a foreign yore 68. | 


? From his abilities as a warrior Ind; A Rateſinan, Canute _ 

| derived the epither of Great, He may, in ſome reſpects, — 
55 500 be compared with Auguſtus Cæſar. Like that prince, he 

EZ was cruel and vindictive while he was occupied in the ac: _ 
: quiſition of ſovereignty ; ; and, like him, ne ſeemed to have ; 
5 changed his nature after he had attained the ams of his 

: ambition. The ferocity of a conqueror gave way to the 

3 benevolence of an amiable monarch ; and the odium of 


: _ devaſtation and murder was ſunk i in the lenity ofa pers | 
g lar adminiſtration = . ä : 
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was married to the emperor Henry III. but afterwards forſook his bed in 
reſentment for his unjuſt ſuſpicions of her Een and died in the ſeclu- | 
e ſion of a nunnery. Brompton. 

69. The following anecdote of this great prince is not unworthy « of — 
recital. Some of his paraſitical courtiers extolling his power in the moſt 
extravagant terms, as equal to the control of nature itſelf, he commanded 
a chair to be placed on the beach at Southampton (where he then reſide 

. ed), and having ſeated himſelf in it when the tide was advancing towards 
the ſhore, he made an authoritative addreſs to the ſea, giving it a ſtrict 
injunRion not to approach that part of the ſtrand which was dignified by 
his preſence. He remained in this ſituation till the waves rudely daſhed 
on his perſon ; then riſing, he turned to the {ycophants, and ſaid, © Let 
this truth be impreſſed on all, that the power of a king is extremely 
« frail and inefficient, and that no being i is truly worthy of that title but 
© the great Author of nature, who by his nod rules the heavens, and di- 15 
rects the operations of the whole ter raqueous globe. From this time, 3 
it is ſaid, he never wore bis crown, thargmphs a of terreſtrial digs 
. 1 Y gc. | 7 | „ be” * 
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+ ſoon as the deceaſe of Cle and his teſtamentary 


oldies, were known, an aſſembly of the Anglo-Daniſh 
| thanes, reinforced by ſome of the Engliſh nobles, and the 
mercantile thanes of London, took place at Oxford; and 
the reſult of this meeting was the election of Harold to 


the ſovereignty of England. This prince, by ſeiſing his fa- 
ther's treaſures at Wincheſter, had been enabled to 


: ſtrengthen his intereſt, but not in ſo powerful a degree as 


to ſecure the concurrence of the majority of the Engliſh, 
who declared in favor of Hardicanute, as deſtined to the 
ſucceſſion by the articles of his mother's marriage with 


Canute, which z ſubſequent deviſe ought not to invalidate, 


Earl Godwin, whoſe influence was very conſiderable, ſup- 


ported the pretenſions of the latter ; and both parties be- 


8 ing inflamed with mutual animoſity, the conteſt might 


have proceeded to open violence, had not the leaders at 
length conſented to a compromiſe, by which it was deter- 
mined that Harold ſhould reign over all the provinces to 


the north of the Thames, and Hardicanute over the ſouth- 


ern territories; that Emma, in her ſon's name, ſhould 


govern his portion till his return from Denmark ; and 


5 that Godwin ſhould act as her prime miniſter, and as com- 


mander of the army in Hardicanute s diviſion 70. 
The duchy of Normandy being now in the hands of a 
minor (William, ſon of duke Robert), great diſorders 


aroſe among the nobility ; ; inſomuch that Edward and Al- 


fred, the ſons of Ethelred, found their reſidence in that 
Tountry inconvenient and hazardous. They therefore took 


the opportunity of coming oyer to England, at a time 


70. Chron. Sax. p. 156 Db. 
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| when their motner lived in regal ſtate at Wincheſter 71. 
The arrival of two princes to whom the Engliſh were 


greatly attached on account of their deſcent from' the An- 
glo- Saxon kings, gave a ſtrong alarm to Harold, who felt 


himſelf inſecure on his throne while they were preſent, and 
ready to take advantage of the current of popular loyalty. 


Having gained over Godwin to his intereſt, he invited 
the two princes to his court with hypocritical expreſſions 
of friendſhip a1:d regard; and Alfred, the more enterpriſ- 


ing of the two, accepted the invitation. Godwin, with a 


numerous party of armed followers, intercepted the prince 
and his Norman retinue, conſiſting of about 700 perſons, 


put the greater part of theſe foreigners to death, and having 


deprived the unfortunate Alfred of his fake: impriſoned 
him in the monaſtery of Ely, where he ſoon fell a victim 


to the inhumanity of his treatment 72. Though this anec- 


dote is diſcredited by ſome hiſtorians, it is ſo confidently 


aſſerted by others, as a matter of notoriety, that, as it is 
not incompatible with the unprincipled characters of Ha- 


rold and Godwin, there ſeems to be inſufficient reaſon to 


doubt the ſubſtance of it, though the narrators may have 


_ exaggerated the number of the Normans who were ſlain, 
and the horrid tortures practiſed on the occaſion. 

Emma, ſhocked at the fate of her ſon, and apprehenſive 

of the blood-thirſty violence of Harold and his infamous 
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aſſociate, fled without delay into Flanders, while prince 


Edward returned to Normandy. Harold, taking advantage 
of the departure of Emma, and the abſence of her ſon 


Hardicanute, who ſtill loitered in Denmark, procured the 


ſuffrages of the nobility and people in the territories aſ- 
figned to that nen; and thus became ſovereign of all 


IF The author of Sold 3 affirms, that Harold procured a let- 
ter to be forged in the name of Emma, inviting theſe princes to pay her 
a viſit ; but that only ane of them (Alfred) came over. 


72. Flor. Vigorn. ad ann. 1036. sim Dunelm. col, r79.—Higd. poly 


eee, — Hen. Hunt, lib. vi, . 
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WS. England. From this time nothing is recorded of him but 
the impoſition of a tax for the ſupport of a fleet of ſixteen 
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ſhips, deſtined for the protection of the coaſts. He died 
after a ſhort reign, unlamented by his ſubjects, as his cha- 
. rater was that of a brutal and unenlightened monarch, 
His epithet of 3 8 9 was derived from his uncommon 


ne of foot. 


* 


HARDICANUTE 


or Canvre the HanrDY. 


| BE 5 the 20 of Harold, Hardicanute had failed : 


from his Daniſh kingdom wich a well-manned fleet of 

ſixty veſſels, with which, in all probability, he intended to 
* made an attempt on the ſouthern counties of Eng- 
land, as belonging to him by the late convention. He firſt 


paid a viſit to his mother, whoſe reſidence was at Bruges; 


and here he received a deputation from the ſtates of Eng- 
land, requeſting him to aſſume the reins of government, 
in the room of his deceaſed brother-in-law 73. He readi- 
ly accepted the offer of the Engliſh crown; and immedi- 
ately croſſing the channel, was welcomed with the gene, 


ral joy of the nation. He had no ſooner aſcended the 


throne, than he exhibited ſuch a ſpecimen of his. diſpoſi- 
tion as could not fail of diſguſting his new ſubjects. To 
evince his deteſtation of the conduct of Harold in having 


- violated the partition-treaty, and treated prince Alfred 


with ſuch unprovoked cruelty, he gave a ſingular commiſ- 
ſion to Alfric archbiſhop of York, earl Godwin, Styre 
the high- ſte ward, and other officers, to aſſiſt the common 
© executioner in diſinterring the body of the late king, cut⸗ 
ting off the head, and throwing the . into wy 


75. Hored. p. 251 Math Weſtm, 4 | 
Thames, 


. 


HAR DIC ANU T E. 
Thames, where it was ſoon after diſcovered by a fiſher- 


man, by whom it was delivered to the Daniſh inhabitants 
of London, and depoſited in their burying- -ground 74. | 


The next tranſaction of this prince” s government gave 
a more real diſguſt to the people, as it did not merely af- 


fect their feelings, but attacked their property. He ſaddled 
them with a heavy tax for the payment of his fleet. 24 


army which had attended him from Denmark, at a time 
when famine raged throughout the ki ngdom. This impoſt 
gave riſe to animated complaints; and the public indig- 


nation was kindled to fuch a height at Worceſter, by the 
inſolence of the collectors, and the oppreſſive nature of the 


tax itſelf, that two of the king's officets were ſlain by the 


tumultuous fury of the citizens. Hardicariute, barbarouſ- 


ly vindictive, ifſued orders to Godwin and other noble- 


men to march with an army to that city, plunder and de- 
| ſtroy the inhabitants, ſet fire to the buildings, and ravage 
the circumjacent country. Theſe commands were put in 


execution, except that part which related to the maſſacre 


of the people, a very ſmall number of whom ſuffered 


death, the reſt of the citizens having fortified themſelves 
in an ifland of the Severn, whence they were permitted, 
on the interceſſion of the nobles with the king, to return 
in ſafety 75. 

Hardicanute, notwithſtanding the tincture of r 


which he poſſeſſed, did not ſuffer it to appear in his treat- 


ment of his brother-in-law Edward, at whoſe prior right 
to the crown he felt no jealouſy or alarm, He profeſſed a 
great regard for this prince, whom he entertained at his 
court, and ſeemed determined to proſecute the murderers 
of his brother Alfred, The archbiſhop of York baving ac- 
cuſed ear] Godwin, and Livingus biſhop of Worceſter, 
of being concerned in that ſcene of barbarity, the king 
deprived Livingus of his ſee, and would have puniſhed 


Godwin for his conduct i in that e bulineſs, had 


74. 4 nn. 75. Hoved. P. 251, 252. 
not 
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not the earl ſecured his pardon by corruption. Perceiving 
the king s taſte for magnificence, he preſented him with 


a ſplendid galley, curiouſly. wrought and completely equip. 


ped, the crew conſiſting of eighty men, each of whom had 


_ two: golden bracelets, a gilt helmet, corſlet, ſhield, and 


other martial accoutrements equally brilliant 76. Har. 
dicanute was appeaſed by this coſtly preſent, and ſuffered T 
the donor to eſcape juſtice, on his ſwearing that he had no 


concern in the death of Alfred, and that, in putting out . 


that prince's eyes, and confining him i in a monaſtery, he 


had only executed the expreſs orders of Harold. The 
ſame rapacious ſpirit which dictated the acceptance of 
Godwin's preſent, as a commutation for the legal puniſh- 


ment ofa crime, induced Hardicanute to reſtore Livingus 


to his biſhopric, in conſideration of a peouniary compli. f 
ment * 

This monarch died ſuddenly at 1 at the N | 
feaſt of one of his Daniſh courtiers, in the midſt of jollity 


and intemperance, to which he had always been addict- 


ed 78. He appears to have been frank and open in his diſ- 


| poſition: his court was the abode of liberality and magni- 


ficence : he was an affectionate ſon, and an hoſpitable 


- maſter. On the other hand, he was unreaſonably ſevere 


in his government, arbitrary, rapacious, and revengeful. _ 


ed Tas CONFESSOR. 
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Tux two laſt kings had teſtified ſuch a te for 


8 the Danes, and had given ſuch encouragement to the 


pride and infolence of thoſe barbarians, that the ancient 
animelſties between them and the Engliſh, which the policy 


of Canutethe Great had nearly ſuppreſſed, had revived under 


the adminiftration of his two ſons. Hence aroſe an univerſal 


i Sim. Done fon: rana Nut Malmſb. lib, ii. cap. 12. 
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deſire of ſhaking off a yoke ſo tyrannous, and fo repulſive A. D. 
even to the feeble remains of Anglo-Saxon ſpirit. The SY 8 


preſence of Edward, the only ſurviving ſon of Ethdred, 7 
ſtimulated the hopes of the Engliſh, who were anxious to 
raiſe him to the throne of his progenitors. Edward, the 


ſon of Edmund Ironſide, had indeed a preferable claim to 


the crown ; but his long exile i in Hungary, where he lad 


eſpouſed the ſiſter-in-law of his protector Solomon, threw | 


' a damp on his pretenſions, and reconciled his countrymen 
to the excluſion of a prince who was too remotely ſituat 
ed, and too little known, to command their rere or 
intereſt their affections. 4 
The ſon of Ethelred was agitated with various emo 


tions on the death of Hardicanute. Though deſtitute of 
not ſo void of ambition 
as to be uninfluenced by the attractions of a crown which 


adtivity and enterpriſe, he w 


ſeemed to be within his reach : but the dangers attending 


the poſſeſſion of a royalty which the Danes would natu- 


rally be deſirous of preſerving in the perſons of their 
| own princes, rouſed his fears, and ſtrengthened his attach- 


ment to the tranquillity of private life. After long he wo 
tation, he complied with the advice of his friends ; and, 


though he had conceived an averſion to earl Godwin, 
for his cruelty to his brother Alfred, which he never 
cordially forgave, condeſcended to ſolicit the protection 
of that nobleman, who was known to be the moſt power 
ful ſubje& in the kingdom. In an interview with God- 


vin, he at firſt pretended to wiſh only for a ſafe return 
into Normandy ; but, when the earl promiſed that he 


would ſecure the crown to him, he conſented to remain 


in England, and accept the offer of ſovereignty. He did 


not, however, obtain the aſſurances of Godwin's ſupport, 
till he had engaged to eſpouſe his daughter Edgitha, and 
maintain the earl and his ſons i in their honors and poſſeſ- 
hons 79. 8 


75 8 lib, 5. * 5 
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1 Godwin, and the affection of the Engliſh to the Anglo- 


Saxon royal family, procured the appointment of Edward 
to tle monarchy, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition that 


coud be made by the Danes, who were aſtoniſhed and 


corfounded at the ſpirited and derifive unanimity of the 


" Ergliſh, in recovering their throne from Daniſh uſurpa- 


tien, The people were ſo rejaiced at this triumph over 
tele inſulting conquerors, that. occaſional acts of outrage 
roſe from the ebullition of their joy, and many of the 


indi &nation z and revenge af the Englith 80. 


3 Edward commenced his reign with a 4 50 of the 


grants « of the Anglo-Dawiſh kings, by which the property 
ol the crown had been greatly diminiſhed 81. This mea- 


ure chiefly affected the Daniſh nobles, who, had been 


. profuſely rewarded for their ſervices ; and as it was poli- 
9 requiſite, the expediency of it counterbalanced it's 


I nj juſtice. The hand of power next fell on 


the king” s mother Emma, who had accumulated great 
riches by the bounty of her two royal huſbands, and of her 


20. jc aſſerts, that the conſequence of this revolution was the 


_ expulſion of all the Danes from England; and ſome of the Daniſh writers 


relate, that a repetition of the maſſacre in Ethelred's reign took place 


. after the deceaſe of Hardicanute. But the improbability of the circum- 
| Nance; and the ſilence of the moſt reſpectable Engliſh hiſtorians of thoſe. - 


times, juſtify us in rejecting not only the account given by Brompton, an 


| thipkingdomn, are generally erroneous and imperfect. 


For ſeveral centuries ſubſequent to this period, the Engliſh were beg 


tomed to commemorate, by an annual feſtival, a revolution which gave 


: them the moſt ſenſible pleaſure, and which ſo depreſſed the Daniſh inhabi- 
tants, that, from the acceſſion of the Confeſſor, we read no more of thoſe. 


5 infults and oppreſſions with which they had before treated the Engliſh, 
and may therefore conclude that the diſtinctions between the latter and 


N the Anglo - Danes gradually died away, and were completely loſt wie th the 


reduction of the whole kingdom by the Norman arms, | | 
36- Ll. Luv. Conſeſſ. cap. 16. 7 
TE 0 | ſon 


Danes were obliged, by the popular reſentment, to quit. 
the &it ingdom, while ſome gf them loſt their lives by the 


author of little credit, but that of the Daniſh hiſtoriographers, 1 
narratives of the events in which their countrymen were concerned i in 
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| fon Ran Edward had little affection for that prin- . 
ceſs, and was particularly offended at her marriage with 1042. 


' Canute, and at her endeavouring to prevent, by the terms 
of the nuptial contract, the ſucceſſion of her children by 
Ethelred. He pretended that ſhe had treated him with i in- 
difference and neglect; and, alleging that her valuable 

property was neceſfary for the uſes of the ſtate, he re- 

paired in perſon to Wincheſter, ſeiſed all her treaſures and 
eſtates, and confined her in a nunnery; where fhe paſſed 
her remaining years 1n poverty and retirement, receiving 
from her own ſon a much ſmaller penſion for her main 
tenance than ſhe had enjoyed in her exile from Baldwin 


earl of Flanders, on whom ſhe had no claim of conſan- 


guinity or affection, and to whom ſhe could make no 


other appeal than that of an unfortunate, fugitive 82, 


_ Sweyn, the eldeſt ſon of Canute, had; on the deceaſe of 


Hardicanute, added the crown. of Denmark to that of 


Norway; and it was expected by the Engliſh that he 


would aſſert his claim to the Tovereignty of their king⸗ 


dom. But that prince did not make any attempt on Eng= 


land, which, however, was threatened with an invaſion 


from Magaus, who had found means to diſpoſſeſs Sweyn 
of the dominion of Norway. On this alarm, Edward 


| equipped a ſtrong fleet; but the continuance of the war 


between Magnus and Sweyn prevented any expedition to 
this country from the north of Europe; and during Ed- 
ward's whole reign, the peace of England was not diſ- 


turbed by any hoſtile deſcents from it it's die enemies, ex- 


85 Sim. Dunelm. = 182.—Whart 5 . 501. i. 1 Brotitpws: and 
Knighton inform us of an accuſation brought againſt Emma by Robert 
the Norman, who charged her not only with incontinence, but with hav- 
ing conſented. to her ſon Alfred's murder; ; and they conclude this anec» 
dote with an account of her vindication of her calumniated character bx 


| undergoing the ordeal of fire ; that is, by walking blindfold and bare-. 


footed over nine red-hot ploughſhares, placed at ſmall diſtances from each_ 
other; which ſhe is ſaid to have performed without receiving the leaſt 
injury, But the whole of this Rory i is juſtly hat: by modern critics. 
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cept tranſient irruptions of Daniſh pirates into ſome of 
the maritime counties. 


8 z 
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The principal commotions chat 9 . tran- 


8 quillity of this prince's government, were kindled by the 


ambition and turbulence of Godwin and his family, who 


enjoyed ſuch a degree of power as rendered them formida- 
ble to the crown. The father was duke or earl (titles 
which were then nearly ſynonymous) of Kent, Suſſex, 


and all the counties along the ſouthern coaſt. His eldeſt 


ſon, whoſe name was Sweyn, had equal power in the ſhires 


of Hereford, Oxford, Berks, Somerſet, and Gloceſter; ; While 
Harold, the ſecond ſon, was earl of Eſſex and Eaſt-Ang⸗ 


lia 83. Sweyn gave an early inſtance of miſconduct. Being 


captivated with the charms of the abbeſs of Leominſter, he : 
| ſeduced her to incontinence; which ſo enraged the king, 
that he compelled the delinquent to quit his dominions, 


though he offered to marry the lady whom he had de- 


bauched. Sweyn, thus exiled, retired to Denmark; and 


there he equipped eight veſſels, with which he piratically 
infeſted the coaſts of his native country. Edward was at 


length prevailed on to pardon this turbulent youth, and 
reſtore him to his honors, notwithſtanding an additional 
, crime which he had committed while he kept the ſea with 
his ſquadron; for he had even murdered his kinſman ear] 
. Beorn, who had gone on board of one of his ſhips, to treat 
with him on the terms of his reconciliation with the 


king —_— 
Buy a long reſidence in ; Normandy Edward had con- 


tracted an attachment to the manners of that country, and 


had formed a friendly connexion with many of che na- 


tives. This circumſtance produced a frequent reſort of 
| Normans to his court; and the favors which theſe fo. ' 
reigners received from the king were ſo numerous, as to 
give great diſguſt to the Engliſh. Godwin, jealous of the 
confidence repoſed Fan in bis Norman n 


23. Hoved. P. 253. . | 2. Chron. Sax. — Sim. Ds, 
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at ſuch glaring partiality. The king's chief favorite was 
Robert, who, from the humble ſtation of a monk of Jus 


mieges, was promoted firſt to the ſee of London, and af- 


terwards to that of Canterbury. His affe&ion for this | 
. prelate excited the indignation of the haughty Godwin, - 


who endeavoured, to procure his removal from court; 
while, on the other hand, Robert and his countrymen 


took every opportunity of alarming the king's fears with 


reſpect to the dangerous power of Godwin and his ſons, 


and of ſuggeſting ſuch meaſures as might baffle their 


{chemes for the depreſſion of the royal authority, 


In the midſt of theſe animoſities, an incident occurred | 
which inflamed the paſſions of both parties to a critical 
| height, Euſtace earl of Boulogne, who had eſpouſed 
Goda, the ſiſter of Edward, was returning from a. viſit . 


which he had paid to his brother-in-law, when a fracas 


happened on the ſubject of lodgings between his retinue 


1 45 
„ the diſpleaſure which the people had conceived A. D. 


100g. 


and the inhabitants of Dover, in which the former ſem 


to have been the aggreſſors. The conteſt proved fatal to 
nineteen of the Engliſh, and twenty-one of the attendants 


of Euftace ; and the earl himſelf was reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of making a very precipitate retreat. He returned 


to Gloceſter, where the king was then reſident; and 


complained in warm terms of the inſolent and injurious 


treatment which he had received from Edward's ſubjec 
The king commanded Godwin, i in whoſe government "thy 
| fray aroſe, to levy an army for the exemplary chaſtiſement 
of the licentious townſmen. But that nobleman, having | 


now an opportunity of ſtrengthening } his influence among 
the people, by ſupporting their cauſe againſt the en- 


croachments of foreigners, replied, that it was unjuſt and 


inconſiſtent with the laws of England to puniſh any per- 
ſons before they had been heard in their own defence; 


and that the king would better conſult his own intereſts 
as wels as * by a a regular trial of the delinquents in 
„ 8 8 2 , court 
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2 court of judicature 85, Edward was greatly offended at 
Godwin's refuſal of obedience; and his Norman courtiers 
eagerly encouraged his reſenemment. | 

= odwin, on pretenee of repreſſing the wiesen of f the 


Wellh, who had plundered the county of Hereford, af. 


ſembled a conſiderable army in the provinces that were 
q ſubject to his juriſdiction; ; and his ſons, Sweyn and Ha- 

rold, joined him with a ſtrong reinforcement 86. The 
Welſh, in the mean time, ſent deputies to Edward, aſ- 


ſuring him that they had only taken arms to reſcue their 


- frontiers from the attacks of Sweyn, by wtiom they had 


been wantonly provoked, and inſinuating that Godwin 


and his ſons had formed ſiniſter deſigns againft his peace. 
A great council having been ſummoned to meet at Glo- 


_ _ cefter, Siward earl of Northumberland, Leofric duke of 


Mercia, and moſt of the Engliſh nobility, attended the 
king, who, ſuſpecting the intentions of Godwin, reſolved 


to ſupport himſelf againſt the attempts of ſedition by raiſ- 


ing a numerous military force. He ordered Siward and 


5; Leofric, who, next to Godwin, were the moſt powerful 


nobles in the kingdom, and who had conſtantly treated 


their ſovereign with reſpect and ſubmiſſion, to ſend to their 


. | reſpeQive governments for all the troops that could be 


. furniſhed; and theſe orders being ſpeedily complicd with, 
a ſtrong army appeared at Gloceſter, ready to act with 


vigor againſt all the enemies of the king 87. 
Before the Mercian and Northumbrian troops bad 1 
reached their place of rendezvous, Godwin is faid to 


o. have ſent a requiſition to Edward, importing, that he 
ſhould furrender earl Euſtace and his attendants into the 
hands of juſtice, : and remove the Normans and other fo- 


reigners from all plafgs of truſt and power, on pain of 


immediate denunciation of war. The king delayed the 
1 anſwer to this 8 demand, till the arrival of the ex- 


17 Gul. Malmſb. lib. ii. cap. 13. 86. Sim. Dunelen, cal. 124. 
logs . P- 253- PLL =o . 
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. Neſted forces; and he then gave a peremptory negative. 4 PD. 

; 12 inteſtine war ſeemed now on the point of breaking reg. 
| out ; for Edward was eager to take VENgeance on a no- 

5 bleman whom he both feared and hated, and his ſoldiers 

. expreſſed the greateſt alacrity in his cauſe. Godwin find- 

* ing the king ſo reſolute, and ſo well ſupported, gave di- 

5 rections to his vaſſals not to act offenſively againſt the 

> royaliſts 88, but, in caſe of an attack, to defend themſelves: 


a with ſpirit. At this criſis, Leofric ſtood forward as a me- 
r diator; and, after a ſhort negotiation, it was agreed that 
l an aſſembly of the ſtates ſhould be convoked at London, 
7 at which Godwin and his ſons ſhould appear unarmed, 

| each accompanied by only twelve:perſons. Edward now. 


4 repaired to the metropolis, his army being ſtrengthened 

f in its march by further acceſſions; while that of his rival 

2 ſuſtained a gradual - diminution. The council aſſembled on . 

J the appointed day, Godwin and his warlike followers be- 

. ing then in Southwark. He and his ſons refuſing to make En 

d their appearance at the meeting, unleſs hoſtages were 

l given for their perſonal ſecurity, the ſtates, in their ab- 

d ſence, took cogniſance of their conduct, and unanimouſ- + + 

ir ly paſſed ſentence of baniſhment on the earl and five of 

e his ſons. Godwin, with Sweyn, Toſti, and Girth, retired 5 

1, 1 to the court of Flanders, Toſti having eſpouſed the daugh- 

th wirr of earl Baldwin; and Harold and Leofwin took refuge 85 

in Ireland. The governments enjoyed by this great fami- 

d ly were conferred on other noblemen; their eſtates were | 
0 confiſcated; and the innocent and accompliſhed Edgitha, * 
e whom the king had married according to his engagement. 
bw] was not ſuffered to eſcape the ruin of her father and bro- , 

J- thers, being ſent to a monaſtery by her unfeeling conſort, 

of who had h . her of all her eee and pro- 

ae 2 88. 3 | | 

* 


28. Gul. Malmſb. li. it, 
| * Hen. Huntingd.—chron. Sax, sin. Dunelm. 
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During the calm which England enjoyed after this 
ſtorm, William duke of Normandy, the natural fon and 
ſucceſſor of Robert, whoſe pilgrimage and death we have 
already mentioned, came over to viſit king Edward, with 


whom he was connected by collateral conſanguinity, Wil. 


liam” s father being the grandſon of duke Richard I. by the ; 


male line, while Edward was deſcended from the ſame 


prince by the female fide, his mother Emma being the 


daughter of Richard, The king received his Norman vi- 


tant with the greateſt cordiality, made a ſhort- progreſs: 


with him through a part of his dominions, and teſtified his 
gratitude for the protection which he had received in Nor- 


mandy, by beftowing on the duke magnificent preſents. 


Whether William had already conceived the hopes of 


aſcending the Engliſh throne, or Edward had yet any 


thoughts of nominating him as his ſucceſſor, is uncertain; 


5 . 


but it is probable that no mention was made of the ſub- 
Jet at this interview 90. | 


The Engliſh exiles did not 5 remain inaftve, being 
determined to haraſs their native coaſts till they obtained 


their recall and re-eſtabliſhment, Godwin having procur- 


ed a ſquadron in Flanders by his influence and treaſures, 


put to ſea with hoſtile intentions; while Harold ſailed 


from Ireland with the fame views. Before they accom- 


7 pliſhed their junction, the king had ſent out a fleet, which, 
by the ſuperiority of it's force, proved a check on God- 
_ - win's operations, The royal navy, however, having pur- 


ſued the earl without ſucceſs, returned to London ; and 


5 thus furniſhed Godwin with an opportunity of joining 


Harold's ſquadron. The combined fleet of the exiles then 


cruiſed along the coaſts of Suſſex and Kent, entering all 
the ports, levying contributions, and augmenting the 


number of their men as well as their veſlels by the inte- 
| reſt which they ſtill retained among their countrymen. 


. Encourgged uy theſe reinforcements, they * up 


96. Ingulph $520 . 1 
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were ſtationed. Edward, though alarmed at the boldneſs 
of Godwin, and the greatneſs of his force, reſolved to 


455 
the Thames to London, where the king s fleet and army At 


1031. 


riſque a battle; but the difinclination of both armies to 


a civil war produced a treaty, which was concluded on 
the following terms: that Godwin and his family ſhould 
be reinſtated in their honors and property, on giving hoſ- 
tages for their future fidelity to their ſovereign: and that 
the king 8 foreign counſellors ſhould be baniſhed 91. 

Edward was extremely unwilling to agree to theſe con- 
ditions; but he at length yielded to the perſuaſions of his 
nobility. A wittena-gemot being aſſembled to ratify this 
convention, Godwin. is faid to have' been formally i im- 
peached of the murder of prince Alfred, and to have re- 


ceived the king's pardon for his concern in that dark 


tranſaction 92. f 

The deceaſe of Godwin ſoon flawed his reſtoration. 
As he was ſitting at table with Edward, to whom he was 
ſteward of the houſehold, he was ſeiſed with a ſudden fit, 
and fell from his ſeat without appearance of life ; and be- 


ing carried into another apartment, he languiſhed for ſe- 


veral days, and then reſigned his breath 93, This aſpiring 


and formidable ſubject was ſucceeded in his governments 
and offices by Harold, now his eldeſt ſurviving fon ; for 


- Sweyn, ſoonafter his late exile, had undertakenapilgrimage 
to Jeruſalem to expiate the murder of Beorn, and had been 
lain by the Saracens in his return to Europe: Harold inhe- 
rited all the ambition of his father; and his merit, abilities, 
and accompliſhments, were ſuperior to thoſe of Godwiti 
Poſſeſſed of all the power which that nobleman had enjoyed, 


he took the moſt prudent meaſures for increaſing it.” By 
the politeneſs and inſinuation of his manners, he ſoftened, 
the averſton which the Hog, had long entertained for his 


— 


A. D. 


1053. 


| 91. Chron. Sax. —Hoved. P. 254. — Thoſe foreigners who were not 


obnoxious to Godwin, were excepted from the e of the treaty. 
92. Brompt. Chron. 
180 Flor. Vigorn. ad ann. r053.—8im Duncha, - 
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A, P. family ; ; and, by the liberality and affability of his = OY : | 
8. ment, he acquired, in a high degree, the attachment of 


the people. But, though Edward found it expedient to 


permit the ſucceſſion of Harold to the honors and emolu- 
ments of his father, his jealouſy of the power of the young 


carl and his brothers induced him to ſtrengthen the influ. 
ence of a rival family, that of Leofric duke of Mercia, 


who, with earl Siward, had always formed a ftrong coun- 


terbalance to the influence of Godwin. With this view 
Ke promoted Algar, t the ſon of Leofric, to the goyernment 


of Eſſex and Eaſt-Anglia, which Harold had enjoyed dur. : 
5 ing his parent's life. | 


Theſe ſcenes of internal difcord were ſucceeded by a 


warlike expedition into Scotland. Macbeth, whoſe exploits 


are familiar to the readers of our drama, was at that time 
in poſſeſſion of the Scottiſh crown, which he had wreſted . 


from Duncan, who had loſt his life by the traitorous vio- 


| Jznce of this bold uſurper. Malcolm Canmore, the fon of - 
Duncan by a daughter of Siwardathe Northumbrian, had 
continued in the enjoyment of the Cumbrian principality, 
whence he repaired to the court of the Engliſh monarch, 


who honored him with a friendly reception, and at length 


conſented to furniſh him with an army for the r N 


AD. 


- of his paternal throne, Siward being intruſted with the 
48 | 
17054. 


command of this force, entered Scotland, and waged war 


againſt Macbeth ; and, after feveral engagements, a deci- 


five battle took place, i in which the uſurper was vanquiſ- 
ed and ſlain 94. The brave Siward did not long ſurvive 


Jess. this ſucceſsful action, by which he placed his grandſon on 


the throne of Scotland. His death proved an increaſe to 
the power of the Godwin family, as the government of 


' Northumberland was procured for Toſti by his brother 


Harold, who about the ſame time, by his intrigues at 


court, effected the baniſhment of Algar. This exile, in 
feſentment for the king's ſeverity towards him, equipped 


94. Forduni Scoti- chron lib, v.— Hoved. P. 254. 
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gotiation was ſoon after commenced, which terminated 


in a treaty of peace; and Algar, returning to court, re- 
5 gained the governments which he had loſt by his exile. 
He enjoyed them till the death of Leofric, whom he ſuc- 


ceeded in the dukedom of Mercia; 3 but the arts of his 
rival ſoon entailed upon him a ſecond baniſhment, from 


which, however, he was reſtored to his honors by the aid 


7 
2 abe in Ireland, and landing in Wales, was joined 

by Griffith, then the ſole ſovereign of that principality. 

Theſe” confederates invaded the county of Hereford, de- 
feated a: body of troops that ventured to oppoſe” them, 
plundered and burned the city, and committed ſome cruel- 
ties on the inhabitants: but Harold ſoon checked their 
triumph, by obliging them to retreat into Wales. A ne- 


A. D. 
1055. : 


05. 


of the prince of Nn co-operating with a Nomweginn ; 
fleet 95.. | 


Harold, who, on the ſucceſſion of Algar t to his father's 


dukedom, had again brought Effex and Eaſt-Anglia un- 
der his government, had found his power ſo ſtrengthened 
A by the death of Siward and Leofric, that he flattered him- | 
ſelf with the agreeable proſpect of obtaining the crown on 


the demiſe of the preſent poſſeſſor. The king, though en- | 
dued with little penetration, ſuſpected the views of this 


popular and ambitious nobleman, and perceived that the 
ſcope of all his meaſures pointed to the prize of royalty. 
Averſe to the idea of a ſucceſſor from the family of God- 
win, he occupied his mind with reflexions on the means 
of preventing ſuch an occurrence. He conſidered, that 
prince Edward, the ſon of Edmund Ironſide, was the 

_ rightful heir of the crown; and though he ſecretly wiſh- 


ed that the duke of Normandy, with whoſe merit he was 


perſonally acquainted, might'ſucceed him on the throne 


of England, he adopted the advice, of Aldred biſhop of 
- Worceſter, and invited Edward from Hungary, as a prince 
Whoſe * would countervail all the effort of Ha- : 


: rold. 


A. D. 
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rold. This invitation produced its immediate effect in the 
arrival of Edward, who appeared with his family at his 
uncle's court; but the remoter conſequence which the 
king expected from it was defeated by the death of his ne- 


phew, who expired within a month after his landing in 


England ; an event which greatly perplexed the Confef. 
for, who was juſtly apprehenſive that the unripe age and 
incapacity of Edgar Atheling, the-only ſon of the defunct 
prince, would render him an eaſy ſacrifice to the courage, 
the enterpriſe, the popularity, and connexions of Harald, 


He was therefore induced to reſume thoſe intentions in 


favor of the Norman duke, which he is ſaid to have be- 


fore communicated to him by the medium of Robert arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury 96, when that prelate had been ob- 

Liged to quit both his ſee and the kingdom by the ſtipu- 
lations of the treaty which reſtored earl Godwin to his 


. rank and poſſeſſions. 1 


Though the views of Harold had been checktd 5 the 


appearance of the true heir to the crown, they again un- 
folded themſelves on the death of that prince; and the 
deceaſe of duke Algar, his enterpriſing rival, contributed 
to brighten his proſpects. He reflected, however, that 
there was an obſtacle in his way which required a ſpeedy. 
removal. The hoſtages given by earl Godwin on his 
| accommodation with the king, were, Ulnoth his ſon, and 
| Hacun, his grandſon by Sweyn. Theſe pledges of the ti- 
delity of the Godwin family had been immediately ſent 
over to Normandy, where they ſtill remained in the cuſ- 
- tody of duke William. Harold, who probably ſuſpected 
that the ambition of chat prince might ſtimulate him to 


aim at the Engliſh ſucceſſion, by the influence which he 


. poſſeſſed over the mind of Edward, was anxious to pro- 


cure the releaſe of his brother and nephew from the hands 


| of a e z or, if he had no ſuſpicions of William's 


96. Gul. Gemet. ub. vii—Hiſt. tes Duts de Kermani, par wace.— 
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gen s on the Engliſh throne, he was apprehenſive & that A. m. 


the duke might detain theſe hoſtages as a ſecurity for - 
the ſubmiſſion of him and his brethren to the claim of 


Edgar Atheling, the relation of his friend the Confeſſor. 
He prevailed on the king to permit him to apply to the 
duke of Normandy for the return of the hoſtages 97; and, A. 5. 
on his arrival in that duchy, he was received with great 1062. 


politeneſs by it's ſovereign, who, being aware of the great 


power of Harold, was deſirous of ſecuring him in his in- 


tereſts, that his acceſſion to the throne of England might 
be: accompliſhed with the greater facility, He informed 
his gueſt, that king Edward had promiſed to appoint him 


his ſucceſſor; and intimated, that, if Harold would affure 
bim of his ſupport, he would inſtantly deliver up his ne- 


phew, and bring his brother Ulnoth to England when he 
| thoyld come over to take poſſeſſion of the throne ; and, 


in addition to theſe favors, would give the family of Ha- 0 


rold the moſt ſplendid proefs of his gratitude and libera- 
ty. Harold, being convinced, from the deciſive charac- | 


ter of William, that his own liberty would be in danger, 


93 


5 with regard to this point. Some affirm, but with little probability, that 


if he ſhould refuſe to gratify the demands of a prince who 
a him entirely in his power, reſolved to make a merit 
of neceſſity; ; and therefore profeſſed an implicit acquieſ- 
cence in the duke's wiſhes, confirming his declarations, at 
Willam- O expreſs deſire, with the ſolemnity of an oath. 
He was s then Ae wich a promiſe of the hand of the 


"2 Sim, 8 Chron 3 Hiſt nende differ 


Harold was ſent by the king i into Normandy for the purpoſe of notifying 


4 to the duke his appointment of him to the ſucceſſion Others fay, that 


his journey to Normandy was the effect of chance, a ſudden tempeſt hav- 
ing driven him, when he was taking an excurſion of pleaſure, to the coaſt 


of Ponthieu; and that, on finding the count of that province unwilling to 


ſet him at liberty without exacting a heavy ranſom, he contrived the 


means of informing the Norman duke of his ſituation, merely to 3 a 


compliance with the count! s avaricious demands, 


duke's 


1.460 
duke's daughter; and, accompanied by Hacun, returned * 
to England 98. 
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The oath-which William had banwiiered to Harold, ? 


. was regarded by that nobleman as an imperfect obligation, 
having been extorted from him by the impulſe of fear. 


| le therefore baniſhed it from his thoughts as foon as he 


had quitted the duke's territories ; and proſecuted his aims 


upon the throne with an ardor of exertion which increaf- 


ed in proportion to the difficulties that ſeemed to oppoſe 


it. He renewed his endeavours to acquire the favor and 


eſteem of the people; and the continual ravages commit- 


wen by the Welſh on the Engliſh frontiers gave him n 
opportunity of promoting his deſigns, by the extenſion of 
AD. 


his military fame. By a ſudden irruption into their prin- 
cipality, he ſtruck ſuch terror into the Welſh, that their 


| ſovereign Griffith was obliged to fly before him; and, on 


the retreat of that prince, Harold deſtroyed his navy by. 
fire. In conjunction with Toſti, he made another expedi- 
tion into Wales ; and while his fleet ſcoured the coaſts, 
his light-armed infantry purſued and ſlaughtered the ene 
my even in their mountainous receſſes, and his cavalry 
depopulated the more acceſſible parts of the country. The 
inhabitants, thus warmly attacked, were apprehenſive of 


the horrors of extirpation; and their ſpirit was ſo humbled 
by the ſucceſs of the invaders, that they were glad to pur- 
chaſe peace by ſubmiſſion, and by the delivery of hoſtages 


for the diſcontinuance of their inroads. To convince their 


| conquerors of their ſincerity, they flew the gallant Grif- 
__ fith, who, by his fondneſs for war and devaſtation, had 


drawn upon his countrymen the reſentment of the Engliſh, - 


* and ſent his head to Harold, who, with the conſent of his 
royal maſter, placed over them Blethyn and Rhywallon 
{uterine brothers to Griffith) as princes of North - Wales, 


5 and promoted Meredith to the principality of South- 


U * The three new princes 2 85 taken an oath of 
2 * Dunelm. col. 196. | 


dale 
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ever tribute had been before "impoſed on the Welſh na- 
tion, Harold returned in triumph to court 99, 


* o 
o 
I 


Ty: fealty to the Engliſh crown, and promiſed to pay what= 1 


1064. 


Another inſtance of his conduct was ſtill more pleaſing 


to the people. His brother Tofti had behaved in fo cruel, 


tyrannical, and oppreſſive a manner, in the adminiſtration 


of the Northumbrian province, that the inhabitants roſe 


in arms againſt him, flew 200 of his miniſters, ſervants, A. v. 


and guards, deſpoiled him of his treaſures, expelled him 
from his government, and ſubſtituted Morcar, the ſon of 


Algar, in his room. The king having commiſſioned Ha- 


rold to puniſh the authors of this ſedition, he advanced 
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with an army to execute the royal commands; but being 


met by Morcar, and an armed body of Northumbrians, 
who expreſſed a firm reſolution never to ſubmit to an ar- 


bitrary governor, and not to ſurrender their liberties but 


with their lives, he conſented, after hearing a detail of 


their grievances, to intercede for them with Edward, and 


of the king, who acquieſced in his propoſitions for the re- 
Hef of the oppreſſed provincials 100. Toſti, enraged at the 
loſs of his earldom, retired to F landers in diſguſt; while 


proeure the confirmation of Morcar, as the ſucceſſor of 7 
the tyrant Toſti. His repreſentations diſarmed the anger 


_ Harold, who had fixed the new earl in his intereſt by re- 


commending him to the king's approbation, cemented his 


connexions with the family by . ö the bf- 


ter of Morcar. 
' Harold having now ſecured the actin of Morcar 


earl of Northumberland, and that nobleman's brother Ed- 


win, who had followed Algar i in the Mercian dukedom, 
the king had ſmall hopes of the ſucceſſion of his friend the 


duke of Normandy, or of the young and inactive Edgar 


Atheling. By an open recommendation of William, he 
apprehended the diſpleaſure of bis ſubjects, who could not 


be expected to approve the nomination of a foreigner, and 


99. Flor. Vigorn. —Hoved. --Hen. Hunt. 
100 Gul. Malmſb. lib. ij. hron. Sax. 
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4A D. 0 if they ſhould be diſpoſed to exclude Edgar, the only 
1065. ſurviving heir of the Anglo-Saxon race, would doubtleſs 
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didn with dignity and reputation, did not appear in- 
compoſition of this prince. His intellects were rather be- 


have been 4 coldneſs of conſtitution . on n impotence. 1 


prefer an Engliſh nobleman to an alien. By the timidity 


and irreſolution of his character, he was prevented from 


completing his wiſhes for the eſtabliſhment of William 


on a throne to which he had no claim: the unqueſtionable 


title of Edgar, and the exorbitant power of Harold, who, 


by rank and connexions, had almoſt the whole kingdom at 
his command, deterred him from taking any public meaſures 


for ſmoothing the path of the Norman duke to the ſove- 
reignty of England. While affairs were in this train, the 
king began to feel the attacks of an indiſpoſition; but it 
was not ſo violent as to diſable him from preſiding at the 
dedication of a magnificent church. and monaſtery which 


be had built at Weſtminſter, near the ſite of the church 
erected by Sebert the Eaſt- Saxon king, which had felt 
the ruinous. effects of Daniſh devaſtation. His diſorder i in- 


creaſing, he died about the beginning of the following 


year, in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, and the ſixty- 


third of his age. 
Thoſe qualities which _ Far olieline 6 to fill a 
e 


low than above mediocrity: he was weak, timid, and in- 


deciſive ; fond of eaſe, and prone to ſuperſtition. As a 


ſon, he was harſh and ungrateful; as a huſband, cool and 
inſenſible 1. His general meekneſs, humanity, continence, 


| BS KO of * and en of dere are a copi- 


+ | 


. We are informed by William of e oh” other 3 that 
though he flept in the fame hed with the beautiful Edgitha, he never ven- 


| tured to contaminate his purity by one nuptial embrace. He himſelf is 
ſaid to have made a declaration to this effect on his death-bed ; and, if the 


fack be true; it may partly be aſcribed to his averſion for the whole family | 
of Godwin, and partly to a ridiculous ambition of preſerving his conti- 
nence in tha midft of temptation ; though, perhaps, the real cauſe may 


ous 
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EDWARD runs CONFESSOR. | 
ous ſubject of panegyric with our early writers, and pro- 


cured him the honor of canoniſation, with the title of Con- 
feffor ; but his obſequiouſneſs to the eceleſiaſtics, and his 


| liberality to the church, had a greater effect than either 
his piety or virtue, in conciliating the favorable ſuffrages of 


the monkiſh hiſtorians. He was the firſt Engliſh prince 


that affected to cure the /crofula, (bence called the king's 
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evil) by the touch ; ; and it would have been better for.the _ 


credit of the nation if he had been the laſt, He is ſaid to 


blaue collected the inſtitutions of his royal predeceſſors into 


one body, and improved them into an uſeful and extenſive 
code of laws, of which the Engliſh, during the reigns 
of the firſt Norman kings, frequently ſolicited the com- 


plete reſtoration 2. He acquired great popularity by the 


abolition of the tax called Bal, which had always been 
highly obnoxious to the people; and by promoting, to the 
utmoſt of his ability, the impartial diſtribution of juftice, 
though the immoderate power of the Godwin family oc- 
caſionally checked his good intentions in this important 
particular. | 


bd n 


Tus avenue was now open for the ultimate point of 
425 Harold's ambition. Though a party had been formed in 


favor of Edgar Atheling, it was too weak and inconſider- 


able to have any weight in the arrangement of meaſures 
185 for the ſupply of the vacant throne d. The members who 


2. Thoſe laws which he 1 publiſhed 1 4 tke name of the Confellor 


in the Anglo-Saxon collections, are not genuine, and were compiled long 


after his time. Ingulph, however, has preſerved i in ** aig fomac of the 
laws of thismonarch. | | 
3. Hen. Huntingd. lib. vi. 
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Fan © hat compoſed the wittena-gemet at the late dedication of 


the church and abbey of Weſtminſter, being fill preſent i in 


the metropolis, the great influence of Harold immediately 


procured the conſent of the majority for his election; and, 


on the day that ſucceeded the death of the Confeſſor, he 


was crowned by Aldred archbiſhop of York 4. Though 


. ume, hs been Arenuoully deaied by others. - 


his pretenſions to the crown reſted on no other on 7 
than that of power and intereſt, his acceſſion ſeemed to be 


attended with as general an acquieſcence, as if his veins 
had been warmed with the royal blood of the Anglo- 


Saxon line. The idea of his uſurpation was loſt in his 
eminent popularity; G and the title of prince Edgar was as 
much neglected as if the immaturity of youth, and the 


abſence of brilliant parts, had been deemed, in every age, 
ſufficient reaſons for the privation of an undoubted right, 

© Equity and prudence marked the firſt tranſactions of 

arold's reign. He reſtored the eſtates which, while a 
fubjeAt, he had procured by injuſtice; ; for, notwithſtand- 
ing the moderation by which his conduct had uſually been 
characteriſed, he had ſometimes been guilty of rapine. He 
abrogated ſuch laws as were unpopular or inexpedient, 


and ſubſtituted in their place more equitable inſtitutions, 


He endeavoured to free the country from robbers and ma- 


lefactors, to prevent the oppreſſion of the indigent, and 


promote peace and good order th roughout the whole 
kingdom. He gained the affections of the clergy by teſti- 


. fying a regard for their intereſts, and for the preſervation 
of their privileges and immunities. He conferred on Ed- 
gar Atheling the dignity of an earl, and treated him wit 
great reſpect” and attention, that his excluſion from the 
© throne might be the leſs ſeverely felt. At the fame time, 
bh hw peat of the danger that e him from Nor- 


WW: Sim. Dundin-Hoved- 3 — Chron. Sax He himfelf "4A 
that Edward had been prevailed on, during his laſt illneſs, to name hira for 
his ſucceſſor ; but this is improbable, and, though e, aſſerted 32 0 
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tlandy, he aſſembled a ſtrong army, and made great naval 13 


preparations for the defence of his kingdom ʒ5;̃. 


The elevation of Harold to the Engliſh throne filed : 
the Norman duke with reſentment and indignation: He 
inveighed againſt him as a perjured uſurper, who metited 2 
the moſt exemplary chaſtiſement for the enormity of his 


crime. He immediately ſent ambaſſadors to Harold; com- 
plaining of the infraction of his oath, and requiring him 
to reſign the throne into which he had unjuſtly intruded 
himſelf. To this arrogant demand the king replied, that 
the oath alluded to was nugatory, as it was not only ex- 


torted by fear, but was in itſelf unlawful, being repug- 
mant to the true intereſts and conſtitutional principles of 


- his native country, which could not but be averſe to a fo- 
reign yoke z and that, having procured the regal dignity 
by the voluntary aſſent of the people, he would not de- 
grade their choice by the meanneſs of unjuſtifiable con- 
ceſſion, but would maintain his crown to the lateſt period 
of his exiſtence 6. This reſolute anſwer convinced Wil- 
lam, that nothing but the deciſion of arms would give 


* 
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him any chance of ſucceſs in his project for the attain- 1 5 


ment of the Engliſh ſovereignty. He convoked; without 


delay, the ſtates of Normandy ; ; and, having informed 
them of the Confeſſor's will in his favor (which he pre- 


tended to have received, though | he could never produce 
it), he expatiated on the advantages which his people 
would derive from the poſſeſſion of England, and ſolicited 
the aſſembly to grant him the neceſſary ſubſidies for the 


invaſion of that kingdom. But all his influence being un- 


able to extort their approbation of a meaſure which ap- 
peared to them raſh as well as unjuſt, he was reduced to 


the alternative either of abandoning an enterpriſe on 
which he had fixed his mind, or of applying for e ; 


. Hoved,---Flor. Fein — 1 . | 
6. Gul. Malmſb. lib. Hi, —Matth. Wetm. nig. Polychron. 
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"a to the opulent individuals of his duchy, He embrace 
the latter ſtep, and prevailed on ſeveral of his richeſt ſub- 
jects to advance great ſums for the intended expedition. 


The example was ſoon ĩmitated by others, who, from the 


abilities and valor of their ſovereign, predicted the prof. 


perous iſſue of the undertaking. In conſequence of this 


alacrity, the affair was a ſecond time. diſcuſſed by the 


ſtates; and a majority appeared in ſupport of the duke's 


wiſhes, which were gratified bya vote of money and ſhips, 


- Some of the petty princes of France and the Netherlands £4 


agreed to furniſh him with troops; and many of the no- 


| bility of the neighbouring provinces, eager to ſignaliſe 
their courage in the invaſion of a powerful kingdom, and 
prompted by the hopes of ſpoil and territorial poſſeſſion 


which William held out to their avarice, engaged to act 


n perſon under his banners, at the head-of their vaſſals. 


On making application to the court of France, where 
Baldwin earl of Flanders ( the duke's father-in-law) pre- 
fided as regent in the minority of Philip I. he was re- 


queſted by the council to relinquiſh the ſcheme ; but 


Baldwin gave ſecret encouragement to the French nobles 
to enter into the army of William, though, as. a faithfu} 


guardian of the intereſts of Philip, it was incumbent on 


him to prevent the increaſe of the Norman power, already 
aggrandiſed to an alarming height. The emperor Henry 


IV. Was anxious to promote the duke's ſucceſs, and 


bound himfelf, by treaty, to defend Normandy from all 


attacks that might be made in the abſence of it's fove- 


reign. In addition to theſe incentives of perſeverance, 


William ſtrengthened his cauſe by the intereſt and autho- 


rity of pope Alexander II. who, conſcious of his own in- 


fluence in that ſuperſtitious age, and expecting, from the 


fortunate termination of the enterprife, a more implicit 


ſubjection of England to the holy ſee than the vicars of St. 


Peter had yet been able to enforce, ſupported the duke's 
claim by a bull, in which he excommunicated Harold as 


gu "7 


40 tD> 6 
Salah of Ian: and uſurpationg and encouraged the de- A P. 


vout warriots of the Chriſtian world to aſſiſt in the depo- 


ſition of a prinee who had fo impiouſly contravened the 


laws both of God and man 7. 


Thus encouraged by ſpiritual as wall: as Goo ad; 
William proſecuted his preparations with redoubled ſpi- 


rit; and a large and well-appointed fleet was ſoon ready 
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for ſailing. Of the numerous adventurers who flocked to | 


his court to offer him their military ſervice; he ſelected | 


thoſe who had been the moſt inured to action, and retain- 


ed as many as, when joined to the Norman troops, made 
the aggregate army amount to 60,000 men. With this 
force the enterpriſing duke embarked at St. Pierre ſur 


Dive; but contrary winds, for ſome weeks, preyented the 


fleet from quitting that port. When the wind blew in his 
favor, he coaſted along to St. V alery, where 8 was ha- 


raſſed by a ſecond detention 8. 

William had been viſited, on the acceſfon of the new 
king of England, by that prince's brother Toſti, who 
glowed with revenge againſt Harold for his having coun- 


tenanced the complaints of the Northumbrian inſurgents, | 


and recommended the promotion of Morcar to his earl- 
dom. He was alſo inflamed with envy at his brother” s ſue- 


ceſs in the acquiſition of the crown; and his vexation 
was increaſed by a refuſal which he is ſaid to have receiy- 
ed from the king, when he ſolicited a grant of the patri- 


monial eſtate which Harold had poſſeſſed after the death 
of Godwin. Enraged almoſt to frenzy, and full of the 


moſt envenomed rancor, he, entreated his father-in-law, _ 


earl Baldwin, to exert all his intereſt for the dethronement 
of the Engliſh uſurper: he conjured the duke of Norman- 


| oy to 1 his claim to that crown which the Confeſſor 


7. Hiſtoire de W par Wace. —Gul. Pictavienſ. --Gul. Malmib. 
8. Wace Hiſt. —Gul. Pick — The duke's fleet, according to theſe au- 
thors, conſiſted of 800 large ſhips, beſides near 3000 ſmaller ones; but this 
calculation ſeerns to- be greatly * even if we that the 


| inferior * were mere boats. 
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had wiſhed t to ſecure to him: he ſent emiſſaries to Eng- 
land to propagate difaffection among the nobles : he dif. 
patched meſſengers to the ehieftains of Denmark and Nor. 
way, exciting them to infeſt the Engliſh coalts with their 
fleets. Not content with Rimulating others to diſturb the 
government of Harold, he himſelf procured ſixty ſhips, 
which he manned with piratical adventurers, and failed 
from Flanders towards the iſle of Wight, where he ex- 
acted contributions from the inhabitants. Thence he pro- 


ceeded to Sandwieh, making occaſional deſcents in vari- 


ous parts of the coaſt. Harold, appriſed of theſe acts of 
| hoſtility, ordered his fleet to put to ſea, and rendezyous at 
Sandwich. Toſti ſoon left this port, and failing to the 
northward, ravaged the diſtrict of Lindſey, till the two 
brothers, Edwin and Morcar, expelled him from that part 


of the country. This malignant traitor then haſtened to 


Scotland, where he requeſted Malcolm to join him againſt 
Harold; but all his ſolicitations could not procure the 
aſſiſtance of the Scottiſh monarch, though he ſoon met 
with a powerful ally in the perſon of Harold Harfager 


king of Norway, who had been ſtimulated by the emiſſa- 


ries of duke William and Toſti to haraſs the northern 


parts of England. The Norwegian prince appearing off 
the coaſt of Northumberland with a fleet of near. 300 fail, 


Tofti joined him with his ſquadron ;- and theſe invaders 
entering the Humber, landed in the county of York, 
where they were attacked by Edwin and Morcar, whom | 
they overcame after a fierce engagement 9. 5 5 b 

Before the landing of the Norwegians, the Engliſh 
Fe had paraded about the channel with a fleet of 
70o ſhips, in expectation of his Norman rival: but, hav- 
ing been deceived by earl Baldwin, who had informed him 


that the duke had deferred his invaſion till the next ſpring, 


he had permitted both his- fleet and army to Alban, 2s 
9. Girn. a. p reit Marſh Ub, ii. cap. 13. 3 
| the 
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they began to be clamorous for want of a. 10. 
goon after this diſmiſſion, he received intelligence of the 


arrival of Harfager and Toſti. Having levied an amy? 
with great expedition, he marched againſt theſe confede- 


rates; and a well conteſted battle enſued at Stauford- 
bridge near Vork, which terminated in the complete diſ- 


comfiture of the Norwegians and F lemings, and the death 
of their two leaders. The victor then ſeiſed the combined 
fleets of Toſti and the king of Norway; except twenty 
veſſels, which he permitted the ſon of Harfager to carry off 
with the ſmall remains of the vanquiſhed army, on condi- 
tion of his leaving behind him all the ſpoils and treaſure, 


which were extremely valuable 11. If Harold had follows 
ed the uſual practice of Engliſh conquerors, by divid- 
ing the ſpoils among thoſe who had contributed to the 
victory, he would have avoided much odium, and prevent- 
ed much deſertion ; for, whether his appropriation of the 


treaſures to himſelf aroſe from a rapacity of diſpoſition, or 
(which is more probable) from a prudent with to reſerve 
them for the ſupport of the war which he expected to 
have with the Normans, his conduct on this occaſion ſo 


diſguſted his ſoldiers, that, notwithſtanding their admira- 


tion of his military merit, and their eſteem of his general 
character, a conſiderable number of his braveſt followers 
quitted the enſigns of their victorious ſovereign 12, 

While Harold remained at York, exulting in the lau- 
rels which * had acquired, he was ſurpriſed * a nol” 


10. Hoved. OR p. 356. Wace Hiſt. 

11. Adami Bremenſ. Hiſt.---Chron. Sax. — Sim. . In the ac- 
count of this battle, an inſtance of the moſt extraordinary courage, re- 
ſembling the adventure of Horatius Cocles, ſo celebrated in Roman ſtory, 


rous body by the moſt aſtoniſhing efforts of individual valor and dexteri- 


ty, hewing down forty of the enemy with his battle- axe, till at length he 


was killed by a javelin. William of Malmſbury. | 
12 Chron. Abb, Petriburgeni. ad ann. 1066 n Malnlb. lib. ii. 
K Hiſt. 7 | 
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| is related of a Norwegian, who, poſting himſelf on a narrow bridge 5 
which the Engliſh attempted to ſeiſe, defended the paſs againſt a nume- | 
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cation of the landing of the duke of Normandy, whom, 


from the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, concurring with the infor- 


mation ef the earl of F landers, he had ceaſed to expect 


during the preſent year. His courage was rather elevated 
than damped by this intelligence: : he haſtened to his me- 


tropolis, increaſing his army as he advanced; and, confi- 


dent of triumph, reſolyed to face his new invaders with- 


out delay 13. 


The place of William 8 landing Was Pevenſey i in Sufs 


| ſex. Here all bis troops diſembarked with great regularity, 
and without the leaſt oppoſition; and he immediately or- 


dered a fort to be erected, which he garriſoned for the de- 


fence of his navy, He then directed his march to Haſt- 


ings, where he pitched his camp, and threw up entrench- 


ments. He ſent out parties to collect proviſions, and re- 


connoitre the country; ; and made every preparation for 


ſuſtaining the important and hazardous character which 
he had aſſumed, as the invader of a reſpectable kingdom. 


bo Harold, in the mean time, was aſſembling all the forces 


which he could haſtily raiſe, being ſo reſolutely bent on 


"a ſpeedy attack of the Nermans, that he rejected the advice 


of his brother Girth, a nobleman of merit and ability, who 


aq entreated him to remain in his capital till his troops were 


ſufficiently recovered from the fatigues of the late action 
and the ſubſequent march, and till the new ſupplies of men 
daily expected from the provinces ſhould j join him. Girth 
alſo adviſed his brother not to engage the enemy in perſon, 


55 for which counſel, he ſaid, he had two reaſons: the firſt 


was, that, in the event of his falling in the held, his ſub- 


Jects might be ſo diſcouraged, as to be inclined to ſurrender 
their liberties to the invader, without further ſtruggle or 
heſitation ; the other was, that, as he had bound himſelf by 


oath to ſupport the claim of duke William to the throne, 


the ſoldiers would perhaps be more animated with the 


13 Hoved p. 257.—Iugulph, p. $12. 
| hopes 


s 
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hopes of fucceſs, when fighting under the auſpices of an- 


other commander, who, not having merited the anger of 


the Omnipotent by a conduct bordering on perjury, might 


- confide, with firmer grounds, in the proſpect of the diving 


favor 14. Harold refuſed to acquieſce i in the prudence of 


his brother's ſuggeſtions; and the ſame warmth of courage 


induced him to diſregard a third propoſition of Girth, im- 


_ porting that it would be more expedient to haraſs the 


enemy with frequent ſkirmiſhes, diſtreſs them by cutting 
off all ſupplies of proviſion, and cool their ardor by pro- 
tracting the war till the winter, than to enter immediate- 
ly upon a general engagement, which the warlike impa- 
tience of the Normans would prompt them to embrace 


with avidity, as more conſiſtent with their views and in- 


tereſts. 

When Harold arrived in the neighbourhood of th 
Norman camp, he diſpatched a meſſage to the duke, by 
the advice of his nobles, offering him a certain ſum of 


money on condition of his immediate return to the con- 
tinent, that the effuſion of blood might be ſpared. Wil- 
liam treated this proffer with contempt ; and, in his turn, 
deſired Harold to take his choice of theſe four propoſi- 
tions: to reſign his kingdom to the duke; to hold it of 
him as a vaſſal; to decide the diſpute by ſingle combat; 
or refer the determination to the award of the ſovereign 


pontiff. The king ſent no other reply than that the Su- 


preme Diſpoſer of events would ſoon judge between him 
and his competitor. William then made an offer to the 
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Engliſh ſovereign, that, if he would conſent to relinquiſh - 


the crown, he would permit him to govern the whole 


| Northumbrian province, and beſtow the Godwin patrimo- 
ny on Girth ; and, on the refuſal of theſe terms, he pro- 
claimed 5 a e liar and uſurper, pronouhced 


14. Gul. Malmfb. lib. iii,—Orderic. Vital. apud Script. Norm. editos- 
a Ducheſne, p- 500, : | 
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ine and all his adherents excommunicated, and challen. 
72 him to a general action „ 5 
The approaching morning being fixed upon 15 that en 
gagement on which the fate of a whole kingdom depend - 
ed, both parties prepared for the momentous occaſion, 
The Engliſh, for the moſt part, ſpent the night in merri- 
ment and debauch ; while the invaders, though equally 
confident of ſucceſs, employed themſelves in devotional ex. 
erciſes. As ſoop as day appeared, Harold drew up his armyin 
the form of a wedge, the narroweſt part being preſented to 
the enemy. The royal ſtandard was placed in the centre, 
near which the king, and his brothers Girth and Leofwin 
took their ſtation. The forces of William, which were 
greatly ſuperior in number to thoſe of his rival 16, were 


| arranged i in three bodies; the firſt conſiſting of light-arm- 


ed foot; the ſecond, of the heavier infantry, who formed 

| cloſe phalanx ; and the third, of cavalry, who partly com- 

ſed the rear, and partly flanked the two other diviſions, 

They advanced to the attack in great order, animating 
their ſpirits with the ſong of Roland, one of the twelve 
eers of France, ſo famed in the old Gothic romances, * 
th he Engliſh, who were poſted on an aſcent, received with- 
out diſmay the onſet of the Normans, who poured on 
them an amazing quantity of arrows. The colliſion of the 
two armies produced a furious conflict, which at firſt fa- 
yored the Engliſh, who, with their javelins and battle- 
axes, ſo diſordered the enemy, that the left wing of their 

. firſt line began to give way, and the confuſion was on the 
point of ſpreading to a greater extent, when the duke of 
Normandy, who had ſtationed himſelf at the head of his 
cavalry, rode up with a ſelect detachment, rallied his retir- 


ing troops, and turned the tide of ſucceſs againſt the fore- 


moſt ranks of the Engliſh, who, in the eagerneſs of pur- 
fu, baving ruſhed fron the pin into the plain, were en- 
15. Gul Pictav. Mo Hiſt. | 
"Th Knight, 88 15 —Chron. T. Wikes, | 

| Lountered 
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_ countered by the hoſtile cavalfy, and ſlain in conſiderable A. n. 


numbers. The ſecond line of the Normans now advan- 1066. 


ced, and gave freſh vigor to the fight; but the impene- 


| trability of the Engliſh ranks baffled all the efforts of the 
aſſailants. William, deſpairing of the efficacy of mere 
force, reſolved to avail himſelf of the aid of artifice. X 


fignal being given, the Normans ſuddenly commenced a 
retreat, which their enemies conſidered as the effect of 
real conſternation, This ſtratagem gave a deciſive ad- 


_ vantage to the invaders. The Engliſh, imagining that 
victory was within their graſp, looſened the compattneſs 


of a phalanx that ſeemed otherwiſe. to be invincible, aban- 
doned their ſuperiority of ſituation, and purſued the fugi- 
tives with .incautious ardor, The Nor mans ſoon turned 
upon the deſultory purſuers ; and being ably ſupported by 
their cavalry, chaſtiſed, by a great ſlaughter, the preſump- 


tuous confidence of the foe 17. Harold, dreading the con- 


ſequences of the error which his ſoldiers had committed 
in quitting their cloſe polition, was indefatigable i in his en- 
deavours to re- unite their ranks; and he at length ſo far 


ſucceeded, that they again preſented a firm front to the : 


enemy, and were animated to a vigorouscontinuance of the 
combat. After a further conteſt, William gave directions to 


his archers, to diſcharge a great number of arrows upward, 


that they might wound the enemy obliquely as they deſcended 
while they were engaged in cloſe fight with the heavy- armed 


infantry. Harold, in the mean time, was combating on 


foot with an activity and courage which all hiſtorians have 


conſpired to applaud; and Girth and Leofwin bravely ſe. 


conded the extraordinary exertions of their royal brother, 
On the approach of ſun-ſet, anarrow pierced the king's eye, 
and penetrating to his brain, ſoon deprived him of life. 
His death was ſpeedily followed by that of his gallant 
weben The conſternation that now ſeiſed the EAT 


1 


. Gul. PiRay. Alen, Hunting, | 
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| was fo univerſal, as to confirm the hopes of the Normans, | 


whoſe cavalry purſued the retreating enemy even after the 


. commencement of night. While the victors were thus 


: _ proſecuting their triumph, ſome bodies of the vanquithed 


were inſpired with returning courage, and renewed the at- 


tack with ſuch impetuoſity of deſpair, that they ſlew a 


number of their purſuers. William, alarmed at this obſti- 


nate reſiſtance, came up in perſon to complete his victo- 


ry; and the preſence of this active commander, who had 
diſplayed the moſt reſolute intrepidity during the whole 
engagement, 5 the diſperſion of the remains 


of the Engliſh army 18. 
Such were the moſt remarkable features of the ls 
battle of Haſtings, which reduced this kingdom under the 


Norman yoke. The loſs of the conquerors amounted to 


about 15,000 men 19; but that of the Engliſh was much 


greater, though the particular number is not aſcertain- 


ed 20. William conducted himſelf with great moderation 


after his victory. He gave the inhabitants of the neigh- 


bourhood full permiſſion to inter their dead: he reſtored 


Z the bodies of Harold and his brothers to their mother Githa, 


rejecting her offer of a copious ranſom ; and he expelled 
from his army, with ignominy and reproach, a ſoldier who 


had mangled the remains of the deceaſed monarch 27. 


The memory of Harold is, in ſome reſpects, entitled to 
our- eſteem. He conſulted, during his ſhort reign, the in- 
tereſts of his people, He was endued with conſiderable 


abilities: he was diſtinguiſhed by the moſt heroic courage 


| and fortitude : his manners were amiable, and his diſpoſi- 


— 


18. Wace Hiſt Gul. Malmſb. -—Ord. Vital 
19 Gul. Gemet. lib. vii. 
20. The aſſertion of ſome modern writers, that 60,000 of the Engliſh 


were lain, is extravagant and ill-founded, as their army is allowed to have 


| been much inferior in number to that of the W whaſe vehole force 


tid not exceed 60,000 men. 


21. Gul, Malmſb. lib. iii. 


tion 
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tion humane. But his luſt of power was too ſtrong „„ 
ſubmit on all occaſions to the reſtraints of morality, or the 1066. 
guidance of moderate maxims. With him ended the mild 
government of the Anglo-Saxon kings, giving way to the 
arbitrary dominion of the i e Normans . 


22. Harold, by his firſt wife, had OW ſons. Godwin, Edmund, and 
Magnus, and two daughters; and, by his ſecond, a ſon named Wulf. The . 
three eldeſt ſons fled into Ireland after the unfortunate cataſtrophe of their > 
father. Wulf was, confined during the reign of the Conqueror, but was 
releaſed and We on zt prince $ death, by Robert duke of Nove 5 
8 mandy. | 
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8 of the ENGLISH Coon from 
the Union of the- HryTARCHY to the 
Nonuan Evason. 


ON the diſſolution of the heptarchy, the eccleſiaſtical 


bodies of the different kingdoms had reaſon to expect, 


that the union of the church under one temporal head 


would conduce to the intereſts of that eſtabliſhment, in 
the ſame proportion in which the coalition of the ſeveral 
Rates would tend to the general benefit of the united na- 


tion. The event did not deviate from theſe expectations. 
ut the flouriſhing ſtate of the church was ſoon impaired 


by the invaſions of the idolatrous Danes, who made a 
practice of plundering and burning the churches and mo- 
naſteries, and committed the moſt inhuman acts of unpro- 


voked cruelty on the clergy, whom they frequently maſ- 


ſacred with barbarous triumph. The conſtant repetition 


of their ravages proved detrimental to the church in other 


treſpects, by checking the ſpirit of agriculture, and impo- 


veriſhing the people, who were conſequently incapaCitated 


from contributing to the maintenance of their clerical in- 


ſtructers. The. parochial prieſts were unable to procure 
the regular allowance to which they were entitled; and - 
ſuch of the monks as were ſpared by the invaders, entered 


into a SIRE or mechanical life, or fled to the conti- 


nent. 


Fd 


4 . SE Theſe 


NIR E CHURCH. 

- Theſe diſorders did not take place i in their full extent 
till the reign of Ethelred I. when the Danes penetrated - 
further into the inland parts of the kingdom than they had 
ever before done, and reduced the people to miſery and 
deſpondence. In the time of his ſuceeſſor Alfred, they re- 
peated their devaſtations with ſuch ferocious perſeverance, 


that, notwithſtanding all the efforts of that able prince for 
the deliverance of his country, both the church and ſtate 


were violently convulſed. But, after his great victory at 


=: | 


Eddington, a new ſcene preſented itſelf, The churches A. D. 


were rebuilt ; new monaſteries were founded ; and thoſe 


which had not been entirely deſtroyed underwent a ſub- 


ſtantial reparation. The eccleſiaſtical laws, which could 
not be properly enforced amidſt the rage of extenſive hoſ- 


tilities, were renewed, augmented, and improved. And, 


as learning was then at a low ebb, to which the diſtractions 
of the times had greatly contributed, the reviyal of it, 


particularly among the miniſters of religion, employed a 
great ſhare of Alfred's attention. He filled the biſhoprics 


and other preferments with men of com petent literature, 
among whom Grimbald (a French monk), Aſſer of St. 


378. 


David's (the writer of Alfred's life), Plegmund areh- 


biſhop of Canterbury, St. Neot the abbot, Werefrid and 


Wulfsig, biſhops of Worceſter and Dane were the br 


moſt diſtinguiſhed =, - 
In the reign of Alfred's for Edward, the king and. 10 

people are ſaid to have been excommunicated by the pope, 

for ſuffering ſome biſhoprics to continue ſeveral years un- 


filled. But this account has met with little credit; and 25 


the real fact is ſuppoſed to have been, that Edward was 
merely admoniſhed by his holineſs· to be more attentive to 
the intereſts of the church, and the ſpiritual welfare of 


— 


his ſubjects, than to deprive them of the full benefit of 


epiſcopal government. The king, who, though he did 


1. Ingulph. Hiſt, Croyl. p. 495.—Gul. Malmſb. lb, ii. cap. 4- 


not 
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wat equal his father i in piety, was not deficient in religious 5 
principles, not only filled up the vacant prelacies, but 
erected three new biſhoprics, one at Crediton, another at 
The Northumbrian | 
and Eaſt-Anglian Danes having deſerted Chriſtianity in 
this prince's reign, at the time of their revolting from his 
authority, he teſtified his regard for that religion by mak- 
ihg their re-converſion one of the * on menen 


he granted them peace. 
Athelſtan, the ſucceſſor of Edward the Elder, was not 


inattentive to the proſperity of the church, He held ſeve- | 


ral councils for the regulation of eccleſiaſtical affairs, in 


one of which the payment of tithes to the clergy was 


ſtrictly enjoined 3, Hence we may ſuppoſe, that king 


Ethel wulf's ordinance for that purpoſe, mentioned in our 


civil hiſtory, had not been ſufficiently obſerved ; and the 
new edi& does not appear to have met with general ac- 
quieſcence, as the ſame point was afterwards ſtrongly i in- 


| eulcated by Odo archbiſhop of Canterbury, in a collec- 
ton of canons which he publiſhed in his capacity of pri- 


mate. In the following year, ſome eccleſiaſtical ſtatutes | 
were promulgated with a better ſanction than the ſole au- 


- thority of the metropolitan ; a great council, conſiſting 


boch of clergy and laity, being eonvoked hy king Edmund 


at London. One of the canons of this council ordained, 


that the tithes, church- ſcot, and alms-fee 4, ſhould be re- 
gularly paid to the clergy on pain of excommunication; 
whence it appears, that the tenth part of the produee of 
the land was not deemed ſufficient, but that eleemoſynary 


fees and church-ſcot were ftill required. In a ſubſequent 
aſſembly convened by this monarch; ſome matrimonial re- 


oe gulations were enacted ; though this was rather an en- 


5 offering vrhich the Honey: annually required of the laity. 


2. Gul. Malmſb. Iib. ii. was X. de Dicet. 

3. Spelm. Concil. vol. i. | 

4. The church-ſcot was a tax of 2. Saxon penny on every houſe rented at 
thirty pence, and it increaſed in a regular proportion. The alms-fre was 


2; IA 
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forcement of former cuſtoms, than the introduction of 
any novelties, It was ordered, that whoever wiſhed to en- 
ter into the ſtate of matrimony, ſhould firſt obtain the 
conſent of the lady's guardian (for every woman was 
ſubject to the guardianſhip or protection of a perſon 
of the oppoſite ſex); that he ſhould give ſecurity for 
the proper treatment of his future wife; that he ſhould 
immediately ſettle a certain dowry on her, of which ſhe 
might retain the uſufruct during marriage; and that he 
_ ſhould then fix the amount of her jointure; with reſpect to 
which, the ſynod recommended half the huſband's eftate 
as not more than an adequate ſettlement, After theſe 
ſtipulations, for which ſecurities were given, the nuptial 
ceremony was performed by the maſs-prieſt. It was a 
cuſtom more generally obſerved than at preſent, for all the 
relatives of the bride and bridegroom, within the third de- 
gree of conſanguinity, teſtified their ſatisfaction by preſents - 
proportioned to their circumſtances ; and, at the ſame time, 
the bride's guardian (who was her 9 of, in caſe of 
his death, her elder brother, otherwiſe the neareſt male 
/ kinſman) e bridegroom with his wife's for- 
tungs © 25 | 
In the reign of Edred, the rigid rules of St. Benedict 
were introduced into ſome of the Engliſh monaſteries by 
the influence of the celebrated St. Dunſtan, abbot of 
_ Glaſtonbury, who had reduced that devout prince under the 
moſt implicit ſubjection. "The views of this aſpiring prieſt 
were indeed checked by Edwy, the ſucceſſor of Edred, by 
whom he was baniſhed; but, in the reign of Edgar the 
Pacific, he ſhone after his eclipſe with redoubled luſtre. 
On. the death of Odo, who had been a-warm advocate for 
Dunſtan's ſcheme of making celibacy an indiſpenſable re- . D. 
quiſite of the monkiſh character, Elfsin biſhop of Wincheſ- 958. 
ter was tranſlated by Edwy to the primacy ; but this pre- 
late dying while he was on his journey to Rome for the 


pal, Brithelm was e . the fame prince from the A. D. 
| ſee 959+ 


EE LOSE "as of Wells to that of Canterbury. The new primate, how-⸗ . 
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3 being hoſtile to the encroachments of the Benedie- 


une monks on the married clergy, who were on the point 


27 of being ejected by Dunſtan from the monaſteries and ca- 


.” thedrals, for which marriage had not hitherto been regarded 
s adifqualification, all the artifice and intereſt of that intri- 


gaing abbot were employed to remove Brithelm from his 


| metropolitan dignity. Edgar, whoſe revolt againſt his bro- 


ther had been cordially encouraged by the monks, re- 


membered their exertions with gratitude, after he had ob- 


tained the full ſovereignty of England by the death of Ed- | 


w; and was eager to ſerve their leader Dunſtan, in 


Whoſe favor he conſented to the depoſition of Brithelm, as 
a prelate who was deſtitute of that knowledge, ſpirit, and 


ability, which the important ſtation of primate required 5. 
The principal feature of the eccleſiaſtical government 


under archbiſhop Dunſtan, was the expulſion of the mar- 


ried clergy from the monaſtic foundations; a deſign which 


Was attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that, by the end of Ed- 


gar's reign, there was ſcarcely a ſingle monaſtery unfilled 


wick Benedictine monks, the profeſſed followers of a life 


Es of celibacy. In this reign, ſeveral councils were hofden, | 
* one of which the annual payment of St. Peter's pence was 


So enjoined: under a heavy penalty. In another ſynod, a great 


number of penitential canons, ſuppoſed to have been fram- 


ed by Dunſtan himſelf, were enacted ; fome of which are 


| pregnant with the groſſeſt abſurdity and ſuperſtition 6, 


The progreſs of the difpute between the monks and fe- 


| cular clergy, and the methods: purfued by Dunſtan in the 
_ reign of Edward the Martyr to promote the full triumph 


of the former over the latter, bave been already mention- 


ed in the civil hiſtory. It is, therefore, hardly neceſſary to 


obſerve, that the monaſteries to the ſouth ward of the Hum 


- ber were at length com 2 88 appropriated 2 to > unmarried | 


ecclefialtics. 


5. Hoved. Ann. 7 * 8 6. Spelen. 3 a i. be 
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f 4 ik T 3 reign of Ethelred II. was particularly Ae 
BY tunate, both with regard to the church and ſtate; While 


the rene wal of Daniſn invaſions convulſed and impove- 


 riſhed the kingdom, the payment of eceleſiaſtical dues 
could not be expected to proceed in a regular train; and 


tte plundering and burning of the churches and monaſte- 


ries augmented the diſtreſs of the clergy, who at the ſame 
time loſt many individuals of their order by the ſword of 
the mercile#Danes. After a ſeries of deſtructive ravagess 


the metropolitan City of Canterbury was inveſted by theſe - 


barbarians, and taken on the twentieth day of the fiege, 
its captureibeing accelerated. by the treachery of an arch- 
[deacon named Elmer: Nhe greater part of it was reduced 


to aſhes; and nine-tenths of the inhabitants, whether 5 


monks, ſecular prieſts, or laic citizens, were maſſacred 
in various modes of torture. Alphage; who then filled 

the arelſiepiſcopal ſee, was carried in fetters on board the 
Daniſh fleet; and when he had remained in confinement 
for ſeven months, he was murdered in a council of chief- 
-tains, becauſe he was either unwilling or unable to pay 
the ſum of 3000. hunde, which OW inportuoately de- 
 manded for his ranſom 7. £2677 we 


The return of peace, on the pales of Gangs the A D. 


Go contributed to the retrieval of the affairs of the 


church, That prince was a zealous promoter, in his new | 
dominions, of the intereſts of religion; He procured the 


 enatment of many eccleſiaſtical laws ; he erected ſeveral 


new churches, and repaired the ruined monaſteries: he 
inereaſed the endowments, of ſome of theſe foundations, 


and confirmed the privileges which they had before enjoy- 


ph A 


8 » 


ed: he aſſumed: the deportment of a pious Chriſtian, that : 
his example mee e the devotion of his people . 


= 7. Flor. Vigorn. ad ann. 2011 et a0 ra Hes Hunt. ib. vi. —Eadra, 
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and exhortations. 1 . 


there were ſome extremely favorable to prieſts; it being 


ordained by one, in particular, that, if a prieſt ſhould be 5 
accuſed of a crime by only three perſons, he ſhould be at 
liberty to purge himſelf by his ſingle oath at maſs ; 3 and 


that, if he ſhould have ſix accuſets, his own oath, taken at 
the euchariſt, ſhould be:gorroborated by ſimilar atteſta- 


the delinquent, who would not perhaps be very ſcrupulous 
of adding perjury to his prior offence; and, in the latter 


individuals of his own fraternity to join in his exculpation. 


Another canon, however, which was adopted bythe ſame 


*._ _ council, was leſs indulgent to the prieſtly ordes, as. it en- 


Joined celibacy to the clergy in genergl, but more particu- 


larly to prieſts. This ſtatute, being inimical to the animal 
propenſities of our nature, appears to have been little re- 


garded, as it 89 enforcement i in mm 


— 4 


3 | * ; | F 
— 2 times. 5 3 . l > 


* From this period to FE ina of William duke of . 


= | _ Normandy, few facts of moment occur in the annals of 
the Engliſh church. The reign of Edward. the Confeſſor 


- was governed; but, of the canons now extant which are 
3 attributed to him, neither the novelty nor the im- 


the Norinans and their continental neighbours, induced 


ments. He cleraird * of ] umirges, a man of learn- 


Ny . be might eaſily, in an age when breaches of faith i 
3 - and violations of conſcience were frequent, procure two 


. portance can be deemed ſufficient to claim the attention 
of the general reader. The attachment of this prince to 


1 , Egelnoth, the ſecand archbiſhop of Canterbury after Al- I 
+ phage, was in high favor with this'monarch, whoſe views 
for the benefit of the. church he , his "oe. TT 


ws Among, the canons enacted i in Sh reign 55 N 


5 tions from two other prieſts. In the former of theſe con- | 
1 cingencies, the eſcape depended ſolely on the conſcience of 


— 


produced, indeed, ſome variations in the laws by which it 


Fg him to favor them in the diſpoſal of eccleſiaſtical prefer- 


— 5 * w 
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ing ah ids to the biſhopric of e wn; he 


tranſlated him to the ſee of Canterbury : he preferred two 


other Normans, William and Wulf, to the ſees of Lon- 
don and Dorcheſter: he conferred on Herman, a Fle- 


ming, the biſhopric of Ramſbury, which was ſoon united 


5 to that of Sherborne, for the emolument of this foreigner: 


he promoted ta the ſces of Crediton aad- padſtow- one Leo- 
fric, a native of Lor rain, who immediately removed his 


epiſeopal ſeat to Exeter, and gave an early diſplay of his 
authority by the expulſion of the monks from the abbey 
of St. Peter in that city, in whoſe room he ſubſtituted ſe- 


cular clergy or canons 9. Robert was afterwards expelled A. 


by the intereſt of earl Godwin, as were alſo Wulf and Wil- 


liam, though the mild virtues of the laſt mentioned eccle- 
fiaſtic ſoon procured his reſtoration to his prelacy ; and 


| ſome are of opinion t that Wulf was ate to return 
to his ſee, "3 Wh ” OG. 1 
Edward being a prince eofa religions turn of mind, 1 was 


ſtrongly diſpoſed to augment the endowments of the 


church, and extend the privileges of the Clergy ; 3 and his 
favors and benefactions to their order, added to thoſe 


vdich ſo many of his predeceſſors had conferred on them, 


were highly detrimental to the ſtate. The eccleſiaſtical 


lands being exempt from the burthen of taxation, the go- 
vernment loſt thoſe very conſiderable contributions which 
would have been reaped from the ſame property, if it had 


continued in the hands of the laity; and the only return 


which the nation received for this dereliction of a fair 


claim, conſiſted of the prayers of the clergy for public ſuc- 
cCeſs, offered up with all the mummery of ſuperſtition, at 


a time when active ſervice was moſt eſſentially requiſite. 


If the aſſertion of an eminent antiquary be true, that 


the clergy had a third part of the cultivated lands of the 


; Whole kingdom i in their poſſe non, about the middle of the 


. 
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5 eleventh century, it will evidently appear; that the ę governs 

7 ment muſt have been'ill-provided with effective ſupport, _ 
and little calculated, after a long interval of peace, to re- 

© ifſt'fo formidable an invaſion as that of the Normans, res 

| Inforced as they were by the — n warriors of 7 

i the . 3 | 


” 


wt 7H n to the literature of the peticl to which | 

- thi preſent chapter refers, a few remarks will be ſuffiei. 

ent. From what is affirmed” by Alfred the Great of the 

me wretched i ignorance in which the Engliſh were immerſed 

© +» at the time of his acceſſion, we may conclude that the 

gleam of light which irradiated the republic of letters in 

the days of Bede, though it did not wholly loſe its luſtre 

till near the middle of the ninth century, had'then given 

way to the ſhades of profound darkneſs. This decline of 

learning may be chiefly aſcribed to the ravages of the 

Danes, who vented their fury on the monaſtie and epiſ- 

copal ediſices, the r ſeats of . inſtruction i in thoſe 
R 

"Phe ſucceſs of Alfred's livery. e againſt thb 

3 Danes gave him an opportunity of reſtoring the arts of 

c n and of reyiving literature and ſcience, The 

5 | learned chufchmen who flouriſhed under his auſpices, 

4 having been mentioned in the former part of this chap- 

ter, we proceed to treat of thoſe perſons who were moſt 

_ diſtinguiſhed by their erudition during the remainder of 

the Anglo-Saxon government. But, though Edward 

and Athelſtan, the fon and grandſon of that prince, were 

_ Patrons of learning, and prevented it from being entirely 

Joſt in their reigns, we do not read of any of their ſub- 

zee s he deſerve mention as litirati, From the death 

.. of Athelſtan to that of the laſt Anglo- Saxon prince (a 

ſpuce of one hundred and twenty-five years), the only 

_ En-liſhmen celebrated for their learning were Odo 

er of Canterbury, 5. Duniag | his ſucceſſor, : 


and 


/ 


, 


and Alfrie, a grammarian and tranſlator of homilies 3 

and their erudition was only remarkable from their ap- 
pearing in times of ignorance, as a faint glimmering of 
light is conſpicuous amid the contraſt of ſurrounding - 


* 


darkneſs. 
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Ib N the 8 or r ſupplement. to cock Ts it is our 


intention to give ſuch detached pieces as would, if intro- 
duced in the body of the work, have proved an encroagh- p60 


ment on the continuity nn ham oh 


as, 'Þ STA? 
” , : 


. > FU 2153 918; 
A ſpecimen of the Inge ſuppoſed to have been 
ſpoken by the inhabitants of different parts of Britain in 


the earlier period of our hiſtory, will not make an impro- 


per beginning of the appendix, and will tend to intereſt 


the curioſity of the antiquarian linguiſt, The Lord's 
Prayer, in the language of _— ancient . immedi- 
* ately follows: | | „ 


Eyen Taad, ws won y EN Fa 
Santeiddier yr hemvu 59 288 

De vedy dyrnas daw: 

| Gmeler dy wollys arryddayar megis agyn y nefis 4 
f Eyn bara beunydda vul dy ro inntheddivu ; 


— 


| Ammaddew ynny eyn deledion, megis ag madderu 


deledwir ninaw ; 
Agna thowys ni in bras bd : | 
Namyn gwaredni rhag drug. 8 
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a E following i is the Lord's Prayer i in the 1 language 1 
which the Saxon conquerors introduced into England: 5 


* 


IM To cymeth thin rye: J 0 Sa, 5 


| Sic thin willa ſue is in heofnas and i in eortho: 
— VUren hlaf oferwiſtlic ſel us to daeg: 


us oder ſue . feyldgum 
v0 7 RU YR uam: DI! 3 
© rs "A gy uch hom ite: % * 1 0 


£4 3.4 : 1 
; ; 143 


3 This ſpecimen i is referred by Camden to the beginning 
of the eighth e N 
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